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THE 



FIFTY-SECOND REPORT 

OF THE 

COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN IRELAND, 

FOR THE YEAR 1885. 



TO 

HIS EXCELLENCY JOHN CAMPBELL GORDON, EARL OE ! 
ABERDEEN, 

LORD LIEUTENANT-GENERAL AND GENERAL GOVERNOR OF IRELAND. 

May it please your Excellency , 

1. We, the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, 
submit to your Excellency this our Fifty-second Report. In this 
Report all statements connected with the expenditure of the public 
grants refer to the year ended 3lst March, 1886 ; but the statistics 
connected with the number of schools, number of pupils on the rolls, 
the average daily attendance, and with the results of the Inspectors . . 
examinations, refer to the year ended 31st December, 1885. 

Schools and Attendance. 

2. On the 31st of December, 1885, we had 7,936 schools on the increase ot 
Operation List. During the year 106 schools, most of which 

had been inoperative for a considerable time, were struck off the 
Roll or suspended, or became amalgamated with other National 
schools ; 210 schools were brought into operation — viz., 104 non- 
vested, and 106 vested, giving a net increase of 104 schools as 
compared with 1884. Twenty-three of the schools which were 
brought into operation had been previously in connexion with the 
Board, but for various causes the grants had been withdrawn. 

3. The number of pupils on rolls who made at least one attend- 
ance within the last fourteen days (fortnight) of the month imme- days of 
diately preceding the Results Examination in each^school during 

the year ended 31st December, 1885, was 712,512.* 

4. The average daily attendance of pupils for the year 1885 was Increase m 
502,454, showing an increase of 9,526 as compared with that of attendance. 
1884. 

5. The per-centage of average attendance of pupils for the 
year to the number on the rolls who attended on any of the last 
fourteen days of the month preceding the annual examinations 
was 70-5. in 1884 this per-centage was 70'8. The per-centages 
in 1885 were — in England and Wales, 76*4 ; Scotland, 76*9. 



* The number of pupils on rolls who made any attendance at our schools between 
1st of January and 31st of December, 1885, was 1.075,604. 
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Fifty-second Report of the Commissioners 

The extent of school accommodation, allowing 8 square feet 
for each pupil, provided for the children was adequate for 692,311. 



6. The following Table exhibits the number of National Schools 
as specified in our several Reports, with the average attendance 
for each of the last twenty years, to 31st of December, 1885: — 



Y EAR. 


No. of 
Schools in 
Operation. 


No. of Children 
in Average 
Attendance. 


Year. 


No. of 
Schools in 
Operation. 


No. of Children 
in Averago 
Attendance. 


1866, 

1867, 

1868, 

1869, 

1870, 

1871, 

1872, 

1873, 

1874, 

1875, 


6,453 

6,520 

6,586 

6,707 

6,806 

6,914 

7,050 

7,160 

7,257 

7,267 


316,225 

321,683 

354,853 

358,560 

359,199 

363,850 

355,821 

373,371 

395,390 

389,961 


1876, 

1877, 

1878, 

1879, 

1880, 
1881, 
1882, 

1883, 

1884, 

1885, 


7,334 

7,370 

7,443 

7,522 

7,590 

7,648 

7,705 

7,752 

7,832 

7,936 


416,586 

418,063 

437,252 

435,054 

468,557 

453,567 

469,192 

467,704 

492,928 

502,454 



7. The number of applications for grants to new schools dealt 
with in the year 1885 was 248. In 222 cases we gave the required 
assistance, either as grants for building, or grants in aid of main- 
tenance of non-vested schools. The remaining 26 applications 
were rejected. 

8. The annexed Return of the 222 Schools added to our list 
during the Year 1885, shows the number in each Province, with 
the nature of the Aid granted. 



Province. 


Grants in aid 
of mainten- 
ance of Non- 
vested 
Schools. 


Towards Building 
and Furnishing 
Vested Schools. 


Total. 


Ulster, 


43 


22 


65 


Munster, . 


13 


45 


58 


Leinster, . 


15 


27 


42 


Connaught, 


16 


41 


57 


Total, . 


87 


135 


222 



Loans for Non-Vested Schools. 

The number of applications for loans for the erection of non- 
yested schools, under the Act ofl884, 47 & 48 Vic., cap. 22, received 
in 1884, was 6. These cases were all favourably entertained; nnd 
the loans sought for have been granted by the Treasury. In 1885 
the number of applications received was 25, of these 19 were favour- 
ably considered by us, and sent forward to the Board of Works for 
completion. The remaining 6 were rejected for various reasons. 
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1885.] of National Education in Ireland. 

9. The next Table shows the religious denominations of the 
Managers of the new schools, distinguishing Clerical from Lay. 0 fNew 

Schools. 



Religious Denominations. 


Clerical. 


Lay. 


Total. 


No. of 
Managers. 


No. of 
Schools. 


No. of 
Managors. 


No. of 
Schools. 


No. of 
Managers. 


No. of 
Schools. 


R.C.,* . 


107 


156 


8 


9 


115 


165 


E.C.,* .... 


23 


25 


10 


11 


33 


36 


Pres.,* .... 


11 


15 


2 


2 


13 


17 


Others,* 


3 


3 


1 


1 


4 


4 


Total, 


144 


199 


21 


23 


165 


222 



10. At the termination of the year 1885, we had on our list 
2,460 vested schools, classified thus : — Vested in Trustees 1,591 : 
vested in our Board 869. Of the total number, 262 Schools, to 
which building grants are outstanding, are not yet in operation, 117 
are on the Suspended List,” and there are 6 vested Model School 
Departments which have been amalgamated with adjoining depart- 
ments of Model Schools. 

11. The number of non-vested schools in connexion with us on Number 
the 31st of December, 1885, was 5,861. 

12. The following Table shows, by Provinces, the literary Literary 
classification of the 712,512 pupils who made an attendance t 9 a n ssifica ‘ 
within the last fourteen days of the month immediately preceding 
Results Examinations in the year ended 31st December, 1885 : 





Classification of Pupils. 


Provinces. 




ri, aa 






Class 


Class 


Class 


Class 


Tn a ' 




Infants. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


Vi. 


VS. 


VI. 








46,749 


37,287 


31,119 


23,761 


14,442 


8,496 


9,508 


235,031 




46,539 


38,759 


30,381 


27,809 


23,259 


15,600 


9,705 


12,441 








30,566 


23,024 


18,999 


14,426 


8,726 








Connaught, 


27,020 


28,488 


21,312 


17,487 


13,572 


7,555 


4,251 








179,881 


144,562 


112,004 


95,414 


75,018 


46,323 


27,506 


31,804 


712,512 


Per-centage, 


25-3 


20-3 


15-7 


13-4 


10-5 










Per-centage, 


25-3 


49-4 


25*3 





13. The next Table shows the distribution of schools ac- Operation 
cording to counties and provinces, and the attendance and Schools^ 
religious denominations of pupils of all schools from which & c . 
Returns were received for the year ended 31st December, 1885 



* Throughout this Report “ R.C.” denotes Roman Catholics , “ E.C.,” members 
of the late Established Church; “ Pres.,” Presbyterians, and “ Others,” persons of 
other religious denominations. 
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Fifty-second Report of the Commissioners [jl'885. 

Table showing the total number of Schools in each County ; the 
on Rolls ; the Religious Denominations of these Pupils ; the 
attended once or oftener within the last 14 days [fortnight] of 



Provinces 

and 

Counties. 





Total 


Attendance 


Total 

Number of 
Schools in 
County. 


Number of 
Schools 
from which 
Returns 
have been 
reocivcd. 


Total Number of Pupils on Rolls within 
the Year 1885, who made at least ono 
Attendance. 




Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


598 


597 


51,1 17 


49,364 


100,481 




252 


252 


17,381 


16,313 


33,694 




289 


287 


15,155 


14,856 


30,011 




392 


391 


22,791 


20,335 


43,126 




451 


451 


30,562 


27,292 


57,854 




180 


178 


9,340 


8,199 


1 7,539 




282 


282 


17,021 


15,685 


32,706 




174 


174 


10,716 


10,216 


20,932 




364 


362 


20,558 


19,002 


39,560 




2,982 


2,974 


194,641 


181,262 


375,903 




233 


232 


15,856 


15,967 


31,823 




723 


718 


52,359 


53,853 


106,212 




330 


326 


22,869 


24,052 


46,921 




248 


248 


17,719 


20,321 


38,040 




315 


315 


19,758 


21,469 


41,227 




130 


130 


8,288 


11,205 


19,493 




1,979 


1,969 


136,849 


146,867 


283,716 




72 


72 


4,104 


4,189 


8,293 




273 


273 


30,106 


34,502 


64,608 




103 


102 


5,889 


6,320 


12,209 




181 


181 


10,125 


9,918 


20,043 




111 


111 


6,711 


7,203 


13,914 




104 


103 


6,733 


6,407 


13,140 




101 


100 


7,042 


7,618 


14,660 




183 


181 


9,636 


9,422 


1 9,058 




115 


115 


6,837 


6,765 


13,602 




131 


130 


6,810 


6,929 


13,739 




158 


157 


8,982 


10,111 


19,093 




111 


110 


6,077 


5,804 


11,881 




1,643 


1,635 


109,052 


115,188 


224,240 
















370 


368 


26,849 


26,294 


53,143 




199 


195 


11,758 


10,949 


22,707 




338 


338 


29,826 


28,814 


58,640 




227 


227 


16,008 


15,795 


31,803 




198 


197 


12,990 


12,462 


25,452 




1,332 


1,325 


97,431 


94,314 


191,745 
















2,982 


2,974 


194,641 


181,262 


375,903 




1,979 


1,969 


136,849 


146,867 


283,716 




1,643 


1,635 


109,052 


115,188 


224,240 




1,332 


1,325 


97,431 


94,314 


191,745 




7,936 


7,903 


537,973 


537,631 


1,075,604 




- 


- 


50-1 


49*9 


- 





Ulster : 
Antrim, P. 
Armagh, . 
Cavan, 

Donegal, . 

Down, 

Fermanagh, 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, . 

Total, 

Munster 

Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

Limerick, . 
Tipperary, 
Waterford, 

Total, 

Leinster 

Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, . 
Kilkenny, 

King’s, . 
Longford, 

Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen’s, . 
Westmeath, 
Wexford, 
Wicklow, 

Total, 

Connaught 
Galway, . 
Leitrim, . 
Mayo, 
Roscommon, 
Sligo, 

Total, 



Ulster, . 
Munster, 

Leinster, 

Connaught, 

Ireland, . 

Per- cent age to total 
on rolls, 
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number from which Returns were received ; the total number of Pupils 
average Daily Attendance for the year ; and the number of Pupils who 
the month immediately preceding the Results Examination in each School. 



for the Yoar 1885. 


Averago 

Daily 

Attendance 
for the 
Yoar 1885. 


No. of Pupils who at- 
tended onceoroftener 
within the last 14 days 
[fortnight] oi the 
month immediately 
preceding the Results 
Examination in each 
School. 


Provinces 

AND 

Counties. 




Religious Denominations oftlio Total Number on 
the Rolls for the Year 1885, who made at least 
one Attendance. 


R.C. . 


E.C. 


Pres. 


Others. 


Total. 


















Ulster : 




25,632 


21,406 


48,964 


4,479 


100,481 


44,282 


59,467 


Antrim. 




16,041 


10,471 


5,902 


1,280 


33,694 


15,238 


21,718 


Armagh. 




24^454 


4,345 


1,043 


169 


30,011 


13,148 


19,730 


Cavan. 




33^721 


4,751 


4,230 


424 


43,126 


16,600 


25,511 


Donegal. 




15,426 


13,825 


26,479 


2,124 


57,854 


27,679 


37,417 


Down. 




1()'018 


6,477 


305 


739 


17,539 


7,943 


11,679 


Fermanagh. 




13,351 


6,506 


12,338 


511 


32,706 


14,796 


20,911 


Londonderry. 




15,413 


2,848 


2,615 


56 


20,932 


9,038 


13,755 


Monaghan. 




21,474 


8,898 


8,395 


793 


39,560 


16,899 


24,843 


Tyrone. 




1 75,530 


79,527 


110,271 


10575 


375,903 


165,623 


235,031 


Total. 






















31,443 


347 


28 


5 


31,823 


15,830 


22,437 


Clare. 




100,447 


5,028 


340 


397 


106,212 


56,091 


76,609 


Cork. 




46,077 


772 


16 


56 


46,921 


24,286 


34,274 


Kerry. 




37,127 


791 


62 


60 


38,040 


19,966 


27,741 


Limerick. 




40,015 


1,110 


47 


55 


41,227 


21,387 


29,586 


Tipperary. 




19; 144 


282 


30 


37 


19,493 


10,045 


13,846 


Waterford. 




274,253 


8,330 


523 


610 


283,716 


147,605 


204,493 


Total. 






















7,616 


660 


_ 


17 


8,293 


4,164 


6,220 


Carlow. 




57,220 


6,089 


807 


492 


64,608 


28,120 


37,222 


Dublin. 




11,468 


641 


65 


35 


1 2,209 


5,815 


8,210 


Kildare. 




19'266 


716 


35 


26 


20,043 


10,355 


14,389 


Kilkenny. 




12,933 


873 


62 


46 


13,914 


6,785 


9,665 


King’s. 




12,225 


821 


75 


19 


13,140 


5,616 


8,669 


Longford. 




13,694 


715 


207 


44 


14,660 


6,907 


9,873 


Louth. 




18'l26 


838 


79 


15 


19,058 


9,687 


13,643 


Meath. 




12,361 


1,196 


26 


19 


13,602 


6,431 


9,166 


Queen’s. 




13,255 


423 


38 


23 


13,739 


6,789 


10,085 


Westmeath 




18,075 


965 


27 


26 


19,093 


9,201 


13,362 


Wexford. 




10,640 


1,140 


25 


76 


11,881 


5,943 


8,406 


Wicklow. 




206,879 


15,077 


1,446 


838 


224,240 


105,813 


148,910 


Total. 




52,533 


469 


111 


30 


53,143 


23,088 


33,604 


Galway. 




20,537 


1,940 


62 


168 


22,707 


10,284 


15,175 


Leitrim. 




57^678 


711 


200 


51 


58,640 


24,606 


36,307 


Mayo. 




3l'l98 


544 


57 


4 


31,803 


13,777 


21,688 


Roscommon. 




23,785 


1,397 


157 


113 


25,452 


11,658 


17,304 


Sligo. 




185,731 


5,061 


587 


366 


191,745 


83,413 


124,078 


Total. 




175,530 


79,527 


110,271 


10575 


375,903 


165,623 


235,031 


Ulster. 




274,253 


8,330 


523 


610 


283,716 


147,605 


204,493 


Munster. 




206', 879 


15,077 


1,446 


838 


224,240 


105,813 


148,910 


Leinster. 




185j731 


5,061 


587 


366 


191,745 


83,413 


124,078 


Connaught. 




1542,393 


107,995 


112,827 


12,389 


1,075,604 


502,454 


712,512 


Ireland. 


















f Per-centagc to 




78-3 


10-0 


10’5 


1-2 


“ 


“ 




| total on rolls. 
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14. Table showing the Religious Denominations of the Pupils on the Rolls 

Mixed Attendance of Roman 



Provinces 

AND 

Counties. 


Total 
No. of 
Schools. 


Undor Protostant Teachers. 


Under 


No. of 
Sohools 


| R.C. 


E.C. 


Pros. 


Others. 


Total. 


No. of 
Schools. 


R.C. 




Ulster. 

Antrim, 

Armagh, . 

Cavan, . . . 

Donegal, 

Down, . 

Fermanagh, . 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan, . . 

Tyrone, 

Total, . 

Munster. 
Clare, . , , 

Cork, . 

Kerry, . 

Limerick, 
Tipperary, . 

Waterford, . 

Total, . 

Leinster. 

Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 

King’s, . 

Longford, 

Louth, . 

Meath, . 

Queen’s, 
Westmeath, . 
Wexford, 

Wicklow, . 

Total, 

Connaught. 

Galway, 

Leitrim, . 

Mayo, . 
Roscommon, . 

Sligo, . 


35 9 
173 
201 
263 
297 

143 

222 

132 

291 


272 

102 

36 

101 

204 

58 
1 57 
44 
143 


3,633 

1,450 

690 

2,970 

2,296 

863 

3,044 

755 

2,835 


10,399 

5,905 

1,807 

2,959 

7,949 

3,547 

4,411 

1,448 

4,944 


25,884 

4,060 

457 

2,866 

14,737 

229 

8,842 

1,455 

5,545 


1,925 

672 

123 

203 

1,166 

511 

350 

49 

472 


41,841 

12,087 

3,077 

8,998 

26,148 

5,150 

16,647 

3,707 

13,796 


78 

64 

158 

162 

91 

81 

63 

84 

144 


9,482 

8,192 

16,111 

19,182 

9,260 

7,164 

6,073 

10,265 

13,918 




2,081 


1,117 


18,536 


43,369 


64,075 


5,471 


131,451 


925 


99,647 


75 

276 

109 

77 

132 

45 


2 

10 

3 

1 

6 


11 

78 

24 

6 

159 

36 


84 

648 

57 

28 

236 

39 


11 

24 

21 

3 


5 

21 

12 

30 

9 


111 

771 

93 

34 

446 

87 


73 
260 
106 

74 
124 

43 


10,045 

36,071 

17,569 

11,764 

16,796 

6,152 


714 


23 


314 


1,092 


59 


77 


1,542 


680 


98,397 


31 

87 

51 

73 

64 

58 

40 

102 

60 

70 

72 

58 


2 

22 

4 

4 

3 

4 
4 
4 

7 

1 

6 

3 


10 

231 

8 

148 

14 

64 

223 

29 

29 

19 

29 

51 


74 

2,111 

191 

141 

194 

438 

146 

82 

441 

68 

275 

153 


222 

33 

19 

12 

47 

43 

29 

12 

7 

12 


7 

244 

24 

8 

19 

15 

39 

10 

3 

5 

13 

15 


91 

2,808 

256 

316 

239 

564 

451 

150 

485 

99 

329 

219 


29 

47 

47 

69 

61 

54 
35 
94 

53 

69 

66 

55 


3,671 

7,336 

5,212 

7,399 

6,949 

6,945 

4,469 

9,881 

6,145 

7,144 

6,620 

5,814 


766 


64 


855 


4,314 


436 


402 


6,007 


679 


77,585 


91 

107 

103 

76 

129 


2 

9 

8 

5 

12 


48 

109 

129 

102 

146 


60 

514 

240 

219 

441 


12 

39 
148 

40 
67 


33 

10 

4 

33 


120 

695 

527 

365 

687 


91 

98 

95 

71 

116 


12,968 

11,419 

15,257 

9,601 

14,433 


Total, . 
Grand Total, 


509 


36 


534 


1,474 


306 


80 


2,394 


471 


63,678 


4,070 


1,240 


20,239 


50,249 


64,876 


6,030 


141,394 


2,755 


339,307 
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of the 4,070 Schools from which Returns have been reoeived, exhibiting a 
Catholics and Protestants. 





Roman Catliolio Toachers 




Under Protestant and Roman Catholic Teachers. 


PnOVINOKS 




E.C. 


Pros. 


Oth ors 


Total. 


No. of 
School 


1 R.C. 


E.C. 


Pres. 


| Others 


Total. 


AND 

COUN'.IKS. 




317 

742 

943 

.075 

633 

1,342 

310 

550 

1,537 


850 

284 

143 

565 

896 

17 

708 

510 

1,064 


31 

31 

10 

48 

29 

25 

11 

l 

62 


10,680 

9,249 

17,207 

20,770 

10,818 

8,548 

7,111 

11,326 

16,631 


9 

7 

7 

2 

4 

o 

4 

4 


740 

393 

730 

154 

241 

96 

314 

344 


1,191 

387 

163 

52 

313 

50 

208 

168 


1,458 

348 

166 

31 

25 

133 

1-29 

155 


341 

88 

4 

1 

32 

7 

4 

24 


3,730 

1,216 

1,063 

238 

611 

286 

655 

691 


Ulster. 

Antrim. 

Armagh. 

Cavan. 

Donegal. 

Down. 

Fermanagh. 

Londonderry. 

Monaghan. 

Tyrone. 




7,408 


5,037 


248 


112,340 


39 


3,012 


2,532 


2,445 


501 


8,490 


Total. 




233 

783 

378 

282 

511 

154 


17 

39 

6 

7 

8 
21 


18 

16 

17 

14 

14 


10,295 

36,911 

17,969 

12,070 

17,329 

6,341 


6 

2 

2 

1 


1,422 

109 

65 

52 


374 

151 

99 

58 


34 

19 

13 

6 


61 

24 

5 

14 


1,891 

303 

182 

130 


Munster. 

Clare. 

Cork. 

Kerry. 

Limerick. 

Tipperary. 

W aterford. 




2,341 


98 


79 


100,915 


11 


1,648 


682 


72 


104 


2,506 


Total. 




121 

298 

161 

287 

263 

265 

104 

319 

228 

200 

271 

236 


23 

23 

16 

17 

28 

17 

23 

2 

10 

7 

13 


11 

1 

10 

1 

4 

3 

8 


3,792 

7,668 

5,397 

7,712 

7,230 

7,242 

4,590 

10,223 

6,375 

7,354 

6.901 

6,071 


18 

1 

4 


3,857 

168 

813 


1,319 

23 

130 


184 

23 


119 

2 


5,479 

214 

945 


Leinster. 

Carlow. 

Dublin. 

Kildare. 

Kilkenny. 

King’s. 

Longford. 

Louth. 

Meath. 

Queen’s. 

W estmeath. 

Wexford. 

Wicklow. 




2,753 


179 


38 


80,555 


23 


4,838 


1 ,472 


207 


121 


6,638 


Total. 




327 

697 

343 

325 

708 


41 
5 

38 

17 

42 


15 

6 

12 

34 


13,351 

12,127 

15,650 

9,943 

15,217 


1 

1 


8 

12 


63 

69 


21 

18 


7 

34 


99 

133 


Connaught. 

Galway. 

Leitrim. 

Mayo. 

Roscommon. 

Sligo. 




2,400 


143 


67 


66,288 


2 


20 


132 


39 


41 


232 


Total. 




14,902 


5,457 


432 


360,098 


75 


9,518 


4,818 


2,763 


767 


17,866 


Grand Total. J 
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Mixed Schools. 

15 The following tables show, according to provinces, the number 
of Roman Catholic and Protestant Pupils on rolls of 4,070 Mixed 
Schools, in 1885, and the percentage of each denomination :— 

A.— Mixed Schools- under Romas Catholic Teachers exclusively. 



Roman Catholic Protostant 

Pupils. Pupils. 

88 - 7 percent. 11*3 per cent. 
97-5 ,, 2*5 „ 



Mixed 

Provinces. Schools. 

Ulster, . • .925 

Munster, . • • 680 

Leinster, . • • 679 

Connaught, . .471 

B. Mixed Schools under Protestant Teachers exclusively. 



Per-centagcof each Denomination 
to total Mixed Attendance in 
those Schools. 



Roman 

Catholio 

Pupils. 



Protestant 

Pupils. 



No. of Sohools. 



Roman 

Catholics. 



Protestants. 



Roman Catholic Protestant 

Pupils. Pupils. 

14*1 per cent. 85*9 per cent. 
20-4 ,, 79-6 

14-2 „ 85-8 ,, 

22-3 „ 77-7 ,, 



_ Mixed 

Provinces. schools. 

Ulster, . . .1,117 

Munster, ... 23 

Leinster, . • . 64 

Connaught, . . 36 

-Mixed Schools under Roman Catholic and Protestant Teachers 
conjointly. 



Roman Catholic 1 
Pupils. 

35*5 per cent. 
65-8 ,, 

72*9 
8-6 



Protestant 

Pupils. 

t. 64*5 per cent. 
342 ,, 

27-1 „ 

91-4 „ 



Mixed 

Schools. 



Provinces. 

Ulster, 

Munster, . 
Leinster, . 
Connaught, 



Summary. 
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Roman 


Protestant 


Per-contago of each Denomination 
to total Mixed Attendance in 
those Schools. 




Pupils. 




Roman 

Catholics. 


Protestants. 


75 


9,518 


8,348 


53-3 


46-7 





Roman 


Protostant 


Per-centageof each Denomination 
to total Mixed Attendance in 
those Sohools. 




Pupils. 








i 




4,070 


369,064 


150,294 


71*1 | 28*9 





Roman 


Protostant 


Per-contago of oach Denomination 
to total Mixed Attendance in 
thoso Schools.. 




Pupils. 




Roman Protostants. 

Catholics. 


2,755 


339,307 


20,791 


94-2 5*8 
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Unmixed Schools. 

18. The following table exhibits the religions denominations of pupils on 
rolls of 3,829 schools, attended exclusively by Homan Catholic or by 
Protestant children : — 



Provinces 

and 

Counties. 


Total 

Number 

of 

Schools. 


| Under Roman 
Catholic Teachers. 




Unde 


Protestant Teachors. 


Number 

of 

Schools 


No. of 
Pupils. 


No. of 
Schools 


No. of Pupils — Protestants. 


R. C. 


E. C. 


Pres. 


Others. 


Total. 


Ulster. 




















Antrim, 




238 


47 


11,777 


191 


9,499 


20,772 


2,182 


32,453 


Armagh, . 




79 


28 


6,006 


51 


3,437 


1,210 


489 


5' 136 


Cavan, 




86 


62 


6,923 


24 


1,432 


277 






Donegal, . 




128 


101 


11,569 


27 


817 


799 


173 


1'789 


Down, 




154 


19 


3,716 


135 


5,191 


10,815 


928 


16', 934 


Fermanagh, 




35 


15 


1.750 


20 


1,275 


34 


171 




Londonderry, 




58 


22 


4,138 


36 


1,643 


2,497 


119 


4,259 


Monaghan, 




42 


28 


4,079 


14 


642 


521 


o 


1 '165 


Tyrone, 




71 


32 


4,377 


39 


2,199 


1,631 


235 


4,065 


Total, 




891 


354 


54,335 


537 


26,135 


38,556 


4,331 


69,022 


Munster. 




















Clare, 




157 


156 


21,387 


1 


30 








Cork, 




441 


386 


62,843 


55 


3,223 


243 


297 


3,763 


Kerry, 




217 


208 


28,484 


9 


337 


10 


28 


375 


Limerick, . 




171 


166 


25,248 


5 


330 


36 


19 


385 


Tipperary, . 




182 


176 


22,951 


6 


264 


5 


6 


275 


Waterford, 




85 


84 


12,904 


1 


31 


" 


- 


31 


Total, 




1,253 


1,176 


173,817 


77 


4,215 


294 


350 


4,859 


Leinster. 




















Carlow, 




41 


32 


3,935 


9 


465 




10 




Dublin, 




186 


153 


45,796 


33 


2,361 


378 


118 


2,857 


Kildare, 




51 


45 


6,248 


6 


289 


9 


10 




Kilkenny, . 




108 


103 


11,719 


5 


288 




8 


296 


King’s, 




47 


38 


5,970 


9 


416 


33 


26 




Longford, . 




45 


37 


5,216 


8 


118 


_ 




118 


Louth, 




60 


53 


8,834 


7 


442 


124 


5 


571 


Meath, 




79 


71 


7,403 


8 


307 


27 


3 


337 


Queen’s, 




55 


47 


6,187 


8 


527 


12 


16 








60 
















Wexford, . 




85 


77 


11,426 


8 


419 


8 


10 




Wicklow, . 




52 


39 


4,775 


13 


751 


12 


53 


816 


Total, 




869 


750 


123,601 


119 


6,538. 


. ... 62.4 


277 


7,439 


Connaught. 




















Galway, 




274 


273 


39,509 


1 


19 


37 


8 


64 


Leitrim, 




88 


73 


9,009 


15 


729 


18 


129 


876 


Mayo, 




235 


231 


42,292 


4 


128 


14 


29 


171 


Roscommon, 




151 


151 


21,495 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 




Sligo, 




68 


64 


9,194 


4 


179 


30 


12 


221 


Total, 




816 


792 


121,499 


24 


1,055 


99 


178 


1,332 


Grand Total, 




3,829 


3,072 


473,252 


757 


37,943 


39,573 


5,136 


82,652 



There are four other schools of an unmixed attendance which cannot he brought under any of the 
headings in these Tables, viz, : — Two in Londonderry, one in Cork, and one in Tipperary. 
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Unmixed 
attendance 
average per 
School. 



Per-centage 
of Schools 
with mixed 
Religious 
attendance. 



Ages of 
Pupils. 



Fifty-second Report of the Commissioners 



1 7. The average number of Roman Catholic and Protestant pupils 
on rolls in the unmixed schools, according to Provinces, in 1885, 
was as follows: — 



— 


A.— Undor Roman 
Catholic Teachers 
exclusively. 


B. — Undor Protestant Toachers exclusively. 


Sohools. 


R.C. pupils 
per school. 


Schools. 


E.C. 

pupils. 


Pres. 

pupils. 


Others. 


Protestant 
pupils 
per school. 




354 


153-4 


537 


48-6 


71-8 


8-1 


128-5 




1,176 


147-8 


77 


54-7 


3-8 


4-6 


63-1 




750 


164-8 


119 


54-9 


5-3 


2-3 


62-5 


Connaught, . 


792 


153-4. 


24 


44-0 


4-1 


7-4 


55-5 


Total, . 


3,072 


- 


757 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Average per School, 


- 


154-1 




50-1 


52-3 


6-8 


109-2 



18. The foregoing Returns in reference to the religious de- 
nominations of the pupils, include all the pupils who made any 
attendance at our schools on any day between the 1st of January 
and the 31st of December, 1885. It will be seen that during 
the year a mixed attendance of Roman Catholic and Protestant 
pupils was to be found in 4,070 schools, whilst in 3,833 schools the 
attendance was unmixed. 



19. The per-centage of Schools exhibiting a mixed attendance 
of Roman Catholic and Protestant Pupds, for each year from 1876 
to 1885, is as follows: — 

1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1881. 1885. 

Ulster, . 76-9 764 75'6 74'8 75'0 75'0 73-7 73-3 72'1 700 

Munster, . 39'0 40 4 404 39 2 39-5 39-7 37-7 374 36'7 36 3 

Leinster. . 51-7 510 50'7 49'6 490 46'7 474 47'8 44'8 46'9 

Connaught, 47'7 44'9 44\5 43’6 43'3 43-7 42'5 42-0 40'9 384 



Total, . 574 56 - 9 56-5 55'6 55'6 554 54’0 53’8 524 51'5 



Ages op Pupils on Rolls. 



We ascertained from the Managers the ages of the pupils on the 
rolls who made any attendance within the year ; the following 
Table is a summary of the information : — 



Classification according to Age. 


M. 


F. 


Total. 


Per- 

centage. 


No. of Pupils, 3 but under 4 years of age last birth-day, 


12,845 


16,567 


29,412 


2-7 




aged 4 years but under 5 years 


„ 


33,062 


36,123 


69,185 


6-4 




5 




G 


„ 


46,546 


46,007 


92,553 


8-6 




6 




7 




52,092 


51,146 


103,238 


9-6 




7 




8 




53,463 


53,524 


106,987 


9-9 




8 




9 




53,834 


54,185 


108,019 


10-1 




9 




10 




53,166 


53,793 


106,959 


9-9 




10 




11 


• „ 


52,192 


53,590 


105,782 


9'8 




11 




12 




47,736 


49,017 


96,753 


9-0 




12 




13 




42,698 


43,083 


85,781 


8-0 




13 




14 




33,747 


33,045 


66,792 


62 




14 




15 




24,106 


22,231 


46,337 


4-3 




15 




16 




14,925 


12,461 


27,386 


2 6 




18 and above 




» 


17,561 


12,859 


30,420 


2-9 






Total, 






537,973 


537,631 


1,075,604 


ioo-o 
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Classification of Pupils on Rolls according to the 
Attendances. 

We also ascertained from the Managers the number and attend- Attendance 
ances made by each of the pupils who attended at least once within of Pupils ‘ 
the year, and the following Table is a summary of the informa- 
tion : — 



- 


- 


Per- 

centage. 


Number of Pupils who made within the 12 months 

under 50 attendances, 

50 but under 100, . 

100 „ 150, ’ 

150 „ 200. ....!] 

200 and above, 

Total, 


289,202 

229,296 

282,362 

214,046 

60,698 


269 

21-3 

26-3 

199 

5-6 


1,075,604 


100-0 



We also ascertained the number of pupils who attended in the 
first six and in the last six months of the year, viz. : 

347,905 pupils made 75 attendances or above during the first 
six months of the year. 

310,324 pupils made 75 attendances or above during the last 
six months of the year. 

Model Schools. 

20. The number of District and Minor Model Schools in opera- Model 
tion at the end of the year was 26. The number of Model Schools Scll0 ° l8 * 
in the Metropolitan District was 3; total, 29. These contain 

in all 87 separate departments.* The Results Examinations show 
that the Model Schools continue to maintain their high character. 

(See Appendix). 

21. The number of pupils on rolls who attended once or oftener 
within the last fourteen days of the month immediately preceding 
the Results Examinations in each school in 1885, was 10,494.t 

22. Ihe average daily attendance at the Model Schools for the 
year was 8,426. 

23. The per-centage of average attendance of pupils in Model 
Schools throughout the year to the number on the rolls who 
attended on any of the last 14 days of the month preceding 
the Annual Examinations was 80 3. 



^liere were originally 94 separate departments: subsequently, the Infant 
'.epartments ot Dunmanway, Enniscorthy, Galway, Trim, Parsonstown, Kilkenny, 
and Athy Schools were amalgamated witli the Female departments— leaving 87 
operative schools. 

tThe total number of pupils on the rolls of the Model Schools who made anv 
attendance lor the year ended 31st December. 1885, was 15,505. 
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24. Return of the Religious Denominations of the Pupils on the Rolls who made 
any attendance at the Metropolitan, District and Minor Model Schools, 
between 1st January and 31st December, 1885 ; the Number of Pupils who 
attended once or often er within the last fourteen days of the month immediately 
preceding the Results Examination in each School, and also the Average 
Daily Attendance. 









Religious Denominations. 






Averago 
















Dinly 






R.C. 


E.C. 


Pres. 


Otlior 

Porsua- 

sions. 


Total. 




anoe. 


Dublin, 


Metropolitan : 


J 
















Central Model, 


2,007 


885 


161 


100 


3,153 


1,927 


1,475 




West Dublin, . 


572 


92- 


12 


- 


676 


395 


317 




Inchicore, 


520 


193 


13 


4 


730 


465 


354 


Kildare, . 


Athy, 


; 3 


97 


31 


10 


141 


109 


80 


Cavan, 


Bailieborough, . 


229 


. 84 


86 


4 


403 


306 


181 


Antrim, . 


Ballymena, 


• 8 


70 


329 


29 


436 


317 


272 


Antrim, . 


Belfast, 


•53 


591 


922 


291 


1,859 


1,270 


1,044 


Tipperary, 


Clonmel, . 


78 


128 


17 


5 


228 


143 


130 


Londonderry, 


Coleraine, 
















Cork, 


Cork, 


379 


326 


34 


50 


789 


537 


425 


Cork, 


D unmanway, . 


420 


41 


- 


11 


472 


344 


276 


Wexford, . 


Enniscorthy, 


4 


139 


9 


8 


160 


115 


99 


Fermanagh, 


Enniskillen, 


42 


178 


45 


63 


328 


228 


191 


Galway, . 


Galway, . 


37 


99 


38 


13 


187 


139 


118 


Kilkenny, . 


Kilkenny, . 


15 


122 


25 


13 


175 


130 


103 


Limerick, . 


Limerick, . 


137 


208 


19 


29 


393 


258 


211 


Londonderry, 


Londonderry, . 


5 


169 


306 


29 


509 


362 


296 


Armagh, . 


Newry, 


34 


164 


214 


27 


439 


304 


241 


Down, 


Newtownards, . 


1 


49 


404 


56 


510 


338 


286 


Sligo, 


Sligo, 


17 


167 


55 


87 


326 


229 


189 


Meath, 


Trim, 


186 


48 


_ 


12 


246 


175 


140 


Waterford, 


Waterford, 


112 


127 


14 


34 


287 


170 


149 


Antrim, 


Ballymoney, 


2 


44 


403 


7 


456 


314 


260 


Antrim, 


Carrickfergus, . 


12 


91 


204 


56 


363 


263 


229 


Armagh, . 


Lurgan, . 


6 


268 


159 


92 


525 


392 


330 


Monaghan, 


Monaghan, 


12 


205 


180 


4 


401 


304 


249 


Tyrone, . 


N.-T. -Stewart, . 


1 


111 


128 


20 


260 


204 


161 


Tyrone, . 


Omagh, . 


7 


296 


198 


59 


560 


384 


308 


King’s, 


Parsonstown, . 


11 


129 


12 


19 


171 


135 


111 




Total, 


4,914 


5,176 


4,249 


1,166 


15,505 


10,494 


8,426 



25. The numbers paying school fees at the following rates in the 
above-named Model Schools on the 31st March, 1886, were: — 

At Is. Id. per quarter, 2,892 pupils. At 7s. 6 d. per quarter, 1 1 pupils. 
„ 2s. 6d. . . 4,039 „ 10s. Od. . . 509 „ 

„ 3s. 3d.* . . 49 „ „ 20s. Od. . . 37 „ 

,, 5s. Od. . . 2,230 „ 9,767 

The amount apportioned to the Teachers of Model Schools 
in School-fees, supplemental to their emoluments from the Board, 
during the year ended 31st March, 1886, was £4,072 14s. Id. ; the 
remainder of the School-fees, £2,019 4s. lOd is payable into Her 
Majesty’s Exchequer as an Extra Receipt. 

* Special Fee for Soldiers’ children, according to War Office Regulation. 
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^6. Literary Classification of Pupils who attended once or oftener 
within tlio last fourteen days of the month immediately preced- 
ing the Results Examination in each School. 



School. 








Classification of Pupils. 






Infants 


Class 

I. 


Class 

II. 


Class 

III. 


Class 

IV. 


Class 

Vi. 


Class 

V2. 


Class 

VI. 


Total. 


Central Model, . 


130 


219 


261 


314 


322 


272 


185 


224 


1,927 


West Dublin, 


81 


44 


73 


74 


50 


39 


14 


20 


395 


Inchicore, . 


J 13 


49 


37 


83 


59 


59 


29 


36 


465 


Athy, 


28 


10 


16 


10 


15 


11 


3 


16 


109 


Bailieborough, . 


54 


29 


25 


28 


52 


32 


16 


70 


306 


Ballymena, 


40 


18 


35 


43 


43 


39 


42 


57 


317 


Belfast, 


70 


78 


115 


192 


206 


232 


174 


203 


1,270 


Clonmel, . 


17 


9 


23 


18 


17 


18 


16 


25 


'143 


Coleraine, . 


32 


8 


10 


17 


26 


27 


43 


74 


237 


Cork, 


105 


64 


68 


76 


70 


56 


48 


50 


537 


Dunmanway, 


59 


32 


32 


33 


82 


28 


35 


93 


344 


Enniscorthy, 


20 


14 


14 


17 


16 


9 


13 


12 


115 


Enniskillen, 


22 


17 


25 


42 


34 


19 


22 


47 


228 


Galway, . 


14 


14 


19 


19 


19 


20 


12 


22 


139 


Kilkenny, . 


18 


15 


19 


22 


11 


25 


8 


12 


130 


Limerick, . 


65 


22. 


40 


34 


22 


27 


16 


32 


258 


Londonderry, 


67 


34 


46 


49 


38 


43 


39 


46 


362 


Newry, 


71 


16 


31 


34 


36 


33 


25 


58 


304 


Ncwtownards, . 


52 


22 


26 


51 


48 


41 


29 


69 


338 


Sligo, 


35 


15 


23 


18 


33 


25 


35 


45 


229 


Trim, 


21 


28 


25 


45 


17 


14 


13 


12 


175 


Waterford, 


18 


20 


21 


22 


32 


23 


23 


11 


170 


Ballymoney, 


53 


29 


36 


37 


26 


27 


30 


76 


314 


Carrickfergus, . 


44 


21 


12 


39 


34 


35 


34 


44 


263 


Lurgan, 

Monaghan, 


61 


50 


44 


45 


47 


45 


49 




392 


74 


27 


33 


39 


28 


27 


27 






Newtownste wart. 


31 


25 


23 


30 


19 


26 


25 


25 


204 


Omagh, 


88 


36 


51 


57 


54 


37 


24 


37 




Parsonstown, 


36 


16 


19 


15 


11 


15 


15 


8 


135 


Total, 


1,519 


981 


1,202 


1,503 


1,417 


1,304 


1,044 


1,524 


10,494 


Per-centage, 


14-5 


9-4 


11-5 


L4-3 


13-5 


12-4 


9-9 


14-5 


Per-centage, 


14-5 




35-2 






50'-3 







t rom this Table it will be seen that the classification of the pupils 
attending Model schools is of a remarkably satisfactory character. 



Convent and Monastery National Schools. 

These schools are divided in regard to salaries into two classes ; Convent 
(a) those whose teachers adopt the principle of classification, and 
are paid the same scale of class salaries as teachers of ordinary Schools!' 1, 
National schools ; and (})') those in which the amount of salary 
awarded is regulated by the average number of children in daily 
attendance. Previous to the 1 st of April, 1885, the payments to 
Convent and Monastery National Schools, whose teachers elected 
not to be examined for classification were at the rate of 4s. per 
pupil per annum, calculated on the average daily attendance; 
but since_ that date, according to a scale for which we obtained 
the sanction of the Lords of Pier Majesty’s Treasury, there has 
been paid to teachers of schools in this category, a merit capitation 
grant of 12s. a head when the Results Examination has been 
entirely satisfactory, and 10s. a head when it has been fair or 
passable. 
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The payment in each case is in addition to Results Fees and 

Gratuities. , 

The following table shows the average daily attendance, ancl 
number of pupils on the rolls of Convent and Monastery National 
Schools : — 





Paid by Capitation. 


Paid by Classification. 


Total. 


Class of 
Sohoul. 


No. of 
Schools 


No. of 
Pupils on 
Rolls. 


Avorage 

Attend- 


No. of 
Schools 


No. of 
Pupils on 
Rolls. 


Average 

Attond- 

anco. 


No. of 
Schools 


No. of 
Pupils on 
Rolls. 


Average 

Attend- 

ance. 


Convent, . 


210 


100,678 


52,675 


23 


8,687 


4,446 


233 


109,365 


57,121 


Monastery, 


3 


2,330 


1,031 


14 


4,178 


2,235 


17 


6,508 


3,267 


Total, 


213 


103,008 


53,706 


37 


12,865 


6,681 


250 


115,873 


60,388 



Workhouse Schools. 

Workhouse 27. The number of Workhouse Schools in connexion with us on 
Schools. the 31st December, 1885, was 158. Of these schools, 41 are in 
Ulster, 50 in Munster, 39 in Leinster, and 28 in Connaught. 

These schools were examined on the same system as the Ordinary 
Schools, and extracts from the reports of our Inspectors were 
communicated to the Local Government Board, for the information 
of the different Boards of Guardians. The salaries of the Teachers 
are determined by the Toor Law authorities, and paid from the 
Consolidated Fund; but the Poor Law Guardians have power, 
under the Teachers Act, to award from the rates the amount of 
results fees payable on the Inspectors’ reports. 

The total number of pupils appearing on the rolls of these 
Workhouse Schools during the year ending 31st December, 
1885, was 11,750, and the average daily attendance was 6,377. 

Training Colleges. 

Training Four Training Colleges have been in operation in the past 
colleges, y ear ; viz., the Marlborough-street Training College for Male and 

Female Students, “ St. Patrick’s ” Training College for Male Stu- 
dents, at Drumcondra ; “ Our Lady of Mercy ” Training College 
for Female Students, in Baggot-street, Dublin ; and the “ Church 
of Ireland” Training College for Male and Female Students, in 
Kildare-place, Dublin. The first named is under our own manage- 
ment; the remaining three are under local management. 

(a.) Marlborough-street Training College. 

In the Marlborough-street Training College, 172 Students were 
in training within the year, of whom 6 left before the end of 
the session. Fifty-nine had been pupil teachers or monitors, and 
36 teachers already employed in National Schools either as 
principals or assistants, who ■were admitted for a course of one 
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year’s training, and examined at the close of the year. Ninety-four 
out of the 95 examined, passed the qualifying examination. 

The other 7l Queen’s Scholars had entered for a two years’ 
course of training, and all passed the examination entitling them 
to be retained for the second year. 

Of the 95 Students above referred to 52 were Males and 43 
Females. Of these, 40 were Roman Catholics, 20 late Established 
Church, 33 Presbyterians, and 2 were of other persuasions. In 
addition to the above, 6 Female Externs were trained, viz. : — 1 
Assistant, 1 Pupil Teacher, and 4 Pupils, of whom 3 were Roman 
Catholics, 2 late Established Church, and 1 Presbyterian. 

The total number trained from the commencement of our 
proceedings up to 31st August, 1885, was 11,320.* From 1st 
September, 1885, this Training College adopted the plan in force 
in the local Training Colleges of requiring Candidates, not being 
certificated Teachers, to continue in residence for a two years’ 
course, the term previously having been for one year. 



(6.) St. Patrick's Training College, Dimmcondra. 

In “St. Patrick’s” Training College, 137 Queen’s Scholars 
were in training within the year, of whom 4 left before the end 
of the Session. Of 133 remaining, G1 were Teachers already 
employed in National Schools, either as Principals or Assist- 
ants, who were admitted for a course of one year’s training, 
and examined at the close of the Session, on the programme 
prescribed for Students at the end of the second year, when all 
passed the qualifying examination ; 37 were Students of the second 
year, of whom 36 passed. 

The other 35 Queen’s Scholars had entered for a two years’ 
course of training, and were in their first year. All of them passed 
the examination entitling them to be retained for a second year. 



(c.) Our Lady of Mercy Training College, Baggot-street. 

In <c Our Lady of Mercy,” Training College, 99 Queen’s Scholars 
were in training within the year, of whom 1 left before the end 
of the Session. Of the 98 remaining 20 were Teachers already 
employed in National Schools, either as Principals or Assistants, 
who were admitted for a course of one year’s training, and 
examined at the close of the Session, on the programme prescribed 
for students at the end of the second year, when all passed 

* This number includes the Ex-Pupil Teachers and Ex-Monitors, who attended for a 
one-year course under the old regulation. 

B 
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the qualifying examination. Sixty-seven were Students of second 
year, all of whom passed. 

The other 11 Queen’s Scholars had entered for a two years' 
course of training and were in their first year. All of them passed 
the examination entitling them to be retained for a second year. 



(d.) “ Church of Ireland Training College , Kildare-place." 

In the “ Church of Ireland ” Training College, 62 Queen’s 
Scholars (14 males and 48 females) were in training within the year. 
One female left before the end of the Session. Of the 61 remain- 
ing 19 (7 males and 12 females) were Teachers already em- 
ployed in National Schools, either as Principals or Assistants, who 
were admitted for a course of one year’s training, and examined 
at the close of the Session, on the programme prescribed for 
students at the end of the second year, when all passed the qualify- 
ing examination. The other 42 Queen’s Scholars (7 males and 35 
females) had entered for a two years’ course of training, and all 
passed the examination entitling them to be retained for a second 
year. 



Annual Examinations of Teachers and Monitors. 

These Annual Examinations took place in July, 1885, at the 
various District Centres and at the local Training Colleges. 

The number of Teachers examined was 1,084 from ordinary 
National Schools, and 13 from Model Schools, total 1,097; and of 
Monitors, 1,890 from Ordinary Schools, and 50 from Model Schools, 
total 1,940 ; there were 169 Pupil Teachers from Model Schools 
also, examined, and 474 Queen’s Scholars in residence in the 
Training Colleges ; gross total examined 3,680. 

Copies of the Examination Questions, and an analysis of the 
answering of the different classes of papers will be found in the 
Appendix to this Report. 



* In t0 this number there were 422 young persons examined for places in the 

different Colleges— giving a gross total of 4,102, persons examined. 
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Number of Teachers. 

29. We had in our service on 31st December, 1885, 7,793 
Principal Teachers and 3,157 Assistants, making, in the whole, 
10,950 classed Teachers, of whom 3,528 were trained. We had 
also in our service, at the same time, 430 Workmistresses and 
Industrial Teachers, 55 Junior Literary Assistants, 138 Temporary 
Assistants, and 17 Temporary Workmistresses. 

The Conductors of 213 Convent and Monastery Schools paid by 
capitation are not included in this return. 

30. The number of teachers in the several classes on 31st 
December, 1885, was as follows:— 





Principals. 


Assistants. 






Workmis- 


Temporary Assistants. 




Class. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Assistants. 


Industrial 

Teachers. 


Male,. 


Females. 


Work- 

mistresses. 


I 1 . 


173 


Ill 


14 


26 


j- 1,224, 












I 2 . 


439 


363 


23 


75 












2i . 


1,626 

340 


1,082 


105 


422 


[■ 4,087 












2 2 . 


241 


95 


176 












3'. . 


1,770 


1,138 


437 


1,445 


j- 5,039 












3 2 . 


276 


234 


132 


207 












Total, . 


4,624 


3,169 


806 


2,351 


10,950 


55 


430 


56 


82 


17 




7,793 


3,157 








138 




Gross Total, 


11,590 



31. During the year 1885, there were 565 persons newly, ap- New 
pointed as Principal or Assistant Teachers. We have received Teachers, 
particulars as to the antecedents of 512 of these Teachers, of whom 
255 were principals, and 257 assistants. 



109 J 
52 -j 

315 

36 

512 



Prin. Assist. 

33 22 had been trained in Marlborough-st. Training College. 

18 8 „ St. Patrick’s „ 

19 9 „ Our Lady of Mercy „ 

22 15 had been Pupil Teachers, 

3 2 „ Paid Monitors, 

8 2 „ Pupils only, 



In Model National 
Schools. 



/ 99 


125 




Paid Monitors, 


| 40 


51 


„ 


Pupils only, 


1 12 


18 




Paid Monitors, 


{ 1 


5 




Pupils only, 


255 


257 







1 In Ordinary National 
J Schools. 

) In Convent National 
. j Schools. 



32. The Inspectors were directed to report so far as could be Teachers 
ascertained as to the circumstances of the withdrawals of teachers, 

and have furnished particulars in 282 cases, as follows: — from the 

service. 



B 2 
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Trained. 



Causes of Withdrawal. 


First Class. 


Second Class. 


Third Class. 


Total! 


To enter Civil Service, 


M. 

1 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


1 


Domestic Duties (Marriage, &c.), 


- 


- 


2 


6 


- 


6 


14 


Commercial Pursuits, 

Collegiate or Religious Vocation, 
On account of Age or 111 Health 
on Pension or Gratuity, . 


- 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


1 


2 


1 


2 






- 


5 


6 


8 


20 


7 


14 


8 


G3 


To teach Schools not in connexion, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Emigrated, .... 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


1 


Dismissed, .... 


— 


- 


- 


— 


— 


- 


— 


Died, 


9 


3 


,7 


- 


4 


3 


2G 


Total, 


IS 


12 


32 


13 


18 


18 


111 



Untrained. 



Causes of Withdrawal. 


First Class. 


Second Class. 


Third Class. 


Total. 




M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 




To enter Civil Service, 

Domestic Duties (Marriage, &c.), 


1 


- 


_ 


- 


2 


- 


3 


- 


- 


1 


10 


- 


29 


40 


Commercial Pursuits, 


_ 


_ 




- 


3 


2 


5 


Collegiate or Religious Vocation, 
On account of Age or 111 Health 






1 


1 


2 


“ 


4 


on Pension or Gratuity, . 


_ 


1 


5 


10 


17 


24 


67 


To teach Schools not in connexion, 


_ 


- 


- 


1 


1 


2 


4 


Emigrated, .... 


- 


_ 


1 


- 


13 


G 


20 


Dismissed, .... 


- 


_ 


- 


2 


2 


- 


4 


Died, ..... 




2 


5 


5 


13 


9 


34 


Total, Untrained, 


1 


3 


13 


29 


63 


72 


171 


„ Trained, 














111 

282 



Paid Monitors. 

33. The number of paid Monitors on the 31st December, 1885, 
was 2,933 Males, and 4,962 Females. Total, 7,895. There were 
also 154 pupil teachers in our Model Schools. 

The following table gives the number of Monitors recognised, 
distinguishing year of service : — 



Status. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


I st year, 

2nd „ ... 

3rd „ ... 

4th „ ... 

5th „ ... 

Total, . 


1,166 

632 

504 

408 

173 


1,744 

1,074 

932 

803 

409 


2,910 

1,756 

1,436 

1,2-11 

582 


2,933 


4,962 


7,895 



Monitors, at the end of their first, second, and fourth years, are 
examined at the Results Examinations of their respective Schools ; 
but at the end of their third and fifth years, they are examined 
at the General Examinations held in July; those of the third year 
on a special paper of questions prepared for the purpose, and those 
of the fifth year on the same papers as those set to Teachers who 
are Candidates for third class. 

The result of the July Examination, 1885, is shown in the 
following Table : — 

, . . Examined. Passed. Porcont. 

imrd Year Monitors (examined in Special Papers), 1,390 1,224 88-1 

„ (examined in Third Class Papers), 500 457 Ol'l 
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Local Aid to Schools. 

34. The following table, which excludes Workhouse, Lunatic Local emc- 
Asylum, and closed Schools, and schools from -which no returns Teach e ra 
were received, shows, in counties and provinces, the amount 
of local emoluments, exclusive of Rates, received in aid of 
salaries of Teachers of 7,742 National Schools during the year 
1885, with the average for each school, and for each pupil in daily 
attendance. 



Provinces 
and Counties. 


Payments by 
Pupils. 


Subscriptions, 
&o., &c. 


Total. 


No. of 
Schools. 


Average 

Daily 

Atten- 

dance. 


Average 
per School. 


Payment per unit of average 
attendance. 


School 

Pence. 


Subscrip- 

tions. 


Total. 


Ulster: 


£ s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 






£ 


s. 


* 


s. 


d. 


S. d. 


s. 


d. 


Antrim, 


11,935 1 


5 


1,541 


0 


0 


13.476 


1 


5 


590 


43,838 


22 


16 


9* 


5 


54 


0 8.4 


6 


If 


Armagh, 


2,688 0 


6 


1,369 


0 


2 


4,057 


0 


8 


249 


15,129 


16 


5 104 


3 


6.i 


1 94 


5 


4| 


Cavan, . 


1,938 8 


4 


942 


19 


7 


2,881 


7 


11 


283 


13,039 


10 


3 


7$ 


2 114 


1 5} 


4 


5 


Donegal, 


2,260 9 


7 


1,437 


2 


11 


3,697 


12 


6 


385 


16,513 


9 


12 


1 


2 


8* 


I 8| 


4 


54 


Down, . 


6,904 13 


C 


1,660 


0 


1 1 


8,564 


13 


11 


447 


27,558 


19 


3 


2A 


5 


0 


1 2j 


6 


2| 


Fermanagh, . 


1,359 3 


5 


873 


6 


3 


2,232 


9 


8 


175 


7,868 


12 


15 


U 


3 


51 


2 2J 


5 


8 


Londonderry, 


2,903 6 


6 


2,709 


13 


0 


5,612 


19 


6 


278 


14,669 


20 


3 


H 


3 


1U 


3 84 


7 


74 


Monaghan, . 


1,430 2 


4 


1,056 


3 


10 


2,486 


6 


2 


170 


8,955 


14 


12 


•6 


3 


2| 


2 4f 


5 


64 


Tyrone, . 


2,871 11 


4 


1,066 


10 


0 


3,938 


1 


4 


356 


16,762 


11 


1 


n 


3 


5 


1 H 


4 


8i 


Total, 


34,290 16 


5 


12,655 


16 


8 


46,946 13 l 


2,933 


164,331 


16 


0 


u 


4 


2 


1 «4 


5 81 


Munster : 






































Clare, . 


3,713 1 


5 


371 


2 


0 


4,084 


3 


5 


224 


15,574 


18 


4 


8 


4 


94 


0 5f 


5 


3 


Cork, . 


13,490 11 


3 


3,418 


13 


1 


16,909 


4 


4 


701 


55,234 


24 


2 


5 


4 10A 


1 3 


6 


lb 


Kerry, . 


5,059 8 


11 


1,636 


6 


6 


6,695 


15 


5 


320 


24,005 


20 


18 


54 


4 


2 h 


1 44 


5 


G| 


Limerick, 


4,848 7 


11 


1,266 


6 


7 


6,114 14 


6 


242 


19,496 


25 


5 


4+ 


4 


ill 


1 3A 


6 


3f 


Tipperary, 


4,970 0 


7 


1,417 


l 


3 


6,387 


1 


10 


306 


20,943 


20 


17 


54 


4 


9 


' 1 44 


6 


a 


Waterford, 


2,263 19 


2 


976 


16 


6 


3,240 15 


8 


126 


9,850 


25 


14 


5 


4 


n 


1 II4 


6 


7 


Total, . 


34,345 9 


3 


9,086 


5 


11 


43,431 


15 


2 


1,919 


145,102 


22 


12 


n 


4 


8J 


1 3 


5 Ilf 


Leinster: 






































Carlow, 


748 17 


10 


509 


12 10 


1,258 


10 


8 


71 


4,127 


17 


14 




3 


7b 


2 5 f 


6 


H 


Dublin, . 


6,108 11 


3 


4,384 


7 


3 


10,492 


18 


6 


268 


27,132 


39 


3 


o* 


4 


6 


3 24 


7 


8* 


Kildare, 


1,304 6 


1 


523 


3 


3 


1,827 


9 


4 


99 


5,724 


18 


9 




4 


6j 


1 9| 


6 


4.1, 


Kilkenny, 


1,936 17 


(J 


617 


8 


9 


2,554 


5 


9 


176 


10,146 


14 


10 


3 


3 


10 


1 24 


5 


04 


King’s, . 


1,439 12 


4 


775 


16 


7 


2,215 


8 


11 


108 


6,668 


20 


10 


3+ 


4 


3} 


2 34 


6 


74 


Longford, . 


1,009 9 


V 


489 


12 


4 


1,499 


I 


11 


100 


5,507 


14 19 


9l 


3 


8 


1 sf 


5 


54 


Louth, . 


1,479 10 


3 


774 


13 


0 


2,254 


3 


3 


98 


6,859 


23 


0 


04 


4 


3} 


2 3 


6 


6* 


Meath, . 


1,631 6 


9 


73/ 


12 


10 


2,368 


19 


7 


175 


9,547 


13 10 


8f 


3 


5 


1 64 


4 11.1 


Queen’s, 


1,171 7 


6 


675 


0 


2 


1,846 


7 


8 


112 


6,339 


16 


9 


sl 


3 


m 


2 14 


5 


ftf 


Westmeath, . 


1,315 9 


2 


431 


10 


4 


1,746 


19 


6 


127 


6,696 


13 


15 


4 


8 IT 


1 H 


5 


2.4 


Wexford, 


1,644 18 


2 


922 


10 


4 


2,567 


8 


6 


153 


9,004 


16 


15 


74 


3 


7f 


2 04 


5 


8* 


Wicklow, 


1,278 5 


5 


676 


3 


0 


1,954 


8 


5 


107 


5,836 


18 


5 


3| 


4 


*4 


2 3§ 


6 


8* 


Total, . 


21,068 J1 


4 


11,517 10 


8 


32,586 


2 


0 


1,594 


103,585 


20 


8 104 


4 Of 


2 24 


6 


Si 


Connaught: 






































Galway, 


4,588 2 


9 


2,144 


13 


9 


6,732 16 


6 


358 


22,804 


18 


16 


14 


4 


04 


1 101 


5 


lOf 


Leitrim, . 


1,859 4 


3 


656 


3 


1 


2,515 


7 


4 


192 


10,172 


13 


<2 


04 


3 


7f 


1 34 


4 




Mayo, . . 


4,507 2 


9 


1,641 


3 


0 


6,148 


5 


9 


330 


24,417 


18 


12 


n 


3 


84 


1 4 


5 


oj 


Roscommon, . 


3,048 18 


(1 


412 


4 


5 


3,461 


2 


5 


223 


13,573 


15 10 


5 


4 


6 


0 74 


5 




Sligo, . 


2,540 3 


7 


720 11 


9 


3,260 15 


4 


193 


11,539 


16 17 10f 


4 


4} 


1 3 


5 


u 


Total, 


16,543 11 


4 


5,574 


16 


0 


22,118 


7 


4 


1,296 


82,505 


17 


1 


4 


4 


0 


1 4J 


5 




Grand Total, 


106,248 8 


4 


38,834 


9 


3 


145,08-2 


17 


7 


7,742 


495,523 


18 


14 


H 


4 


3£ 


1 6| 


5 104 



*This sum excludes £7,015 8s. ad., the value estimated by the managers, of free residences 
for the teachers, hut it includes £1,481 2s., the estimated profits of free gardens or farms. 
It also excludes £2,019 4s. 10</., part of the fees received from the Pupils of Model Schools, 
payable to the Exchequer as an extra receipt. The balance of the fees, £4,072 14s. Id., paid 
to the teachers is included. 
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This return shows an increase upon the previous year of 
£4,784 3s. Id. in the school- fees of the pupils ; but a decrease of 
£5,102 15s. 4rf. in the local subscriptions, &c. ; giving a net 
decrease of £318 12s. od. The decrease in the local subscriptions 
is more than accounted for by the fact that in 1884 the value of 
the free residences was included under this head, whilst for 1885, 
owing to the difficulty of appraising the value correctly, we 
decided to omit this sum (which, however, has been estimated 
to amount to about £7,000). 

The next Table shows the amount of school-fees and subscriptions 
(excluding, except for 1885, the value of free residences), and the 
amount of the contributions from local rates received by Teachers 
each year from 1875 to 1885. 



Year. 


School-fees and 
Subscriptions. 


Contributions from 
Local Rates. 


Total. 




£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


1875, 


84,860 


4 


9 


27,918 


6 


10 


112,778 


11 


7 


1876, 


107,685 


12 


5 


30,499 


19 


6 


138,185 


11 


11 


1877, 


119,377 


6 


3 


21,687 


18 


10 


141,065 


5 


1 


1878, 


125,420 


2 


0 


16,791 


0 


11 


142,211 


2 


11 


1879, 


126,257 


11 


7 


12,804 


13 


6 


139,062 


5 


1 


1880, 


131,816 


12 


6 


8,324 


6 


7 


140,140 


19 


1 


1881, 


132,403 


17 


8 


9,840 


3 


1 


142,244 


0 


9 


1882, 


134,386 


2 


1 


11,906 


7 


1 


146,292 


9 


2 


1883, 


137,283 


13 


9 


14,403 


15 


2 


151,687 


8 


11 


1884, 


145,401 


9 


10 


] 1,956 


18 


6 


157,358 


8 


4 


1885, 


145,082 


17 


7 


14,433 


11 


7 


159,516 


9 


2 



35. As the preceding return of local aid towards the incomes of 
the Teachers accounted for each year does not include the total 
amount of funds annually subscribed in aid of National Education 

, by local parties, we have caused a Return to be prepared showing 
the total additional sums locally provided in aid of education in 
the year 1885. The amount subscribed was £51,499 10s. 9d., 
of which £28,118 Is. 5 d. was applied to the erection of new 
buildings, additions to school premises, &c., and £23,381 9s. 4 d., 
repairs, improvements of house and furniture,' school prizes for 
encouragement of pupils’ attendance, &c. 

Results Fees. 

36. Under the original regulations Results Fees were payable 
as follows : — 

(a) To schools in contributory Unions (under the Act 38 and 

39 Viet., cap. 96), the full amount in the proportion of 
two-thirds from the Imperial grant to one-third con- 
tributed from the local rates ; 

(b) To schools in non-contributory Unions one-third only of 

the full amount that would be payable if schools were 
in contributory Unions. 

Contributory Unions. 

There were 21 Unions contributory during the year ended 31st 
March, 1886. The number of schools examined by Inspectors and 
in which Results Fees were paid in those Unions, was 1,189. The 
amount the teachers received out of the rates contributed by the 
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Unions during that period was £13,635 10s. lid ;* and according 
to the regulations above referred to, double that sum was paid to 
those teachers out of the Public Grant. In addition there was paid 
out of the Parliamentary Grant £3,39S 4s. 7 d, first and second 
moieties, in advance of lodgment of rates by Unions. 

The total amount of the Parliamentary Grant paid in Contribu- 
tory Unions was thus, £30,669 6s. 9d 

Non-Contributory Unions. 

In December, 1881, we received the sanction of the Lords of-Wl Non- 
Her Majesty’s Treasury for payment of Contingent Results Fees P; t0 ™ n u “ 
Schools in Non-Contributory Poor Law Unions, on the simple Unions, 
condition that for every penny of contingent fees claimed from the 
State, a penny shall be locally subscribed. 

This regulation for payment of the Contingent Fees— penny for 
penny with the local aid — applied to all Schools in Non-Contribu- 
tory Unions examined on or after the 1st April, 1881. 

There were 141 Unions of which the Guardians declined to 
become contributory for the year 1885-6 under the Act. The 
number of schools situated in these Unions, and in which Results 
Fees were paid, was 6,303. 

In 5,585 of these schools, the local aid contributed was 
sufficient to secure payment of both moieties of Results Fees. In 
693 schools the local aid was sufficient to secure payment of the 
first moiety, and part only of the second; and in 25 • Fools we 
were able to pay only one moiety of the results fees earned. Of 
these 19 were schools in which no local aid was realized, 4 were 
schools for which the necessary certificates were not perfected 
within the year, and in the other 2 cases, owing to accurate 
returns of the local aid being unavailable, payment of the second 
moiety was withheld. In 6 schools results fees were cancelled by 
order of the Board for serious irregularities. 

The actual amount of money locally provided in non-con- 
tributory Unions, according to the managers’ certificates, was 
£115,799 7s. 3d. 

37. The advantage gained by the teachers is not to be estimated 9‘j ller h loc j l1 
only by the amount directly obtained from the Imperial Exchequer. fceC&c°.° ~ 
By stimulating local effort in support of the schools the local aid 
obtained by the teaching staff employed in National Schools has 
gradually increased, as may be seen from a comparison of the total 
school-fees and subscriptions contributed in this and previous years, 

as given in paragraph 34. 

38. Of unconditional Results Fees, £91,511 4=s. 4d., and of Con- 
tingent Results Fees, £90,1 52 9 s. 6d. were paid within the financial 
year, making the total Results Fees paid from the Imperial Exchequer 
£181,663 13s. 10d., to which, as Results payments from the rates of 
contributory Unions, must be added £14,433 1U. Id., or a total of 
£196,097 5s. 5 d. of Results fees paid to the Teachers. 

* In addition to the above there was paid to teachers of schools, situated in con- 
tributory Unions in arrear with their contributions since 1884-5, the sum of £798 0s. 8 d. 
from the rates of these Unions lodged in 1885-6. Total payments from rates, £14,433 
11s. 7 d. 
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Total 
amount of 
salaries, 
gratuities, 
&c., paid 
1884-5. 



Total 

Income. 



Average 

Income 

(Schools.) 



Fifty-second Report of the Commissioners [1885. 

39. The total amount of Salaries, ResultsFees, Premiums, Gratui- 
ties, and other allowances paid by us, including the amount from 
Rates, in the twelve months ended the 31st March, 1886, to the 
Principal Teachers, Assistants, Monitors, and Workmistresses in 
National Schools — including the Central and other Model Schools, 
and the payments to Organizing Teachers — was £696,585 9,s. 9 d. 
This sum includes £4,072 14s. Id. school-fees, apportioned to 
Teachers in Model Schools, and £346 19.s. 4a!. awarded as re- 
tiring gratuities, under the old system, to Teachers who did not 
elect to come under the provisions of the Pension Act, 42 & 43 
Vic., cap. 74. 



40. The total income of the teaching staff, from all sources, for the 
year ended 31st March, 1886, amounted to £837,585 13s. 3a!., 
viz., £678,069 is. Id. from the Board ; £14,433 11s, Id. from the 
rates; and £145,082 17s. Id. from payments by pupils (including 
portion of Model School-fees), subscriptions, and the estimated 
value of Free Residences, &c.. Of the total sum 19 0 per cent, was 
locally provided, and 81'0 per cent, was derived from the funds 
placed at our disposal by Parliament. 

As far as we have been able to ascertain the aggregate amount 
of income to the Schools from all sources, "including State 
Grant, Rates, and local subscriptions, during the year 1885, was 
£870,642 13s. 2d. as shown in the following table. This would 
give an average of £1 15s. l^d for each child in average daily 
attendance during the year. 

1885. 



Aggregate annual Income of National Schools, and Cost per Pupil in 
average daily attendance.* 



From Government Grants, 1885-6 : — 

£ s. d. 

Paid out of Vote for Primary Education, . . 678 069 4 1 

Paid out of Vote for Board of Public Works, ’ 

(repairs, &c.), 9,67510 7 



Total annual Income from Public Funds, . 687,744 14 8 

Rate per Pupil „ „ . 17 9 



From Local sources as under : — 

Subscriptions and Endowments, &c., (towards in- 
comes of teachers), ..... 
Subscriptions (towards repairs, &c.), 
Contributory Unions, Rates, .... 

School Pence paid by Pupils, .... 

Total annual Income from Local sources, . 
Rate per Pupil ,, ,, 

Total annual Income of Schools from all sources, 
Rate per Pupil „ . 



£ s. d. 

38,834 9 3 
23,381 9 4 

14,433 11 7 

106,248 8 4 

182,897 18 6 

0 7 4£ 
870,642 13 2 

1 15 H 



The attendance at Workhouse and Lunatic Asylum Schools is not included. 
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41. We give tables showing the average income of 6,394 Average 
Principal Teachers for the year 1885, distinguishing their classes, (Teachers) 
and the sources from which their incomes were derived. 

From this return are excluded Teachers of Model Schools, 
Teachers of all schools paid by capitation, Teachers who did not 
give service during the entire year, and Teachers who changed from 
school to school during that period. 



Class 

of 

Teacher. 


Average Income of Principal Teachers. 


Number of 
Teachers 
included in 
Return. 


Class Salary 
and 

Good Service 
Salary. 


Results Fees 
Gratuities, 
&c. , from 
Board. 


Results Fees 
from 
Rates. 


Pupils’ Fees, 
Subscrip- 
tions, 

&c. 


Total. 


Males — 




£ s. 


d. 


£ 


s. d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


I'. 


141 


72 7 


9 


29 


6 7 1 


3 


18 


10 


45 


9 


11 


151 


2 


34 


I 2 . 


372 


55 G 


7 


24 


3 3 


2 


5 


(if 


24 


0 


64 


105 


15 


10 ? 


II. 


1,701 


44 12 


04 


20 


6 Ilf 


1 


9 


84 


16 


17 


8f 


83 


6 


54 


III. 


1,658 


35 1 


9 


16 


2 0 


0 


18 


11 


12 


6 


8 


64 


9 


4 




3,872 


- 






- 




— 






— 






— 




Average of 


all Classes, . 


42 11 


5 


19 


4 5? 


1 


8 


4} 


16 


13 


3 ! 


79 


17 


fi f 


Females — 






























I 1 . 


82 


60 3 


10| 


28 


9 3J 


4 


10 


71 


25 


1 


8J 


118 


5 


6 


I 2 . 


280 


44 8 


10 


21 


2 6 


2 


0 


31 


17 


10 


2 | 


85 


1 


10 


II. 


1,120 


34 19 


n 


19 


2 2i 


1 


7 


102 


13 


11 


7f 


69 


' 0 10£ 


III. 


1,040 


27 10 


i 


15 


15 1 


0 


19 


1 


10 


15 


1 


54 


19 


4 




2,522 


- 






- 




- 






- 






— 




Average of 


all Classes, . 


33 15 


if 


18 


5 1 


1 


7 


8 


13 


4 


61 


66 


12 


5 



Assistants. —Return showing the average income of 540 Male 
and 1,908 Female Assistant Teachers. 



Salary, .... 
Results Fees from Board, 
Results Fees from Rates, 
School-fees, Subscriptions, &c., 

Total (average). 



Males. 


Females 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


35 0 0 


27 0 0 


11 11 6? 


10 5 9 


1 0 10 


15 6 


1 2 3| 


0 13 9 


48 14 8 


39 5 0 



Kesults Examinations. 



42. Since the 1st March, 1877, each pupil, in order to qualify Results 
for presentation at the results examinations, has been required in ^* 0 a n “ in ‘ 
day schools to make 100 attendances of at least four hours a day 
for secular instruction, and in evening schools 50 attendances of 
two hours each evening. 
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43. The following results have been ascertained through indi- 
vidual examination of the pupils of National Schools by the Inspec- 
tors at their annual inspections 

I. The total number of schools examined for Results within 

the twelve months ended 31st December, 1885, by the 
Inspectors, and for which we have been able to 
tabulate the following particulars, was 7,851, viz. : — 



No. of Ordinary schools examined, .... 7,558 

, Model Schools (separate departments), . . 87 

,, P. L. Union Schools (Fees payable by the Guar- 
dians, at their discretion), . . . 158 

,, Evening Schools, ..... 48 



(a.) Number of pupils who attended once or oftener within the 
last fourteen days of Results year : — 

Males, 351,195; Females, 361,317 ; Total, 712,512. 

(6.) Number of pupils qualified by attendances for presen- 
tation at examination : — 

Males, 280,806 ; Females, 290,045; Total, 570,851. 

(c.) Number who were present and examined on day of inspec- 
tion for Results : — 

Males, 268,658; Females, 279,929; Total, 548,587. 

(cl.) The average daily attendance, as already stated, for twelve 
months ending 31st December, 1885, was — 

Males, 248,115; Females, 254,339 ; Total, 502,454. 

44. The following figures show the number of pupils examined 
and the number who passed at the Results Examinations : — 



Grades. . 


Numbor 

Examined. 


Number 

Passed. 


Percentage 

Passed. 


Infants, .... 


113,625 


105,944 


94-0 


First Class, 


103,200 


84,744 


82-1 


Second Class, . 


93,961 


76,628 


81-5 


Third Class, 


80,482 


63,074 


78-3 


Fourth Class, . 


63,880 


40,906 


64-0 


Fifth Class (1st stage), . 


40,401 


28,128 


69'6 


Fifth Class (2nd stage), . 


24,862 


17,664 


71-0 


Sixth Class, 


28,176 


20,196 


71-6 




548,587 


437,284- 


79-7 



Per-centage of pupils examined in each class to the total num- 



ber examined in all the classes 


- 




Percentage in Infants’ grade, 


20-7 


Class V. (1st stage), . 


. 7-4 


Class I., 


18'8 


Class V. (2nd stage), . 


. 4-6 


Class II., 


17-1 


Class VI., 


. 5-0 


Class m., 


14-7 





Class IV., 


11-7 




100*0 
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The per-centages of passes to the number of pupils examined in 
1885 and in 1884 were: — 



Subject. 


1885. 


1884. 


Subjoct 


1885. , 


1884. 


Subject. 


1885. 1 


1884. 


Reading, 


93-4 


93-5 


Grammar, 


68-1 ! 


66-6 


Book-keeping, 


65-4 


66-0 


Writing, 


95-8 


95-8 


Geography, . 


70 - 5 


67-9 


Music, . 


79-9 ! 


78-9 


Arithmetic, . 


80-7 


78-8 


Agriculture, . 


57-0 


56-4 


Drawing, 


77-4 ; 


76-6 


Spelling, . i 


84-5 


84-5 


Needlework, 


95-2 


95-0 


Other Extras, 


757 : 


70-9 



45. General Abstract of Answering. 



No. of 
Pupils 



Results 
Foes in 
subject. 



Per- 

centage 



Classes. 


No. of 
Pupils 

amined 

for 

Results 
Fees in 
subject. 


No. of 
Passes 
assignee 
for an- 
swering 

subject. 


Per- 
centage 
of Passes 
to No. 
of Pupils 
ex- 
amined. 


Grammar. 








Class III., . 


80,482 


57,028 


70-8 


„ iv:, . 


63,880 


40,964 


64-1 


„ V>., . 


40,401 


25,414 


62-8 


„ V-., . 


24,862 


17,094 


68-7 


„ VI., . 


28,176 


21,557 


76-5 


Total, . 


237,801 


162,057 


68-1 


Geography. 








Class III., . 


80,482 


61,205 


76-0 


„ IV., . 


63,880 


44,550 


69-7 


Vi.,. 


40,401 


25,498 


63-1 


„ V2., . 


24,862 


16,281 


65-4 


„ VI., . 


28,176 


20,278 


71-9 


Total, 


237,801 


167,812 


70-5 


Agriculture. 








Class IV., . 


26,848 


14,198 


52-8 


„ V 1 ., . 


17,302 


9,344 


54-0 


„ V 2 ., . 


11,028 


6,794 


61-6 


„ V1-, . . 


11,607 


7,776 


66-9 


Total, . 


66,785 


38,112 


57-0 


Book-keeping. 








Class VL, . 


11,331 


7,542 


66-5 


„ V 2 ., . 


7,830 


5,008 

5,107 


64-0 


„ VI., . 


7,809 


65-3 


Total, . 


26,970 


17,657 


65-4 


Needlework. 








Class II., . 


43,122 


40,789 


94-5 


„ III., . . 


38,160 


36,245 


95-0 


„ IV., . . 


30,263 


28,618 


94-5 


„■ Vi.,. . 


19,557 


18,899 


96-6 


„ V 2 ., . . 


1 1,880 


11,391 


95-8 


„ VI., . . 


14,484 


14,052 


96-9 


Total, 


157,466 


149,994 


95-2 



Class I., 
II., 

III. , 

IV. , 
VL, 
V 2 ., 

, VI., 

Total, 



Class I. , 

,, II., 

,, III., 
„ IV., 

„ Vi., 

,, V-’., 

„ VI., 

Total, 



Class I., 
II., 



III. , 

IV. , 



V 2 ., 

VI., 



Total, 



Class I., 
II., 

III. , 

IV. , 

Vi., 

V 2 ., 
VI., 



103,200 

93,961 

80,482 

63,880 

40,401 

24,862 

28,176 



95,961 

86,490 

74,935 

59,780 

38,517 

24,319 

26,405 



434,962 



103,200 

93,961 

80,482 

63,880 

40,401 

24,862 

28,176 



406,407 



96,687 

89,190 

78,171 

62,109 

38,752 

24,254 

27,668 



434,962 



416,831 



103,200 

93,961 

80,482 

63,880 

40,401 

24,862 

28,176 



89,122 

83,688 

66,571 

43,128 

29,648 

18,143 

21,099 



434,962 



351,399 



103,200 

93,961 

80,482 

63,880 

40,401 

24,862 

28,176 

1434,962 



91,952 

78,892 

65,126 

49,682 

33,077 

22,721 

26,335 

1367,785 



92-9 

92- 0 

93- 1 
93-5 
95-3 
97-8 
93-7 



93-4 



93- 6 

94- 9 
97T 
97-2 

95- 9 

97- 6 

98- 2 



95-8 



86-3 

89-0 

82-7 

67-5 

73- 3 
72-9 

74- 8 



80-7 



89- 1 
83-9 

80- 9 
77-7 

81- 8 

90- 6 
93-4 
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Optional and Extra Subjects. 



Music 

(Optional) taught in 1,028 Schools. 


Drawing 

(Extra) taught in 6G6 Schools. 


— 


No. Ex- 
amined. 


No. of 
1’assos. 


Per- 

centage. 




No. Ex- 
amined. 


No. of 
Passes. 


Per- 

centage. 


Class II., 

„ in., 
„ IV, 
„ V'., 

„ V--., 

„ VI, 


10,395 

15,117 

12,084 

8,274 

5,384 

6,305 


12,963 

12,572 

9,340 

6,533 

4,452 

4,943 


79-0 

83-1 

77- 2 
7S-9 
82-6 

78- 4 


Class III, 
„ IV, 
„ V', 

,, V*, 

„ VI, 


8,730 

8,159 

6,089 

4,140 

5,100 


6,353 

6,086 

4,710 

3,434 

4,367 


72-7 

74-6 

77-3 

82-7 

85-6 


Total, . 


63,559 


50,803 


79-9 


Total, . 


32,218 


24,950 


77-4 



Extra Subjects — continued . 



Subject. 


Number 

of 

Schools. 


Total. 


Subject. 


Numbor 

of 

Schools. 


Total. 


No. Ex- 
amined. 


No. of 
Passos. 


No. Ex- 
amined. 


No. of 
Passes. 




1,701 


6,919 


4,644 


13. Irish, 


12 


185 


161 




1,775 


9,967 


6,646 


14. Sewing Machine, and 










25 


42 


30 


Cutting-out, . 


682 


7,825 


6,925 




24 


58 


41 


15. Girls’ Reading Book, 


599 


5,876 


3,869 




3 


56 


51 


16. Cookery, . 


14 


396 


371 










17. Management of Poul- 










4 


82 


71 


try, and Domestic 










6 


77 


51 


Economy, 


11 


341 


292 




1 


1 


1 


18. Instrumental Music, . 


113 


985 


951 


9. Physical Geography, 


741 


5,833 


3,878 


19. Chemistry, 


1 


10 


9 


10. Latin, 


30 


146 


126 


20. Geology, . 


2 


2S 


13 




7 


24 


20 










12. French, 


109 


1,140 


919 


Total No. of Passes, 






29,069 



For most of these extra subjects results fees are paid in Primary- 
Schools by the State, in Great Britain as well as in Ireland. The 
money value of the passes gained in Extras (excluding drawing) 
was £6,909 15s. 6 d. ; of this sum £2,822 10s. represented the value 
in Geometry and Algebra • £383 5s. in Latin, Greek, French, and Irish, 
and £969 10s. in Physical Geography, and £2,430 Os. 6d. in branches 
exclusive of Needlework, for Females only. The remainder, £304 10s., 
was spread over the other subjects. 

The money value of the passes gained in Vocal Music, Drawing, and 
Kindergarten, for the year was £9,548 8s. 6 d. 

Kindergarten. 

Kinder- During the year special encouragement was given, with the 
garten. sanc tion of the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury, to the instruction 
of children in organized Infants’ National Schools and organized 
Infants’ Departments of Female National Schools, according to 
the Kindergarten system. The additional fee of 2s. per pupil 
previously paid on the results examination of children in the 
Infants’ Grade has been extended to pupils of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
Class in these Schools and Departments. 

The number of pupils examined in Kindergarten was 5,029, 
and the number of passes secured was 4,947. 
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Comparative View. 

46. The per-centages of passes gained in Reading, Writing, arid C a °™ t ' ive 
Arithmetic in Ireland, as compared with England and Wales and view of 
with Scotland, are set forth in the following table: — proficiency. 



Reading, . 


Ireland. 


England and Wales. 


Scotland. 


93-4 


91-9 


93-6 


"Writing, . 


95-8 


83-8 


91-5 


Arithmetic, 


80-7 


79*7 


87-5 



Books and Requisites. 

47. Books and requisites are furnished to the National Schools Books and 
at cost price, and carriage to the nearest railway or post-car station Re( i ul81teb - 
free. By this arrangement a school in the most remote district of 

the country is supplied with books and requisites at such moderate 
prices as to enable parents of every degree, except the absolutely 
destitute, to provide the necessary School Books for their children. 

The First Reading Book is to be had in any National School for 
1 d.; the Second for 1 \d. ; the Third for 2-kd. ; the Fourth for 4<d. ; 
the Fifth for 5 d., and the Sixth for Q^d. Other books, such as Arith- 
metics, Grammars, Geographies, &c., are sold at equally low rates. 

I he amount received for books, school requisites, and ap- 
paratus, sold at first cost prices to National Schools in 1885-6, was 
£33,464 126-. Id. The number of orders was 24,307, and the 
average amount of each order £l 7s. 

48. The value of requisites and apparatus granted as Free Stock 
to National Schools in 1885-6 was £1,701 10s. 2d. The number 
of Grants was 315. 

Agriculture. 

49. The total number of School Farms in connexion with School 
Ordinary National Schools on the 31st December, 1885, was 63. Farms > &c * 
The total number of pupils examined in Agriculture in this class 

of schools, within the results year, was 688, of whom 524 passed 
in the agricultural programme. 

We had also 24 schools having School Gardens attached, for the 
management of which, and for the agricultural knowledge displayed 
by the pupils, we granted special agricultural fees, upon the reports 
of the District Inspectors. The number of pupils examined in. the 
School Gardens last year was 366, of whom 255 passed. 

As set forth in the table at page 27, there were 66,785 pupils 
examined in the Agricultural Class Books by the District Inspec- 
tors in the Ordinary National Schools at their Results Examina- 
tions, of whom 38,112 passed. 

The total number of pupils examined in Agriculture during 
the year 1885 (including the pupils of Ordinary Agricultural 
Schools and School Gardens, referred to above), was accordingly 
67,839, of whom 38,891 gained passes for their proficiency in that 
branch. These figures show that a larger number of pupils were 
brought under instruction in agriculture in 1885 than in 1884. 

The returns show an improvement of -7 per cent, in the answering 
as compared with that of 1884. 

Dairy Management. 

50. The results from the establishing of dairy instruction at our Dairy 

Agricultural institutions have been eminently satisfactory. ment age " 
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One session for dairy instruction was held during the year at the 
Albert Farm, Glasnevin, at which 20 pupils attended. The Royal 
Dublin Society continued its aid by contributing prizes for success- 
ful pupils at the examinations which were held at the close of the 
session. 

At the Munster Agricultural School, Cork, where the facilities lor 
dairy instruction have been increased, a large number of pupils 
attended. 



At the first session, 14-th January to 8th March, there were 

,, second ,, 17tli March ,, 13th May, ,, 

„ third „ 26th May „ 21st July, „ 



27 

26 

23 



Residences 

for 

Teachers. 

38 & 39 
Vic., c. 82; 
42 & 43 
Vic., c. 74; 
47 & 48 
Vic., c. 45. 
Rule 249. 



Pensions 

for 

Teachers. 



The Local Committee, co-operating with our officers, have 
assiduously watched over the interests of the school. 

It is- satisfactory to observe the increasing interest which is 
taken in this important branch of technical instruction. At Cork, 
the chief butter market of Ireland, a large quantity of butter 
manufactured by pupils of the school is sold. 

Teachers’ Residences. 

51. The number of applications formally made for loans in 1885 
was 63, of which 61 were approved. Four grants , as distinct 
from loans, were made to build residences in connexion with 
Vested Schools. 

The total number of applications since 1875 for loans was 480, 
of which 445 were favourably entertained. The number of appli- 
cations for grants for residences in connexion with Vested Schools 
was 86, of which 56 were aided. 

We have t6 express our regret and surprise that the Managers 
of National Schools, have not more largely taken advantage of the 
facilities for obtaining loans for the erection of Teachers’ residences, 
secured under the existing arrangements. The loan is repayable, 
principal and interest, in 35 years at 5 per cent., and a moiety of 
this 5 per cent, is granted by us during the 35 years so long as the 
house is bond fide occupied as the dwelling of the Teacher, and is 
kept in suitable repair. 

52. The number of free residences, throughout Ireland, provided 
without aid from the State, is 1,288. 

Teachers’ Pension Act. 

53. From a statement received from the Teachers’ Super- 
annuation Office, it appears that the number of teachers connected 
with the Pension Fund in the year ended the 31st December, 1885, 
was 10,396. The number of pensioners at-that date was 489 ; and 
the number of other teachers who retired during the year on the 
ground of broken down health, and were awarded gratuities, was 
68. The amount paid in 1885 in pensions was £16,663 11s., and 
in gratuities, £6,804 10.-?. lOrf. 

In addition to the above sum received by Teachers under the 
Pensions Act, there was, as stated at paragraph 39, page 24, 
£346 19s. 4 d. } granted from the Parliamentary Funds to Teachers 
who did not join the Pension Scheme. 
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Statistics for Ireland arranged for Comparison with 
similar Statistics for Great Britain. 

54. In 1879 the Official Statistics Committee appointed by the 
Government recommended that certain Educational Statistics 
common to the three countries, should be given each year in a 
comparable form, for England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The appended table gives the information for Ireland for 1885. 

Vacancies in the Board. 

55. During the year 1885, three vacancies have occurred in the 
Board. The first was occasioned by the death of Lord O’Hagan, on 
the 1st February, 1885, and at our meeting of the 3rd of the same 
month, to mark our appreciation of his services during a period of 
twenty-seven years, we passed the following resolution : — 

“ With deep sorrow the Commissioners have to record the death of 
their eminent colleague, the Bight Hon. Lord O’Hagan, k.p. 

“ The system of National Education owes not only immeasurable 
advantages to his sagacious counsel in the deliberations of the Board, 
but to his brilliant advocacy in Parliament of its claims upon public 
support. 

“ The commanding purpose of his life was the spread of education 
amongst all classes. Whether as Vice-Chancellor of the Boyal Univer- 
sity ; as Vice-Chairman of the Commissioners of Intermediate Education ; 
or as a member of the Board of National Education, no sacrifice was too 
great for him, and no effort too trying, to promote the accomplishment 
of this supreme blessing for his country.” 

In the death of the late Lord Primate Beresford we have also 
to deplore the loss of another distinguished member of the Board, 
whose interest in the system of National Education was always of 
the liveliest and most practical character. 

The Viscount Gormanstown resigned his seat at the Board on 
his appointment to a Colonial Governorship. 

56. We submit this, as our Report for the past year, to your 
Excellency, and in testimony thereof have caused our Corporate 
Seal to be hereunto affixed, this 22nd day of June, One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Eighty-six. 



(Signed), 




John E. Sheridan, 
James Morell, 



Secretaries. 



Statistics 
for com- 
parison. 



Vacancies 
in Board. 
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The following Statement of Account will show the Funds at 
the disposal of the Commissioners in 1885-86, and how they 
have been distributed : — 



The balance on 31st March, 1885, 

Parliamentary Grant for 1885-86, ordinary . £786,303, ) 
„ ,, supplemental, £27,700, / 

Model Schools : — 

School Fees received from Pupils attending Model Schools, 
a portion of which (£4,072 14s. 1 d.) is included in the 
payments made by the Commissioners to the Teachers of 
these Schools, and the remainder (£2,019 -is. 10d.) is 
passed to Her Majesty’s Exchequer, . . . 

Agricultural Establishments : — 

Amount received by the Commissioners in Students’ Fees 
and for Sales of Farm Produce at their Model Farms 
(for this kind of receipt credit is taken in preparing the 
annual estimates as a set off against the expenditure), viz.: 
Albert Establishment (Glasnevin) : 

Students’ Fees, . £536 0 0 

Farm Produce, . £3,09.0 16 8 



Munster Establishment, Cork : 

Students’ Fees, . £290 10 0 

Farm Produce, . £851 15 7 



£3,626 16 S 



£1,142 5 7 



Book and School Apparatus Department : — 

Amount received for Books and other School Requisites 
sold to National Schools, payable to Her Majesty’s 
Exchequer, exclusive of £13 196*. 9cl. returned to 
Managers, ...... 

Miscellaneous Receipts, payable to Her Majesty s 

Exchequer, 

Private Contribution Fund : 

Dividends on Legacies and Donations 

(private contributions) invested in £ s. cl. 
Government Securities, . . . 275 12 7 

Amount realized by sale of India Stock 
bequeathed by the late Richard Tuohill 
Reid, Esq., LL.D., .... 9,456 3 6 



Income Tax deductions, payable to Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, 

Received for Requisites on account of Her Maiesty’s 
Stationery Office, 

Sundry repayments of moneys due to the account of the vote 
of previous year (1884-85), 

Contributions from Rates by the Guardians of Poor Law 
Unions, in aid of Results Fees to Teachers of National 
Schools, ....... 

Stoppages from Quarterly Salaries of Teachers of one-fourth 
Iremiums for Pensions, under Act 42 & 43 Vic., c. 74, 
1879, • . . . 

Carried forward, 



£ s. cl. 
12,978 7 1 

814,003 0 0 



6,091 18 11 



4,769 2 3 



33,464 12 1 
228 2 9 



9,731 16 1 
1,531 13 5 
25 18 1 
304 19 10 

14,437 2 0 

9,445 0 10 
£907,011 13 10 
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Expenditure cl mins; the vear — continued. 



Brought forward, ; 

-Ygricultural Establishments : 

General Superintendence and Inspection, , 
Albert Agricultural Training Institution, j 
„ Farms and Gardens, . 

M unster Agricultural Training Instit utioi 
,, Farm, . 

Agricultural Schools, . 

„ Gardens, 



Book and School Apparatus Department : 
Purchase of Books and other requisites, 
Wages of Packers, &c., &c., 

.Moieties of Rentcharge of Teachers’ Re- 
sidences repaid to Managers by Com- 
missioners, 

Payments to Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office of- amount of Sales of Account 
Books, Commissioners’ Rules, and 
Reports, &c., to Managers, 

Private Contribution Fund, Payments to 
Schools from, ..... 

For conversion of Reid Bequest into 
Three per Cent. Stock, 

Income Tax : 

Payments to Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment of deductions for Income Tax, . 
Amount refunded on Claims, 

Payment to Pensions Fund of amounts 
stopped from Quarterly Salaries of 
Teachers, . under the Act 42 & 43 Vic., 
c. 74, 1879, . . ... 

Rates Contributions in aid of Results 
Fees, Payments to Teachers from, . 
Including £94 15s. 9 d. amount of Lapsed 
Money Orders re-issued. 

Payments to Her Majesty’s Exchequer : 
Amounts received on Sales of Books 
and other School Requisites, exclusive 
of £13 19 s. 9 cl. returned to managers, 
Amount of unappropriated balance of 
Fees received from Model School 
Pupils, . • • • 

Amount of Miscellaneous Receipts, 
Balance of Parliamentary Vote of 
1884-85 surrendered, 

Balance on 31st March, 1886, 
Total, 



558 5 7 
2,694 8 9 



3,028 

648 

1,213 

292 



37,375 14 6 
645 1 9 6 



252 18 10 
9,456 3 6 



1,463 1 2 
7 9 9 



33,319 1 5. 



2,176 4 1 

229 2 9 

2,875 8 10 



£ s. d. 
773,648 5 10 



8,458 6 2 

38,021 14 0 
1,105 17 6 

27 17 1 
9,709 2 4 

1,470 10 11 

9,445 0 10 
14,528 7 4 



38,599 17 1 

11,996 14 9 



907,011 13 10 
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Note A. — The following Table shows the amount of School Fees re- 
ceived from Pupils in the Model Schools severally, and also the 
Expenditure on each School. Under head of Salaries and Allow- 
ances are included the amounts apportioned to Principal and 
Assistant Teachers out of the Fees paid by the Pupils : — 



Name of 
Model School. 


Average 


Receipts 


Expenditure (including a portio 


of School Fees). 


Attend- 


in 

Foes. 




Salaries and 
Allowances. 


General 

Expenditure. 


Total. 






£ s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ s. 


d. 


Central, 


1,475 


1,275 11 


10 


5,130 


13 


5 


267 


13 


0 


5,398 6 


5 


West Dublin, 


HI 7 


155 1 


10 


1,064 


1 


10 


114 


6 


5 


1,178 8 


3 


Glasnevin (Village) 


97 


40 7 


4 


364 


16 


3 


44 


7 


4 


409 3 




Incliicore, . 


354 


147 19 


7 


1,097 


16 


7 


29 


6 


8 


1,127 3 


3 


Athy, . 


80 


53 7 


6 


406 


o 


8 


73 


7 


5 


479 10 


1 


Bailieborough, 


181 


63 19 


1 


903 


4 


11 


62 


11 


11 


965 16 


10 


Ballymena, . 


272 


158 4 


3 


931 


13 


2 


78 


4 


7 


1,009 17 


9 


Belfast, 


1,044 


675 16 


1 


3,975 


7 


5 


481 


5 


10 


4,456 13 


3 


Clonmel, 


130 


140 15 


1 


745 


19 


5 


87 


15 


6 


833 14 


11 


Coleraine, . 


201 


167 19 


9 


861 


11 


3 


90 


19 


8 


952 10 


11 


Cork, . 


425 


467 4 


7 


1,781 


o 


0 


291 


10 


4 


2,072 12 


4 


D unmanway, 


276 


104 17 


5 


1,250 


11 


5 


87 


17 


8 


i,338 9 


1 


Enniscortliy, 


99 


77 2 


2 


441 


9 


10 


138 


1 


11 


579 11 


9 


Enniskillen, 


191 


164 5 


3 


806 


19 


5 


92 14 


11 


899 14 


4 


Galway, 


118 


111 10 


1 


630 


10 


3 


117 


4 


0 


747 14 


3 


Kilkenny, . . . 


103 


83 15 


0 


525 


9 


1 


119 


8 


0 


644 17 


1 


Limerick, . 


211 


162 13 


9 


955 


12 


5 


126 


19 


8 


1,082 12 


1 


Londonderry, 


296 


239 8 


7 


1,232 


9 


6 


198 


15 


8 


1,431 5 




Newry, 


241 


186 18 


5 


950 


8 


6 


85 17 


4 




10 


Newtownards, 


286 


172 7 


0 


1,298 


8 


11 


135 


10 


8 


■ 1,433 19 




Sligo, . 


189 


143 17 


2 


727 19 


4 


143 


15 


6 


871 14 


10 


Trim, . 


140 


71 2 


0 


626 


0 


o 


68 


14 


5 


694 14 


10 


Waterford, . 


149 


174 16 


5 


756 


6 


4 


151 


8 


4 


907 14 


8 


Ballymoney, 


260 


158 5 


5 


760 


19 


2 


36 


15 


4 


797 14 




Carrickfergus, 


229 


174 3 


6 


828 


13 


8 


78 


19 


4 


907 13 


0 


Lurgan, 


330 


166 18 


1 


1,018 


14 


8 


80 18 


4 


1,099 13 


0 


Monaglian, . 


219 


156 19 


0 


774 10 


1 


45 


11 


2 


820 1 




N ewtowr.ste wart. 


161 ■ 


90 3 


9 


391 


2 


7 


37 


19 


3 


429 1 


10 


Omagh, 


308 


212 0 


5 


1,065 


12 


9 


58 


18 


11 


1,124 11 


8 


Parsonstown, 


111 


94 8 


7 


354 


10 11 


46 


10 


8 


401 1 


7 




8,523 


6,091 18 


11 


32,658 


18 


2 


3,473 


9 


9 


36,132 7 


11 


Deduct School Fpps i Amount paid to Teachers, 


. £4.072 14 


1 










t Balance passed to Exchequer, 


2,019 4 


10 




6,091 18 11 j 








Net Cost, 












30,040 9 


11 
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Note B. — The Receipts for Sales of Farm Produce, &c., at each of the 
two Model Farms under the management of the Board, and the 
Expenditure thereon in 1885-86, were as follows 



Name of Farm. 


Receipts from 
Pupils’ Fees 
and for Sale of 
Farm Produce. 


Expenditure on Farms, and Training of Students, j 


Working 
Expenses 
of Farm, 
Livestock, &c. 


Maintenance of 
Agricultural 
Students, and 
Salaries of Agri- 
culturists, &c. 


Total Cost of 
Farms and 
Training 
Institutions. 




£ S. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


Albert, .... 


3,626 16 8 


3,028 3 1 


2,694 8 9 


5,722 11 10 


Munster, .... 


1,142 5 7 


1,213 4 2 


648 4 9 


1,861 8 11 




4,769 2 3 


4,241 7 3 


3,342 13 6 


7,584 0 9 


Deduct F arm Expenses, . 


4/241 7 3 


Deduct Far 


m Receipts, 


4,769 2 3 






Net Cost, Farms and Insti- 




Excess of Farm Receipts, 


527 15 0 


tutions, . 




2,814 18 6 
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NAMES OF THE COMMISSIONERS 

OF ' 

NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND, 

ACCORDING TO THE DATES OE THEIR RESPECTIVE APPOINTMENT?, 

ON 

31st DECEMBER, 1885. 



Year of 
Appointment. 

His Grace The Duke of Leinster, 1841 

Right Hon. Mr. Justice Lawson, ll.d., .... 1861 

Sir John Lentaigne, c.b., d.l., 1861 

Hon. Mr. Justice O’Hagan, 1861 

Right Hon. Lord Fitzgerald, ..... 1864 

James William Murland, Esq., a. m., .... 1865 

Right Hon.LoRD Chief Justice Sir Michael Morris, Bart. 1868 
Rev. Charles L. Morell, d.d., ..... 1868 

Rev. John H.Jellett, d.d., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin 1868 
Right Hon. Viscount Monck, G.o.M.G., .... 1871 

Right Hon. Sir Patrick J. Keenan, k.c.m.g., c.b., Resident 

Commissioner, ....... 1871 

Sir Robert Kane, ll.d., f.r.s., ..... 1875 

Right Hon. W. PL F. Cogan, d.l., 1880 

Edmond G. Dease, Esq., j.p., ...... 1880 

Rev. Hugh Hanna, d.d., 1880 

David Ross, Esq., ll.d., q.c., Recorder of Belfast, . . 1881 

Right Hon. Lord Justice FitzGibbon, . . . . 1884 

Right Hon. Lord Justice Naish, 1885 

[Two vacancies.] 



N.B. — The Appendix to this Report is in course of preparation. 
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Appendix A. Salaries, &c. — continued. 

Model Schools, 

,, Head Masters and Mistresses, 

„ Assistant Masters and Mistresses, . 

,, Paid Monitors, and Pupil-teachers, 

Paid Monitors — Terms ol Appointment, &c., 

,, Salaries 

Gratuities for instructing Paid Monitors, 



Rules and 
Regulations 
of Commis- 



Pago 

33 

33 

34 
34 
30 
30 
32 



Gratuities : 

,, to Pupil-teachers in Model Schools, 34 

, , to Teachers for preparing young persons for the office of Teacher, 34 

,, to Teachers for preparing young persons for the office of Pupil- 

teacher in Model Schools, 35 

,, to Teachers on Retiring from Service (old system), ... 35 

Pensions and Gratuities to Teachers under the Pensions Act, . 35 

Good Service Salary, 36 

Supplies of Books, School Requisites, and Apparatus: 

Nature and Extent of Grants, and Conditions on which made, . . .36 

Instructions to be observed in regard to School Requisites, ... 37 

General Instructions to Managers and Correspondents, ... 38 

Regulations regarding aid towards providing Teachers’ Residences, 

IN CONNEXION WITH NATIONAL SCHOOLS: 

Loans, 40 

Grants 41 

Works to be done at Teachers’ expense, 42 

Loans for Building Non- Vested National Schools and Training Colleges, 
and for acquiring Farms in connexion therewith, .... 43 



INDEX TO RULES AND REGULATIONS. 



Absence of Teachers through Illness, &c., . . . ,144 

,, „ from Examination, . . . .152 

„ marks — not to be erased, . . . . .145 

Access to every National School free to the public, . . .122 

„ to Vested Schools, free to pastors or other persons approved by 

parents to give religious instruction, . . . .83 

Accommodation determines cost of Building, . . . .22 

Ages of Teachers, . . . . . . .140 

Ages of Monitors, . . . . . . .185 

Agreement between Managers and Teachers, . . . Ill 113 

,, not necessary with a locum tenens for a teacha, . . 144 

Agricultural Schools, description of, ... . . .41 

„ „ conditions on which aid is granted, . . 50 

Free and paying resident Agricultural Pupils admitted (Albert 

Institution), . . . . . . .47 

Gardens — Results fees to Teachers for culture of, . .51 

Loans obtainable in connexion with, .... 250 

Teachers must be competent to instruct in theory and practice of 
Agriculture, ....... 48 

Special fees for Agricultural instruction, . . . 49 200 

Aid awarded to Schools, Nature of, . . . .10 

„ (Non- vested), Nature of, . . 10,28 250 

,, conditions on which awarded, . . .30 

„ conditions on which continued, . . 33 

„ Schools to which granted, . . 6 7 8 9 

Aid will not be granted to a school held in a place of worship, . ’ ’ 66 

Alteration or withdrawal of any Book unanimously sanctioned cannot 

be made without express permission of the Lord Lieutenant, . 5 

Anonymous communications not attended to, as a rule, . . . 245 
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Apparatus supplied only to National Schools, . . 

Applications for aid: Inspector to report upon all the circumstances 
of each case, .... 

For salary, date from which granted, 

Manner in which application should be made, 

Not necessarily granted, ..... 
Applicants not. to incur expense in anticipation of Board’s decision on 
applications for aid, ... 

Assent implied to Religious instruction of Protestant pupils of one 
denomination by Protestant Teacher of another denomination, 
Assistant Teachers, their qualifications, . . 

Appointment to be cancelled when average declines, 

Average attendance required for appointment, 

Female Assistants not recognised in Boys’ Schools, unless attended 
by infants only, . , . . 

. >» in any School under a Mistress 

Promotion, and rate of salary, .... 
Temporary Assistants — rules for appointment, 

Withdrawal of Salary, ..... 

Model School — Scale of Salaries, &c., 

Asylum (Lunatic) Schools received into connexion, 

Attendances of pupils— rule as to what constitutes an attendance, 

»» — an incomplete attendance, 

v — Monitors to be counted as pupils. 

Average attendance — minimum required for School, 

i) — exception made in certain cases, . 

u — for First Class Teacher, . 

» — arrangement as to payment of Teachers when 

average falls below 30, . .166, 

»> — arrangement when average falls below 15, 

i> reasonable time allowed for re-establishment of 

normal average, before striking off school, 

„ — excluded days, rule as to, 

v — incomplete attendances to be excluded from calcu- 

lation of, . 

» required for Workmistresses, 

» „ Assistants, 

it Monitors, 

» „ Evening Schools, 

rule for calculating, 

Board of Works must report on Building site, . 

„ will furnish Plans and Specifications, . 

Books — those published by Board not withdrawn nor essentially altered 
without communication with Lord Lieutenant, 

Applications for, to be signed by Manager, and to be accom- 
panied by moDey-order, ...... 

Books not published by Commissioners to be submitted for their 
approval, . . 

Books not to be applied for unless actually wanted for the School 
Delivered free of charge in Dublin, .... 

Delivered at Education Office on Manager’s order, . 

Forwarded carriage free to railway stations, and to some other places 
as mentioned, ...... 

Forwarded, as otherwise requested, at Manager’s expense and risk 
Free. Stock for Schools — original and renewed Grants, 

Invoices to be preserved and examined by Inspector, 

Remittances other than described, to be returned at risk of sender. 
Remittance, cost of, will be allowed where order amounts to 20s. 
above, ....... 

Should be kept in stock for sale to pupils, 

Sale stock not to be sold above price in List, 

Net supplied to Schools not in connexion, . . 



Rule 

236 

32 

238 

238 

239 

240 

90 

160 

170 

168 



34 
34 
161 
170, 1.70a 
170 
205, 206 
62 
74 
145 
186 
165 
31, 172 
164 

167, 172 
172 
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165 

145 
2, 169 

168 
177 
198 
165 

14,21 
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AppendixA. 

Rules and 
Regulations 
of Commis- 
sioners. 



Appendices to Fifty-second Report of Commissioners [1885. 



Books — continued. 

Separate Orders for Male and Female Schools, 

Transmission of Parcel advised to Manager, with order for delivery, 
Use of Board’s books not compulsory, .... 
Building Grants— conditions on which made, .... 
—may be accepted back by Commissioners, 

Amount of, and size of Building to be determined by Commissioners, 
Applicants not to incur expense till decision of Board is advised, . 
Dependent on Report of Inspector and Board of Works, and Law 
Adviser’s opinion, . • • . • 

Ground connected with places of worship not desirable, 

Increased Grants may be made for large School-houses, . 
Ornamenting of School-houses not contributed to, 

Plans furnished by Board of Works, 

Scale of Grants, .... 

Teachers’ residences, . ... 

Work not to be commenced till Lease is executed. 

Capitation allowance (Ordinary Schools), 

„ (Convent and Monastery Schools), . 

Catechetical Instruction — no pupil to be present, without -written sanction 
of parent, at instruction given in a creed different from his own, 
Certificates— given to monitors after five years’ service, 

Change of any fundamental Rule not to be made without the express 
permission of the Lord Lieutenant, . • 

Christian Pupils, religious tenets of denominations not to be interfered with, 
Church or Chapel ground to be selected for site for building only when 
unavoidable, . . ... 

Classification of Teachers— Classes and divisions, 

Conditions for passing from class to class, . 

Date from which promotion takes effect, 

First examination, . 

Promotion from lower division of class to higher division, and from 



Rule 

229 

234 

91 

12 

17 

22 

240 



21 
15 

23 
25 

24 
17 

247, 248, 249 
20 
172 
174 



90 

192 

4 

1 

15 

150 

157 

156 

154 



lower class to higher class, 

Promotion from lower division of first class to higher division, 



154 

155 
151 
158 



Provisional classification, 

Class obtainable in Training Colleges, 

Clergy and Laity Co-operation of in conducting National Schools 

desired, ... 

Clergymen not recognised as teachers, 

Closing of Schools— for Vacations, &c. 

Colleges — see Training Colleges. 

Combined Literary and Moral, and separate Religious Instruction, the 
object of the system, ...... 

Committees of Schools, .... ... 

Convent Schools — -Nature of aid to, ' . • . • • 174, 175 

Agreement not necessary when capitation rate is paid, . (Aofe) 111 

Evening Schools recognised, . . ... « 

Nuns may themselves be Teachers, or employ lay Assistants, 

Optional with Nuns to undergo examination, and receive salary 
of classification as ordinary Teachers, 

Rate of Payment to Nuns if classed, 

Rate, if paid by merit capitation, . 

Rate of Payment for Evening Schools, . . 

Results Fees paid on same scale as in ordinary Schools, 

Salary may be regulated by average attendance, 

Select Schools attached to, not recognised, . 

Correspondence — directions regarding, 

Anonymous not attended to under ordinary circumstances, 

Complaints by Teachers, how to be made known, . 

Teachers not, as a rule, allowed to hold, with Education Office, 
Declaration required for payment of deceased Teacher’s salary to next 1 
of-kin, 



2 

128 
112, 165 



1 

102 



59, 175 
56 



57 
174 

174 

175 
57 
57 

(Note) 30 
246 
245 
244 
243 
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Rule 

. 76 AppendixA. 

. 88-89 , , 

i-n Rules and 
' Regulations 

' * of Commis* 



Denominations (religious), Schools to be open to all, 

„ Pupils’ to be registered, 

Denominational symbols or emblems, 

„ inscriptions on School-houses, . . . . V l of Commis- 

Dissent of Parent implied to religious instruction of Protestant pupil sioners. 

by Roman Catholic Teacher, and vice versa. . . .90 

Elections (Parliamentary) — Schools may be used for, as polling booths, 

during, . . . . . . • {Note) 69 

Emblems or symbols of denominational nature — not to be exhibited 
during hours of united instruction, . . . 

No aid to Schools in future having such emblems on the exterior of 
School-house, . . . . • • 

None of political nature to be at any time exhibited in School-room, 

or to be affixed to the exterior of the School -house, . . 73 

Embroidery in Industrial Schools — payment for, . . .201 

Epidemics — average affected by — allowances made, . . 167,172 

Evening Schools — nature of aid to, . . • • 63, 175 

Rate of Payment, . . . . . 175,198 

Results fees not allowed if not six months in continuous operation 
immediately before the close of the results year, 

Time for which School should be open, 

Examination of teachers, when held. Unclassed and provisionally 
classed Teachers to present themselves at Annual Examinations, 

,, Rules as to promotion, 

Examination for provisional classification, .... 

Excluded days — rule as to, . • 

Extern class recognised in connexion with Training Colleges, . 

Extracts from school records not to be made by visitors, 

Farms — see Agricultural Schools. 

Father (if possible) should register the religion of pupil, 

Fees to be paid for pupils — arrangements as to rate, to be made by 
Manager, ...••••• 

First-class Teachers, average required to warrant employment of, 

„ salary as such dependent on efficiency of school, . 

,, classification may be obtained in training, 

Free stock not to be removed from School-room, 

Free Stock of Requisites and renewed Grants may be made where 
Schools have been rebuilt, &c., . 

Fundamental principle of the system of National education, 

Gardens attached to ordinary National Schools, . 

General Lesson, its principles to be inculcated, . 

Girls’ Schools — teachers to give instruction in needlework, 

„ — infant boys may attend, . 

Good service salary — existing grants continued, but no new grants to be 
made, ..... 

Grants to build, &c., scale of, 

„ dependent on Reports of Inspector and Board of Works ; 

Law Adviser’s opinion, .... 

to schools previously established (Non-Vested), 
for enlarging, &c. (Vested Schools), 
modification of, in Schools with low average, 
for Teachers’ Residences, 

Gratuities for instruction of Monitors, . 

,, Preparing Pupil-teachers, . 

„ Preparing Teachers, 

To Pupil-teachers, . 

Retiring-award to old or infirm teachers after long 
Regulations as to payment of, . 

Holy Scriptures — regulations as to the reading of, 

Illness of Teacher — Rule as to payment in cases of, 

Infants — Results Fees for instruction of, 

Infant Boys — admitted to Girls’ schools, 

Incomplete attendances— to be excludedfrom computation ofaverage, &c. 



72 

72 



198 
198 

152 
154, 155 
151 
165 
149 a 
123 

89 

173 
164 
164 
158 
222 



222 

1 

51 
95 
9, 143 
35 



221 

17 



and on 



21 
28 
27 

31, 172 
. 249 

. 187 

. 218 
216-217 
213-215 
219-220A 
. 241 

. 85-86 
. 144 

. 171 

35 
145 
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Appendices to Fifty -second Report of Commissioners [1885. 

Rule 

,AppendixA. Incompetent Teachers — ineligible for re-examination or re-appointment 

for six months, ....... 137 

Regulations Industrial instruction encouraged in National Schools, ... 8 

of Commis- Amount of salary to depend upon circumstances of each case, 54, 201 

sioners. Conditions on which Industrial Department aided, . . .52 

Nature of instruction given, . . . . .52 

Payment in Schools where embroidery and other advanced kinds of 
needlework are taught in a special department, . . .201 

Simultaneous with religious instruction in same room, not allowed, 81 
Inscription to be placed on School-house, . . . .70 

Not to be Denominational, . . . . .71 

Inspection of Schools by Commissioners or their officers, . . 3 

By their Managers as frequently as possible, solicited, . . 114 

Inspector — His duty when visiting Schools, . . . .115 

Application for aid, his duty when reporting on, . . .120 

Local Patron or Manager, to communicate with, after each in- 
spection, if necessary, . . . . . .117 

Local information, to supply the Commissioners with necessary, . 121 

Notice of visit, not to give, except for results examination, 1 18 

Report to the Commissioners after each visit, . . .119 

Visit each School three times yearly, . . . .116 

Visitors, remarks of, in Daily Report Book of School, to transmit, 
if deemed important, . . . . . .133 

Intermediate Religious instruction (once only), . . . .87 

Interval between announcement and commencement of Religious in- 
struction, ........ 80 

Island Schools — exceptional aid granted, . . . .172 

Joint management by Clergy and Laity of different denominations 

desirable, ........ 2 

Junior Literary Assistants — no new appointments to be made, . .153 

„ ,, „ — attendance at annual examination optional, 153 

,, ,, „ — rate of salary, . . . .162 

Kindergarten system — Special Results Fees, where practised, . .171 

Lay Teachers only recognised in ordinary National Schools, . . 40 

Lay Assistants — recognised in Convent and Monastic Schools, . . 56 

Law Adviser’s opinion as to Grantor’s title to sites for Vested Schools 

necessary, . ....... 21 

Lease — shortest term of, . . . . . . .18 

Must be executed before works commence, . . . .20 

To be prepared in Education Office, . . . .19 

Leave of absence to Teachers in case of illness, &c., . . .144 

Letters — to whom to be addressed (see also Correspondence), . .246 

Literary instruction, time to be given to, .... 74 

Loans for Teachers’ residences, . . . . .10, 247-248 

„ Non-vested Schools, Training Colleges and School Farms (Note) 10, 250 
Local contributions required to warrant Grants to build, &c., . . 12 

Local Manager (see Manager ). 

Local provision required in aid of Teacher’s salary, . . 30, 173 

Should not be diminished in consequence of increase of Salary, or 
Results Fees, . . . . . . .173 

Local Training Colleges (see Training). 

Lord Lieutenant — permission to change fundamental Rule required, . 4 

,, essential alteration or withdrawal of Books unanimously 
sanctioned cannot take place without previous com- 
munication with, ..... 5 

Lunatic Asylum Schools, ...... 62 

Management of Schools — in whom local government vested, . . 98 

Co-operation of clergy and laity of different denominations, 
desired, .... . ... 2 

Commissioners may nominate Patron in certain cases, . 105, 108 

Dismissal of Teacher limited by Rule as to the “ Agreement,” 1 1 1 

Joint Patrons, Trustees, or Committees, should appoint a Local 
Manager, . « » • . . 109 
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Management of Schools — continued. 

Manager — duties of ; persons eligible for position ; conditions for 

appointment, . . . . . . 99, 100 

Manager must reside within a convenient distance of School, . 99 

Manager on first appointment must undertake, in writing, to have 
Board’s Rules, &c., complied with, 

Manager pro tern . — provisions for appointment of, . 

Manager has power to close School for vacation, 

Manager to notify changes of Teachers, 

Manager to visit the Schools as frequently as possible, 

Manager to arrange rate of School Fees, 

Nomination of Patron and of Local Manager subject to approval of 

Commissioners, . . . . . . .106 

Ordinary National Schools, Vested or Non-vested, . , .40 

Patron, person recognised as, powers of, . . 99, 100 

Al l Schools, except Commissioners’ Model Schools, are under 
control of Patrons or Local Managers, 

Patron or the Manager has appointment and dismissal of 
Teacher, ........ 

Patron when School is under Committee, 

Patron when School ‘is vested in Trustees, .... 

Patron when School is vested in Board, . • 

Patron resigning can nominate his successor, or Commissioners may 
nominate, ........ 

Patron can permit Holy Scriptures to be used, 

Patron determines as to Religious instruction in Non-vested Schools, 
Reservation to Commissioners to withdraw recognition from any 
Patron or Manager after due investigation, 

Rights of Patron, of Local Manager, 

Vacancy in Patronship by death, person to be recognised as 
successor, . 

Marlborough-street Training College (see Training > 

Meetings, political, not allowed in schools, . . . 

Meeting-house ground to be selected for site only when unavoidable, 

Medical Certificate necessary before Teachers can be recognised, 

„ ,, in case of Teacher’s illness, 

„ „ when school is closed for a month or more 

on account of epidemic, &c., 

Merit capitation grants, . 

Minor Model Schools, 

Mixed Schools may be conducted by Male or Female Teachers, with 
sanction of Commissioners, ..... 
Change to mixed or unmixed must receive sanction of Commissioners, 
Female Assistant desirable in School taught by a Master,^ . 

Substitution of Male for Female Teacher, or vice versa, must be 
sanctioned by Commissioners, .... 
Workmistresses may be recognised in School under a Master, 

Model Schools — Conducted on same principles as ordinary schools, 

Assistant Masters, Emoluments, 

Assistant Mistresses, „ 

Chief objects of, 

Control of, exclusively in Board, 

Gratuities to Pupil Teachers, 

„ for preparing persons for the office of pupil teacher in, 

Head Masters, Scale of Salaries to, and Residence, 

Head Mistresses, Scale of Salaries to, 

Head Teacher receives proportion of School and Results Fees, 

Paid Monitors, term of Service and rate of Salary, 

Pupil-Teachers, Extern, 

Pupil-Teachers, Resident, . 

Religious instruction, opportunities for, 

Rights of Patron exercised by Board, 

Travelling expenses to Pupil-Teachers, 



99 

241 

112 

113 

114 
173 



6-7 

110 

102 

103 

104 

105 
85 
84 

107 
100 

108 



69 
15 

129, 220b 
144 



112 

174 

36-39 

34 

35 

141 



34 
142 
7 

205 

206 

37 
36 

213 to 215 
218 
202 

203 

204 
210 
212 
211 

39 

38 
215 
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Rule 

31, 172 
166 
167 
172 
172 



57 
174 
57 
174 
57 
57, 174 



Modified Grants to certain Schools with low average, 

Scale of, when applied to schools with diminished attendance, 

Regulation for application of to ordinary Schools in connexion, 

Regulation for application of to Schools seeking aid, 

Regulation in case of epidemic, . . • • 

Monastery Schools in connexion previous to 1855, under same conditions 
as Convent Schools, ..... 

Merit capitation grant, . . . • 

Monks — as Teachers — with or without Lay Assistants, &c., 

Nature of aid to, . ... 

Results Fees paid on same scale as Ordinary Schools, 

Salaries and Results Fees, ...... 

Teachers of New Monastery Schools must be classed to obtain 

aid, . . . ... • .57 

Monitors — Ages of candidates, and qualifications, . . ... 185 

Appointed on recommendation of Inspector, after competitive 
examination, and only from 1st day of a quarter, . . 181 

Average attendance required for, and other conditions for appoint- 
ment, or continuance of, ..... 177, 178,179 

Candidates must be healthy and free from physical defects, and 
must furnish satisfactory evidence of age, and Medical certificate 
of good health, . . . . . . .184 

Certificates on passing final examination, . . . .192 

Commissioners may cancel appointment, . . . .180 

Examined in their Schools for Results Fees and Gratuities, . 191 

Extra instruction, . . . . . . .179 

Female, not sanctioned in Boys’ Schools, .... 178 

Gratuities to Teachers for instructing Monitors, scale and mode of 
payment, ....... 187 

Instruction of Monitors provided for, . . . .179 

Inspector always to confer with Manager before recommending, . 182 

Limitation of service, . . . . .188 

Manager may veto appointment, . . . . .182 

May practise in schools associated with their own, . . 181 

Monitors to be included in calculating the average attendances, . 186 

Must exhibit Exercise Books, and the females specimens ol Needle- 
work at yearly examination, . . . . .191 

Probationary service, . . . . . .176 

„ no gratuity for, . . . .187 

Qualifications, period of service and salary of, in Model Schools 
same as in Ordinary Schools, . . . . .210 

Qualifications necessary from Teachers under whom placed, 179 

Results examinations — examined for Results Fees, . .186 

Salary may be withdrawn from, .... 180,195 

Scale of salaries, . . . . . . .176 

Successors to Monitors not necessarily appointed, . . .196 

Term of Service, ...... 176, 180 

Transfers of, only sanctioned under exceptional circumstances, . 181 

Yearly examination required, 1st, 2nd, and 4th in School ; 3rd and 
5th at General Examination, . . . . 190,191 

Multiplication of Schools unduly will not be sanctioned, . . 31 

National Education — object of the system, .... 1 

National School — inscription must be put up on exterior of house, . 70 

National Schools (see Schools ). 

Needlework (plain) to be taught in all Schools in which Female teachers 

are employed, ....... 9 

„ advanced, payment for, . . . . .201 

In Female Schools, Teachers to be competent to give instructions in, 143 
In Mixed Schools, under Male Teachers, may be taught by a Work- 
mistress, . ... . . . . . 142 

Non- vested Schools, description of — Aid granted to, . . .6,10 

Arrangements regarding Religious instruction, . . .34 

Conditions on which aid is granted, , , . . .30 
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(Note) 



Non-Vested Schools, description of — continued. 

Conditions for continuance of Grants, 

Limitation of aid granted to, . 

Loans for building of, &c., may be obtained, 

Local provision for Teacher, 

Modified grants, .... 

No aid towards rent, repairs,- k<:. 

Residences for Teachers, 

Use of, on Sundays and before and after school hours on other days, 64 
„ when not sanctioned, ..... 68-69 

Nuns — as Teachers — Rules as to, . . . • • 56-57 

Object and fundamental principle of National Education, . . 1 

Ordinary Vested and Non-vested Schools, definition of, ■ • 40 

Ornamentation of School-houses not contributed to by Board, . . 25 

Paid Monitors— See Monitors. 

Parental authority with regard to Religious Instruction, . . 76 

observed with regard to registration of Religion of 
Pupils, .... 89 

Patrons — for Rights of, see Management, . . • 99,100 

,, names of, inserted in Lease, when schools are vested in Com- 



Appendix A. 

33 

in oo Rules and 
• lu > Regulations 

10, 250 of Commis- 
30 sioners. 



31 
29 

247, 248, 249 



104 
105, 108 
. 105 

105, 108 
241-242 
. 220a 
. 140 



73 

15 

24 

24 

250 

74 

69 

73 

69 

145 



missioners, . • 

„ Commissioners may nominate in certain cases, 

„ — resigning may nominate successors; 

Patronship — regulations as to successor in, 

Payment to teacher — instructions as to mode of, 

Pensions to Teachers, . 

„ — interruption of service affecting, . . • 

Placards except such as refer to the School business not to be affixed 

to the School premises, . . . 

Places of Worship — Ground connected with, not to be selected as 
sites for Vested Schools, ..... 

Plans and Specifications for Buildings furnished by Board of Works, . 

„ special, by applicant, to be submitted to Board of Works, 

„ for Non-Vested Schools, _ . ... 

Playtime recognised as part of literary instruction time, 

Political use not to be made of National School-houses, except for Par- 
liamentary elections, . . ... 

„ Symbols or emblems not to be exhibited in School-room or on 
exterior of School buildings, .... 

Polling booths — use of Schools for, .... {Note) 

Practical Rules for National Teachers, . 

Promotion of Teachers, . . ..." • • 158,161 

Public Houses— Teachers not to keep or live in, _• . .132 

Public to have access to Schools during secular instruction, . 122,123 

Pupil Teachers in Model Schools— Allowances to Teachers for their board 

when resident, . . . * • • .211 

Allowances to themselves when extern, . . . .212 

Gratuities to, . • • • • 215 

,, to Teachers for preparing, .... 218 

Inspectors to recommend for such, . . • • .215 

Travelling expenses, . • • •. • .215 

Qualities to be sought for by Managers when making choice of Teachers, 1 2 7 

Quarterly Returns — must be signed without alteration of printed cer- 
tificate, directions regarding, 

Queen’s Scholars— regulations as to, 

Recognition of Manager may be -withdrawn, 

Reduction of salary on account of low attendance, . 

Re-employment of Teachers after interruption of service, 

Religious denominations of the pupils, to be shown by School Register 
and Roll Book, . . • • . . • 

Religious denomination of pupils, how to be ascertamed. .May be regis- 
tered anew as parent or guardians wishes, on re-admission of pupil. 



241 
. 149a 
. 107 

166, 167 
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Rule 

'AppendixA. Religious instruction — what the rule regarding embraces, . .86 

Arrangements for, to be made with due regard to parental authority, 76 
Arrangements for, to be notified on Time-table of School, . . 77 

Arrangements for, to provide a suitable time, . . .76 

JBooks used for secular instruction to be laid aside during, . . 80 

Books for Religious instruction to be made known to the Commis- 
sioners, ........ 92 

Certificate Book provided, that Parents (Father, if alive) or 
Guardians may specify Religious instruction desired for their 
children, ....... 90 

Certificate Book — this book not to be taken out of the schoolroom, 90 
Interval to be allowed between Secular and Religious instruction 
for pupils to retire, ...... 80 

Opportunities for receiving, to be provided, . . .75 

Protestant pupils not to be present at religious instruction given 

by a Roman Catholic, ...... 90 

Provision for Religious instruction in Vested Schools, . . 83 

Provision for Religious instruction in Non-vested Schools, . . 84 

Pupils pot permitted to remain in School-room during time of 
Religious instruction, to which Parents or Guardians object, . 90 

Reference to, on Time Table, the only notification to be exhibited 

during hours of literary instruction, . . . .77 

Rights ' of Patrons, Managers, Parents, and Guardians, as to the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures during Religious instruction, . 85 

Rights as to Holy Scripture, Catechism, Public Prayer, . . 86 

Roman Catholic Pupils not to be present at religious instruction 
given by a Protestant, ...... 90 

Rule with regard to Scripture Lessons, Sacred Poetry, and the 
Lesson Books, ...... 97 

Secular instruction during “ School hours” in same apartment cannot 
be simultaneous with Religious instruction, . . .81 

Tablet to be exhibited during the period allotted to Religious 

instruction, ....... 79 

Time at which Religious Instruction may take place. Separate 
apartment recommended for children who should not be present at, 87 
Time for, to be announced when preceded by Secular instruction, 
and Religious Instruction Tablet to be put up, . . . 79 

Visitors not to interfere with, nor to be present at, . .125 

Rent of Vested School site to be nominal — Regulations as to Rent, . 1 6 

Rent for School-houses not to be paid by Teachers, . . .30 

Repairs of School-houses vested in Board, . . . .26 

Repairs of School-houses vested in Trustees, . . . .27 

Requisites (see Books). 

Residences for Teachers — forms of aid, .... 247-249 

Results Fees — Agreement between Managers and Teachers to be executed 

before payment of, . . . . . .111 

Agricultural Instruction — special for, ... 49 , 200 

Assistants proportion of, . . . . . .171 

Kindergarten system — special for, . . . .171 

Evening Schools — Rule as to payment of in, . . .198 

Incomplete attendances not taken into account in computing, . 145 

Same scale for Monastery and Convent as for ordinary Schools, . 57 

Scale of Payments, . . . . . .171 

Workmistress.es to receive for Needlework, . . . .142 

Yearly Examination for, . . . . . .116 

Retiring gratuities to Teachers (old scheme), . . . 219-220 

.Approval of Her Majesty’s Treasury required, . . . 220 

Retiring Pensions to Teachers, ...... 220a 

Roll Book and Register to show religious denomination of pupils, . 88 

Rules — No fundamental Rule to be changed without permission of the 

Lord Lieutenant, ....... 4 

Rules, Practical, to be observed by Teachers of National Schools, . 145 
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Rule 

Rural Vested Schools — distance of proposed Schools from, . . 13 Appendix A. 

,, nature of site for, . . . . . 14 R r~ 

„ temporary Assistants and Workmistresses, . . 170 a Relations 

Salaries — Scale of; calculation of, and arrangements for paying, 162, 163 ofCommis- 
Absences — arrangements in case of, . . . .144 sioners. 

Agricultural, ....... 200 

Attendance of pupils required for, . . . . .165 

Attendance required for First-class salary, . . .164 

Capitation to Convent Schools, . . . . 174-175 

Deceased Teachers’, ...... 242 

Evening School Teachers’ Salaries, . . . . .198 

First class dependent on average attendance of Pupils, and efficiency 

of School, ....... 164 

Good service, . . . . . . .221 

Illness — arrangements in case of, . . .144 

Industrial Schools, ....... 201 

Local aid in augmentation of, . . . .30 

Model Schools, ...... 202-212 

Modified Scale, . . . . . . .172 

Monitors, . . . . . . . .176 

Payment may be withheld by Commissioners, . . .131 

,, for Saturdays and Sundays, . . . .163 

Payments, instructions as to mode of, . . 241-242 

May be paid through District Inspector in certain cases, . .241 

Reduction or withdrawal of — on account of low attendance, 166-167 
Special rates may be allowed to present holders, . . .163 

Withdrawal of grant of, &c., . . . . .11 

Sale of Books to pupils, to be provided for, . . . 223-224 

Secular Instruction — Four hours a day, inclusive of play-time, must be 

devoted to, ....... 74 

Books used for Religious instruction to be kept in press during, . 80 

Select Schools not recognised in connexion with National Schools, (Note) 30 
Scale of Building Grants, . . . . . .17 

School accommodation for proposed Vested Schools, . . .22 

School Accounts — Manager to check, &c., . . . 99,114 

School fees — rate to be made by Manager, .... 173 

„ — are part of the emoluments of Teacher, . . .173 

School Committees — Powers of — National Teachersnot to be members of, 102 

School hours — definition of time, .... .82 

Schools — nature of aid to, . . . . . .10 

government of vested in Patrons or Managers, . . 98 

closed for Vacation or other causes, . . . .112 

to which aid is granted, Vested and Non- vested — Description of, 6 
aided as male or as female respectively require sanction for change, 35 

held in places of Worship, not aided, . . . .66 

Ordinary National — management and teaching of, . . 40 

Management of — co-operation of clergy and laity desired, . 2 

in mixed schools under Master, Workmistresses may be recognised, 142 
„ female assistant desirable, . . .141 

„ teachers of, may be either male or female, 34 

School Buildings— Commissioners will not accept transfer of, as Vested 

Schools, ... ... 20 

School-houses — Non- vested, control over the use of, . . 64 

„ — Non -vested, loans to, . . • . 10, 250 

Vested, control over the use of, ..... 68 

School-houses, Political business, not to be used for, . . .69 

„ Denominational or Political Symbols not allowable, . 72-73 
School-house to have inscription “ National School ” upon it, . .70 

,, Teacher not to own or be liable for rent of, _. . 30 

School-room and place of Worship to have no internal communication, . 67 

School Register and School Roll to show Religious denominations of 

pupils, ....... 88 
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Rule 

School Requisites (see Books). 

School-gardens attached to ordinary National Schools, nature of aid, . 51 

Scripture Lessons and Sacred Poetry — Limitation as to their use, . 93 

Limitation as to Teachers examining pupils thereon, . . 94 

Scriptures — Reading of, during Religious instruction time, . . 85 

Secular and Religious instruction not to be carried on simultaneously, . 81 

Separate Religious instruction, one object of system, ... 1 

Simultaneous Secular and Religious instruction not allowed, . . 81 

Site for Building — conditions to be fulfilled, . . . 13-15 

Substitutes to be provided by Teachers absent through illness, . . 144 

„ „ ,, while in Training, 148,149 a 

Sunday, use of Non- vested School-houses on, . . .64 

Sunday-schools, Vested schools may be used for, . . .68 

Symbols or emblems of a denominational nature, . . .72 

„ of a political nature, ...... 73 

Tablet, moveable, announcing time for Religious instruction, . . 79 

Teachers — Description of those recognised, . . . .126 

Ages for, ........ 140 

Agreements to be entered into between Managers and, 111, 113 

Appointments should, if possible, be made from the first day of a 
quarter, ........ 163 

Assistant — qualifications, promotion, salary, 

Cannot be member or officer of School Committee, 

Changes in Staff should be notified, 

Classification, and Examination, 

Classification of Teachers on re-entering Board’s service, 

„ obtained in training rules as to promotion to 1st 
class, .... 

Clergymen not eligible for the position of, . 

Commissioners will not, as a rule, correspond with, . 

Complaints, how to be made known, 

Deceased, conditions of payment to next-of-kin, 

Dismissed for incompetency, ineligible for restoration till lapse of 
six months, . . . . . .'.137 

Female Schools — instruction must be given in needlework, . .143 

First class — average requisite for payment of salary, . .164 

Gratuities for training persons for office of, . . 216,217 

Health — medical certificate and evidence of age necessary, . 1 29 

Illness of— provisions regarding. Absences from other causes and 
vacations, . . . . . . . .144 

Incompetent teacher — Salary or Results Fees not payable to, .1 30 
Interruption of service, rule as to, . . . . .140 

„ „ rule as to health certificates, . . 220b 

Lay — only recognised in ordinary schools. . . . .40 

Locum- Tenens for, need not enter into agreement, . . .144 

May be fined, depressed, or deprived of salary, . . .135 

Monks — rules as. to, . . . . . . 56-57 

\ewly appointed, must be pronounced competent by Inspector, . 130 

Non-vested Schools, Teachers to be removed, if required, or grants 
to cease, . . . . 

Not to engage in business detrimental to their Schools, nor to keep 
or reside in public-houses, ..... 

Nuns — rules as to, 

Other Educational Organizations, teachers from, rule as to age, 

Patrons and Managers appoint and dismiss, 

Pensions, ........ 

Political Meetings, not to attend; not to interfere in Parliamentary 
elections, or elections for Poor Law Guardians, except by voting, 139 
Practical rules for, . . . . . . .145 

Promotion — regulations, ..... 154-158-161 

Qualities desirable in, . . . . . .127 

Residences for, „ . . „ . 247-248-249 



160, 161 
102 
113 

137-150-154-158-161 
138 

158 
128 

243 

244 
242 



134 

132 

56-7 

140 

110 

220a 
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152 

134 

133 

96 

78 
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Teachers — continued. 

Restoration to service, if dismissed, to be determined by Com- 
missioners, ..-••• 

Re-entry into Board’s service. 

Retiring gratuities, ..... 

Rules to be observed by, . • • .145 

Salary to Teacher, or other aid, whether payable or not, to be 

determined by the Commissioners, . . • .131 

School fees part of emoluments of, . . . • .173 

Substitutes — appointment of, 144, 148, 149 a 

Substitution of male for female, or vice versa, in mixed Schools, . 34 

Temporary Assistants and Workmistresses, _. _ . . 170,170 a 

„ attendance of, at Annual Examinations optional, 153 

Temporary Teacher may be appointed as locum teri£ns for three 
months, . . . • , • • • 144 

Training of, . . . • • • • 146-1 49 a 

Unclassed, . ... • • • • .115 

Unclassed or provisionally classed to present themselves at Annual 
Examination, .... • 

Vested Schools, Teachers to be dismissed if Commissioners 
require, . •••••• 

Visitors, to courteously receive tbem, . . . • 

Ten Commandments — use of Tablet containing, not compulsory, 

Time-table to be suspended in School- room. 

Contains public notification as to religious instruction. 

Contains the only notification as to religious instruction, which can 
be exhibited during secular business, . . . .77 

Four hours a day, literary instruction m Day Schools must be pro- 
vided for on . . . • • • 74 

Two hours three evenings in the week, literary instruction in Evening 
Schools must be provided for on, . . . . 198 

Training of Teachers — Institutions provided for, . 146, 147, 149, 149 a 

Certificate of — issued, . . • • 149 

Training Colleges — Commissioners’, Marlborough-street— admission to 

and regulations during course, . . . • .147 

Loans for building of, &c., may be obtained, . (Note) 10; 250 

Managers to provide substitutes for Teachers in, . . .147 

Provisions made for training in : Length of Courses (one year — 

two years), and to whom open, . . • • • 149 

Under Local Management : Examination for admission to : Candi- 
dates who may be admitted : Queen’s Scholars : Examination of 
Students each year : Amount of Grants : Conditions of payment : 
Supplemental Regulations as to Inspection : Audit of Accounts : 
Appointment of Substitutes, &c., . • • • 149 a 

Second Class Teachers may, on termination of their course of train- 
ing, take First Class papers, ..... 

Trustees — Schools may be Vested in, 

„ are Patrons of Schools Vested in, 

Unclassed Teachers, . . • * • 

Do. Provisionally classed, 

Do. Rule as to payment of those who fail at, or absent 

themselves from Examination, .... 
Unmixed School — Change from Male to Female School, or the reverse, 
or to Mixed School, .... 

Use of School-houses, Non- vested — on Sundays, and before and after 
School hours on other days, 

Use of School-houses, Vested, for Sunday Schools, . 

Do. Vested or Non-vested — political, 

Vacation in Schools, . . . • • 

Vacations cannot be taken, by member of School Staff, during opera- 
tion of School, 
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Appendix A. v es t e d Schools of two classes — Aid granted to, . . , . 6, 10 

Rules and Building Grant — Conditions for, . . . . .12 

Regulations Distance between in rural districts, . . . . .13 

of Commis- Existing National Schools cannot be transferred to Commissioners, as, 20 

sioners. Grants to build, &c., scale of, . . . . .17 

Inscription to be placed on, ...... 70 

Lease, term of, ....... 18 

„ preparation of, . . . . . .19 

,, to be executed before commencement of building, . . 20 

„ Law Adviser’s opinion on, . . . .21 

Plan and specification, ...... 24 

Rent of, . . . . . . .16 

Repairs of, . . . . . . . 26-27 

Repayment of Building Grant, Commissioners may accept, . 17 

Residences for Teachers, ..... 247-249 

School accommodation — Cost of house, . . . .22 

Site, description of, ...... 

To be built on ground unconnected if possible with places of reli 
gious worship, ...... 

Must be used exclusively for the education of the pupils attending 
them, except as stated in Rule, .... 

Persons approved of by parents, &c., must have access to give 
Religious instruction, ..... 

V isitors, to have free access to the School during secular instruction, but 

not to interrupt the business, . . . . 122,123 

Daily Report Book, may enter remarks in, such remarks to be 
transmitted by Inspector to Commissioners, if necessary, 

Entries made by, in School records, not to be altered or erased, 

Manager to be referred to by, for information, 

May observe generally, but not interrupt business, . 

Religious instruction of the Pupils, may not interfere with, or claim 
to be present at, . 

School records, may examine, but not make extracts from them, 
Withdrawal of grant of salary, &c., from Vested or Non-vested 
Schools — right reserved by Commissioners, 

Withdrawal or essential alteration of Books on List cannot take place 
without communication with the Lord Lieutenant, 

Withdrawal of recognition of Manager, ..... 

Workhouse Schools — terms on which received into connexion, . 

Workhouse Schools — The fundamental rules of the Board must be 

observed, ........ 61 

Workmistress — appointment of, . . . . . .142 

„ certificate of competency required, . . .142 

Workmistresses — Average to warrant salary to, . . . 142,169 

„ _ Temporary, . . . . . 170, 170 a 

recognised in Mixed Schools under a Master, . . .142 

Rate of salary, . . . . . . .162 

Time required daily, from, . . . . . .142 

Withdrawal of salary, . . . . . .170 

W orship, places of, Schools not to be held in or transferred to, . 66 

„ places of, no direct internal communication between them and 

Schools allowable, ...... 67 
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of National Education in Ireland. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

OF THE 

COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
IRELAND. 

General Nature oe the System oe National 
Education. 

Its Object and fundamental Principle. 

1. The object of the system of National Education is to afford 
combined literary and moral, and separate religions instruction, to 
children of all persuasions, as far as possible, in the same school, upon 
the fundamental principle, that no attempt shall be made to interfere 
with the peculiar religious tenets of any description of Christian pupils. 

2. It is the earnest wish of Her Majesty’s Government, and of the 
Commissioners, that the Clergy and Laity of the different religious 
denominations should co-operate in conducting National Schools. 

3. The Commissioners by themselves, or their Officers, are to be 
allowed to visit and examine the Schools whenever they think fit. 

4. The Commissioners will not change any fundamental Rule without 
the express permission of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 

5. The Commissioners will not withdraw, or essentially alter, any 
book that has been, or shall be hereafter, unanimously published or 
sanctioned by them, without a previous communication with the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Description of Schools to which the Commissioners grant Aid. 

6. The Schools to which the Commissioners grant aid are divided into 
two classes, viz. :• — 1st. Vested Schools, of which there are two sorts, 
namely, (a.) those vested in the Commissioners; and,' (b.) those 
vested in Trustees, for the purpose of being maintained as National 
Schools ; 2nd. Non-vested Schools, the property of private individuals. 
Both these classes of Schools are under the control of Patrons or Local 
Managers. 

7. There are also Model Schools, of which the Commissioners are 
themselves the Patrons, but which are conducted on the same funda- 
mental principles as the ordinary National Schools. 

8. The Commissioners encourage industrial Instruction in National 
Schools in all suitable cases. 

9. The Commissioners require that instruction shall be given in plain 
needlework in all Schools in which Female Teachers are employed. 



Extent of Aid, and Conditions upon which granted. 

Kinds of Aid. 

10. The Commissioners of National Education award aid — 

(a.) Towards the payment of Teachers and supply of Books and other 
School Requisites. 

(b.) Towards building School-houses, and providing suitable fittings 
and furniture. This aid is given for vested Schools only.* 

(c.) Towards providing Residences for Teachers of National Schools. 
See Rules 247 to 249. 

* Under provisions of the 47 & 48 Viet., ch. 22 (“ Loans for Schools and Training 
Colleges (Ireland) Act, 1884”), a loan may he obtained for “ the erection, enlargement, 
structural improvement, or purchase of a house to be used as a non-vested National 
School.” See page 43. 
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AppendixA. The Commissioners reserve to themselves in all cases, in vested 

Rules and as we ^ as i n uon-vested schools, the right to refuse or withdraw any 
Regulations grant of salary, &c., whenever they see fit. 
of Comrnis- _ 

sioners. Towards building School-houses (Vested). 

12. Before any grant is made towards building a School-house, the 
Commissioners must be satisfied (a.) that a necessity exists for such a 
School, (b.) that an eligible site has been procured, (c.) that a proper lease 
of the site for the purposes of National Education will be executed either 
to Trustees, or to the Commissioners in their corporate capacity;* (d.) that 
the applicants are prepared to raise, by local contribution, at least one- 
third of the whole sum which the Commissioners may deem necessary for 
the erection of the house and providing furniture ; and (e.) that when the 
School comes into operation adequate local aid will be provided in aug- 
mentation of the Teacher’s emoluments from the Board. 

13. In rural districts if the proposed site for a School is within 
three statute miles by road of a vested National School, no grant will be 
made, except under special circumstances. 

14. The site should be healthy, with a supply of pure water con- 
veniently near, should be easy of access, and must be approved by the 
Board of Public Works. 

15. Although the Commissioners do not refuse aid towards the erec- 
tion of School-houses on ground connected with places of worship, yet 
they much prefer having them erected on ground which is not so 
connected, where it can be obtained ; they therefore require that, before 
Church, Chapel, or Meeting-house ground be selected as the site of a 
School-house, strict inquiry be made whether any other convenient site 
can be obtained, and that the result shall be stated to them. 

16. The School premises to be vested, whether in the Commissioners 
or in Trustees, must be held at a nominal rent, or guaranteed by special 
sureties against any liability for rent, and for such term as, under the 
circumstances, the Commissioners may deem necessary. 

17. (a.) The following is the scale of Grants for the erection of School- 
houses, whether vested in Trustees or in the Commissioners : — 



Number 

of 

Plan. 


Number of Children to 
be accommodated. 


Amount 

of 

Grant. 


Amount 

of 

Local 

Contri- 

bution. 


Total Esti- 
mated Cost, 
Including 
School Furnl- 

Out-offices. 


Description of School. 


Average on 
Rolls (6 
square feet 
for each.'. 


Average 
attendance 
(8 square 
feet for each) 








£ 


£■ 






1 


60 


45 


150 


75 


225 


Single School-room. 


2 


75 


56 


166 


83 


249 


Ditto. 


8 


100 


75 


188 


94 


282 


Ditto. 


4 


120 


90 


224 


112 


336 


Ditto. 


4 A 


120 


90 


236 


118 


354 


Two School-rooms on ground. 


5 


150 


112 


306 


153 


459 


Ditto on ground. 


5 A 


150 


112 


276 


138 


414 


Ditto two stories. 


6 


200 


150 


354 


177 


531 


Ditto on ground. 


6' A 


200 


150 


316 


J58 


474 


Ditto two stories. 


6 B 


200 


150 


378 


189 


567 


Ditto on ground 














(alternative plan). 


7 A 


300 


225 


466 


234 


700 




7 B 


300 


225 


533 


267 


800 


Ditto on ground. 


8 A 


400 


300 


600 


300 


• 900 




8 B 


400 


300 


666 


334 


1,000 


Ditto on ground. 



* Under a recent Act of Parliament (44 & 45 Viet., cap. 65), limited owners have the 
power of granting sites for School-houses and Teachers’ Residences, at a nominal rent, 
for any period from 99 to 900 years. See page 110. 
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(6.) The Commissioners reserve to themselves the right of accepting re- 
payment of the Grants made towards the erection of a School-house 
and in such a case, of removing the School from their list of Vested Schools. 

18. The shortest lease that will be accepted in making grants under 
this scale will be sixty-one years ; or three lives and thirty-one years 
concurrent. 

19. The lease must be prepared in the Education Office in the form 
authorized by the Commissioners, the expense to be borne by the Com- 
missioners. 

.20. (a.) When grants. are voted towards defraying the cost of the 
building of a School-house, the lease must be duly executed before the 
case is finally remitted to the Board of Public Works. (b.) The Commis- 
sioners will not accept a transfer to themselves (as a Vested School) of 
any building already used as a National School. 

21. No grant can be approved until (a.) the District Inspector shall 
have reported upon all the circumstances of the case ) (b.) the Board of 
Works shall have reported on the eligibility of the site ; and (c.) the 
Law Adviser of the Commissioners shall have given his opinion, 
from the information laid before him, that a satisfactory lease can be 
executed. 

22. The Commissioners determine what amount of school accommoda- 
tion should be provided in the proposed building ; and the cost of the 
house, ifec., is determined by the number of children which it is intended 
to accommodate. 

23. When the expected attendance is less than sixty on rolls, or 
exceeds 400, the Commissioners will be prepared to make a special Grant, 
in accordance, however, with the principles of the scale in Buie 17. 

24. The Board of Works will furnish instructions as to the plan and 
specifications, to which the parties receiving aid are bound strictly to 
adhere ; but the Commissioners will be prepared to consider and submit 
to the Board of Works special plans furnished to them by applicants. 

25. The Commissioners do not sanction grants for the ornamenting of 
School-houses. If buildings of an ornamental description be preferred, 
the whole of the extra expense must be provided by the applicants. 

26. The Commissioners will keep the School-house and furniture in 
repair when the premises are vested in themselves. 

27. (a.) When the School premises are vested in Trustees, it is the 
duty of such Trustees to keep the house, furniture, &c., in repair. 
(5.) Grants in aid of local contributions are made to existing Vested 
Schools, whether Vested in the Commissioners or in Trustees, for adding 
to or enlarging them, enclosing the sites, or other desirable or necessary 
structural changes or improvements, (c.) In the case of Schools Vested 
in Trustees no Grants can be made for the execution of any work which 
is required to make good damages arising from neglect, misuse, or lapse 
of time, or continuous use, unless in cases specially recommended by the 
Board of Works. 

loivards Support of Schools previously established (Non- Vested). 

28. The aid granted to non -vested Schools consists of salary, results 
fees, gratuities, books, and other school requisites, and the benefits of 
inspection and training. (See note to Buie 10 as to loans for the erection 
of non-vested School-houses.) 

29. The Commissioners do not contribute towards Repairs, Fittings, or 
Furniture j or to the Bent of the School-house.* 

•Loans for providing Residences for Teachers of Non-Vested schools may, however, 
be obtained. (See Rules 247-248.) 



Appendix A . 

Rules and 
Regulations 
of Commis- 
sioners. 
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Ap pendi xA. 30. Before granting aid (a.) the School must be in actual operation 
Rules ard under a competent teacher, and the Commissioners will inquire whether 
Regulations ( b .) the case is deserving of assistance; (c.) there is reason to expect that 
of Commis- the School will maintain an average daily attendance of at least thirty 
pupils; ( d .) adequate local provision will be made in augmentation of the 
Teacher’s emoluments from the Board (e.) the School-house is suitable, 
in good repair, adequately furnished, and provided with proper out- 
offices ; and (/.) the Teacher is the owner of or liable for rent for the 
School-house.* 



of 

sioners, 



31. In certain cases, namely, where the means of religious instruction 
are not attainable by children of a particular denomination in any 
National School within reasonable distance from their homes, the Commis- 
sioners are prepared to make modified grants to Schools in which the 
average daily attendance of pupils is less than 30; but they reserve to 
themselves the power in all cases of preventing the unnecessary multipli- 
cation of Schools in any district. (See Rule 172.) 

32. Before the Commissioners decide upon an application for aid, they 
require from the Inspector of the district a report upon all the circum- 
stances of the case. 



33. To warrant continuance of aid the House and Furniture must 
be kept in sufficient repair by means of local contributions, and 
the School must be conducted in all respects in a satisfactory manner, 
and in accordance with the Rules and Regulations of the Commis- 
sioners. 

34. (a.) In Mixed Schools, i.e., Schools in which male and female 
children are taught in the same room, the Principal Teacher, subject to 
the approval of the Board, may be either male or female, as the circum- 
stances of the School may require ; but (6.) when a Mixed School has 
been received into connexion, the sanction of the Commissioners should be 
obtained for the substitution of a male for a female Teacher, or vice versd. 
(c.) A female Teacher, whether Principal or Assistant will not be recog- 
nised in a Boys’ School, unless it is attended by Infant pupils only, nor 
(d.) a male Teacher, whether Principal or Assistant, in a Girls’ School, 
nor (e.) will a male Assistant be recognised in any School under a female 
Principal. (See Rule 168). 

35. When a School has been taken into connexion, as a School for 
males or females solely, the sanction of the Commissioners should be 
obtained for a change from a male to a female School, or vice versa , 
or to a mixed School. This is not to preclude the admission of Infant 
Boys to Girls’ Schools. 



Different Classes of National Schools. 

Model Schools 

36. Model Schools, of which there are three classes, viz. : (a.) The 

Central and Metropolitan Model Schools, (b.) District Model Schools, and 
(c.) Minor Model Schools, have been built out of the funds placed by Par- 
liament at the disposal of the Commissioners, and are under their exclusive 
control. 

°kj ects Model Schools are to promote united education, 
to exhibit to the u surroundiug Schools the most improved methods 

* In no National School can any children be kept apart from the ordinary pupils on the 
ground of payment of School fees, or the social position of their parents, as the Commis- 
sioners regard any such separation of one class of pupils in a National School from the 
restot the pupils as inconsistent with the spirit of the National system of Education. 
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of literary and scientific instruction, and to educate young persons for the Ap pendta A. 
office of Teacher. _ _ Rules and 

38. In Model Schools, the Commissioners appoint and dismiss the Regulations 
Teachers and other officers ; regulate the course of instruction ; and 
exercise all the rights of Patrons. 

39. The Commissioners afford the necessary opportunities for giving 
religious instruction to the Pupils by such Pastors or other persons as are 
approved of by their parents or guardians, and in separate apartments 
allotted to the purpose. 

Ordinary National Schools * 

40. These Schools, whether Vested or Non-vested, are under local 
management, and are taught by lay Teachers approved of by the Board. 

Agricultural National Schools. 

41. Agricultural National Schools are Schools to which farms or gar- 
dens are attached, for the purpose of illustrating and introducing the most 
approved systems of tillage and husbandry. 

42. Agricultural Schools consist of — (a.) The Albert Model Agricul- 
tural National School, Glasnevin, under the exclusive management of the 
Board ; (6.) The Munster Model Agricultural and Dairy National School, 
under the Management of the Board aided by a local committee ; and (c.) 

Ordinary National Schools with School-farms or gardens attached. 

43. ( Omitted Ride.') 

44. ( Omitted Rule.) 

45. ( Omitted Rule.) 

46. [Omitted Rule.) 

47. The Commissioners admit into the Albert Model Agricultural 
National School a limited number of free, and also of paying resident 
Agricultural Pupils. 

48. The Teachers of Agricultural Schools must be competent to give 
instruction both in the theory and practice of Agriculture, and must give 
practical instruction in Agriculture to their pupils. 

49. In the Ordinary National Agricultural Schools the aid granted by 

the Commissioners to the Teachers for the promotion of Agricultural 
instruction consists in special Results fees, awarded upon the recommen- 
dation of the Superintendent of the Agricultural Department, or of such 
other officer as may be approved by the Board. (Rule 200, and pages 
72 and 73.) . 

50. Before granting such aid, the Commissioners require to be satisfied 
(a.) that the farm attached is efficiently managed, and (6.) that the pro- 
ficiency of the pupils in Agricultural knowledge is satisfactory. 

51. The Commissioners award special Results fees, on the recommen- 
dation of the District Inspectors, to the Teachers of National Schools, who 
exhibit the best specimens of garden culture on ground attached to their 
respective Schools, and cultivated principally by the pupils. 

National Schools in which Special Industrial instruction 
is given. 

52. In these Schools, embroidery and other advanced kinds of needle- 
work are taught. The Commissioners grant salaries to the Teachers, on 
the following conditions : — 

(a.) That all the pupils of the industrial department, as in the case of 
the pupils of the literary department, shall attend for at least four hours 
daily for secular business, and shall receive literary instruction, for at least 
two of these hours daily. 

*Tliis class of schools is distinct from Model Schools, Convent Schools, Monastery 
Schools, and Workhouse Schools. 
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Ap pendi xA. (J.) That no religious instruction or religious exercise shall take place 
Rules and during the time the pupils are engaged in either literary or industrial 
Regulations occupation. 

of Commis- ( c .) That a separate room be provided for industrial instruction 

( d .) That in addition to the literary Teacher, there shall be a suitable 
person appointed to conduct the industrial department. 

53. ( Omitted Rule.) 

54. The amount of salary will depend upon the circumstances of each 
case. {Rule 201.) 

Convent and Monastery National Schools { Vested and 
Non-vested). 

55. Convent and Monastery National Schools, whether vested or non- 
vested, are regulated by the same Rules respectively as other National 
Schools, save so far as these rules are modified by the special rules applic- 
able to Convent and Monastery National Schools. 

56. The members of the community may discharge the office ofLiterary 
Teachers, either exclusively by themselves, or with the aid of such lay 
persons as they may see fit to employ as Assistants. 

57. {a.) The amount of salary awarded to Convent National Schools is 
regulated by the average number of children in daily attendance {see. Rule 
1741 ; or (b.) if the Teachers of these Schools adopt the principle of 
classification, they will receive the same class salaries as the Teachers of 
Ordinary National Schools, (c.) These conditions apply also to the 
Monastery National Schools recognised previous to 1885 ; but {d.) aid 
will be granted to other Monastery Schools only on the condition that the 
Teachers of such Schools shall adopt the principle of classification, 
(e.) Results fees are in all cases paid according to the same scale as in 
Ordinary National Schools. 

58. ( Omitted Rule .) 

59. Evening Schools are also recognised in connexion with the Convent 
and Monastery National Schools. {Rule 175.) 

Workhouse National Schools. 

60. Workhouse Schools are received into connexion, and grants of 
Books, &c., made to them, on condition that they shall be subject to 
inspection by the Commissioners or their officers. 

61. The fundamental rules of the Board of National Education must be 
faithfully observed in these schools. 

Schools attached to Lunatic Asylums. 

62. Schools attached to Lunatic Asylums are received into connexion 
upon the same general principles as the Workhouse Schools. 

Evening National Schools. 

63. The Commissioners grant aid towards the support of Evening 
Schools, where the wants of the locality render such schools desirable. 
The aid is limited to salary, results fees, books, and inspection. Such aid 
in future will not be granted except to Evening Schools attended by 
pupils of one sex only. {Rules 175 and 198.) 

Use op School-houses. 

64. In Non-vested Schools, the Commissioners do not, in ordinary 
cases, exercise control over the use of the School-houses on Sundays, or 
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before or after the School-hours on the other days of the week ; such use ApcmdixA. 
being left to the Patrons or local Managers, subject to the following KuIas3ml 
limitations, and to the interference of the Board in cases leading to con- Regulations 

7 , of Commis- 

tention or abuse. sioners. 

65. ( Omitted Rule.) 

66. No aid will be granted to a School held in a place of worship ; nor 
will the Commissioners sanction the transfer of an existing School to a 
place of worship even for a temporary period. 

67. When a School-room is in any way connected with a place of 
worship, there must not be any direct internal communication between 
the School-room and such place of worship. 

68. Vested School-houses must be used exclusively for the education 
of the pupils attending them ; except on Sundays, when they may be 
employed for Sunday Schools, with the sanction of the Patrons or Local 
Managers, subject, in cases leading to contention or abuse, to the inter- 
ference of the Commissioners. 

69. No political meetings shall be held in National School-houses, 
whether Vested or Non-vested ; nor shall any political business whatso- 
ever be transacted therein.* 

70. When any School is received into connexion, the Commissioners 
will require that the inscription “ National School,” shall be put up 
in plain and legible characters on a conspicuous part of the School-house, 
or on such other place as may render it conspicuous to the public. In 
Vested Schools a stone is to be introduced into the wall having that in- 
scription cut upon it. 

71. The Commissioners will not sanction any inscription containing a 
title of a denominational character , or which may appear to them to in- 
dicate that the School is one belonging to any particular religious body ; 
but the terms Boys’, Girls’, or Infants’, with the proper local designation 
taken from the city, town, parish, street, village, or townland, in which 
the School is established, or the name of the founder, may be included 
in the inscription. 

72. No emblems or symbols of a denominational nature shall be ex- 
hibited in the School-room during the hours of united instruction ; nor 
will the Commissioners in future , grant aid to any School which exhibits 
on the exterior of the buildings any such emblems. 

73. No emblems or symbols of a political nature shall at any time be 
exhibited in the School-room or affixed to the exterior of the buildings ; 
nor shall any placards whatsoever, except such as refer to the legitimate 
business of school management, be affixed thereto. 

Beligious and Secular Instruction. 

74. ( a .) In all Day National Schools not less than four hours a day 
(including, if necessary, a play-time of not more than half an hour) must 
be provided on the Time-Table for the ordinary secular business on at 
least five days in the week. (6.) A pupil who on any of these days 
does not remain under instruction until the conclusion of the ordinary 
literary business, as notified on the Time-Table, cannot be credited with 
an attendance on that day. (c.) In regularly organized Infants’ Schools 
and Infants’ Departments, the limit of half an hour for play does not apply. 

75. Opportunities are to be afforded (as hereinafter provided for) to the 
children of all National Schools for receiving such religious instruction 
as their parents or guardians approve of. 

* National School-houses may, by Act of Parliament, be used as polling booths for the 
election of members of Parliament, on the requisition of the Sheriff. 
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Appendix A. 76. Religious instruction must be so arranged (a.) that each school 
Rules'and t> e open to children of all communions for combined literary and 

Regulations moral instruction ; (6.) that, in respect of religious instruction, due 
of Commis- regard be had to parental right and authority ; and, accordingly, that 
sioners. no s ] ia |j receive, or be present at, any religious instruction of which 
his parents or guardians disapprove ; and ( c .) that the time for giving 
religious instruction be so fixed that no child shall be thereby, in effect, 
excluded, directly or indirectly, from the other advantages which the 
School affords. 

77. (a.) A public notification of the times for religious instruction 
must be inserted in large letters in the “ Time Table ” supplied by the 
Commissioners, who recommend (Z>.) that, as far as may be practicable, 
the general nature of such religious instruction be also stated therein ; 
(c.) and such notification of the time and nature of the religious instruc- 
tion is the only one that can be exhibited in the School during the time 
set apart for literary instruction. 

78. The “Time Table” must be kept constantly hung up in a 
conspicuous place in the School-room. 

79. When the secular precedes the religious instruction, the Teacher 
must, immediately before the commencement of the latter, announce dis- 
tinctly to the pupils that the hour for religious instruction has arrived, 
and must put up, and keep up, during the period allotted to such religious 
instruction, and within the view of all the pupils, a notification thereof 
containing the words “ Religious Instruction,” printed in large characters, 
on the form supplied by the Commissioners. Similarly when the School 
commences with religious instruction, the Teacher is to put up and keep 
up the same notification. 

80. Also, when the secular precedes the religious instruction in 
any National School, there shall be a sufficient interval between the 
announcement and the commencement of the religious instruction ; and 
whether the religious or the secular instruction shall have precedence in 
any National School, the books used for the instruction first in order 
shall be laid aside at its termination, in the press or other place appro- 
priated for keeping the School-books. 

81. No secular instruction, whether literary or industrial, shall be 
carried on in the same apartment, during school-hours, simultaneously 
with religious instruction. 

82. The term “ School-hours ” is always to be understood to mean the 
entire time in each day, from the opening of the School to the closing of 
the same for the dismissal of the pupils. 

83. In vested Schools such pastors or other persons as shall be ap- 
proved of by the parents or guardians of the children respectively, shall 
have access to them in the School-room,, for the purpose of giving them 

religious instruction there, at times convenient for that purpose that 

is, at times so appointed as not to interfere unduly with the other 
arrangements of the School. 

84. In non-vested Schools, it is for the Patrons or Local Managers to 
determine whether any, and if any, what religious instruction shall be 
given in the School-room ; but if they do not permit it to be given in the 
School-room, the children whose parents or guardians so desire, must be 
allowed to absent themselves from the School, at reasonable times, for 
the purpose of receiving such instruction elsewhere. 

. (a.) The Patrons and Managers of all National Schools have the 

right to permit the Holy Scriptures (either in the Authorized or Douay 
Version) to be read at the time or times set apart for religious instruc- 
tion; ( b .) and in all Vested Schools the parents or guardians of the children 
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have the right to require the Patrons and Local Managers to afford Ap penOa sA. 
opportunities for the reading of the Holy Scriptures, in the School-room, Rv , lesanJ 
under proper persons approved of by the parents or guardians for that Regulations 

purpose. ( sioners 

86. The reading of the Scriptures, either in the Protestant Authorized, 
or Bouay Version, — the teaching of Catechisms, — public prayer, — and 
all other religious exercises, come within the rules as to religious in- 
struction. 

87. (a.) Religious instruction, prayer, or other religious exercises, 
may take place before and after the ordinary School business (during 
which all children, of whatever denomination they may be, are required 
to attend) ; and may take place at one intermediate time, between the 
commencement and the close of the ordinary school business. ( i .) The 
Commissioners, however, will not sanction any arrangement for religious 
instruction, prayer, or other religious exercises at an intermediate time in 
cases where it shall appear to them that such arrangement will interfere 
with the usefulness of the school, by preventing children of any religious 
denomination from availing themselves of its advantages, or by subjecting 
those in attendance to any inconvenience. 

(c.) With the above exception, the secular School business must not be 
interrupted or suspended by any spiritual exercise whatsoever. 

(d.) The Commissioners earnestly recommend that Religious In- 
struction shall take place either immediately before the commencement 
or immediately after the close, of the ordinary school business ; (e.) and 
they further recommend that, whenever the Patron or Local Manager 
thinks fit to have religious instruction at an intermediate time, a separate 
apartment shall (when practicable) be provided for the reception of those 
children who, according to these Rules, should not he present thereat. 

88. The Register and Roll Book kept in each School, according to the 
Forms furnished by the Commissioners, must show the religious denomi- 
nation of each child attending the School. 

89. The religious denomination is to be ascertained from the parent 
(fix father, if possible) or the guardian of the pupil, and is to be entered 
in the Register according to his wish. 

90. (a.) No pupil who is registered by his or her parents or guardians 
as a Protestant is to be permitted to remain in attendance during the time 
of religious instruction in case the Teacher giving such instruction is a 
Roman Catholic ; (6.) and no pupil who is registered by his or her parents 
or guardians as a Roman Catholic is to be permitted to remain in atten- 
dance during the time of religious instruction in case the Teacher giving 
such instruction is not a Roman Catholic, (c.) And further, no pupil is to 
be permitted to remain in attendance during the time of any religious 
instruction to which his or her parents or guardians object. 

(d.) Provided, however, that in case any parent or guardian shall express 
a desire that the child should receive any particular religious instruction, 
and shall record such desire in the book provided for that purpose in the 
School, this prohibition shall not apply to the time during which such 
religious instruction only is given.* ( e. ) The entry in the book shall be 
signed with the name or mark of the parent or guardian, and the book 
shall he submitted to the Inspector whenever he visits the School. (/.) The 
Certificate Book must not be removed from the School-room. ( g .) The 
signing of it must in all cases be the spontaneous act of the parent (or 
guardian), the father, if possible. 

* Such expression of desire may at any time be revoked by the parent or guardian and 
shall thereupon become inoperative. 
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AppendixA The following is the Form of Book : — 



Rules and 
Regulations 
of Commis- 
sioners. 



Roll No., - 



School , - 



Name of Teacher who gives Religious Insti'uction, — 

Religious Denomination of do., 

Certificate of Parent or Guardian. 

* [In case a Parent or Guardian should wish his Child to receive religious instruc- 
tion from a Teacher who is of a different religious denomination from the Child, or 
from a Teacher who gives any religious instruction different from that which is in 
accordance with the creed of the Child, the following Certificate is to be made by 
. such Parent or Guardian.] 

Note.— A s some doubts have arisen as to the interpretation of the Rule, attention is re- 
quested to the following minute of the Board : — 

“ The object of the Rule is more fully to carry out the general principle of tho Board, that no child is 
to recoive any religious instruction contrary to the wishes of his parent. Accordingly tho Rulo first 
provides for the case where tho Teacher is a Protestant and the child a Roman Catholic, or vice versa. 
In this case tho dissent of tho parent is implied, and no religious instruction can bo givon to a child by a 
Teacher of the different creed unless tho parent expressly requests it. But where the Teacher and the 
chi d are both Protestants, whether of tho same or of a different denomination, tho dissent of tho parent 
will not bo implied. In this case religious instruction in the Scriptures or in Ms oum Catechism may 
be given to tho child unless tho parent expressly forbids it. In each case, howovor, tho assent or 
ara-nt whothor impliod or nprMnd, may to modified h, an entry, duly S i s „«d by tho patent in 
the Certificate Book of Religious Instruction ; but no Ifiipil is to be permitted to be prmt whilst 
Instruction is being given in the Catechism of a different porsuasion from his or her own, without tho 
express sanction of Ins or hor Parents or Guanlians, written in the Form provided.” 

I (>) , being the ( ! ) of ( 3 ) _ 

(*) — ; in the School Register of the ( 6 ) . National School, hereby ceh- 

tify that it is my desire that the said ( 6 ) . . shall receive instruction in ( 7 ) 



, who is registered by me as 



- during the time set apart for Religious Instruction. 

Signature of Parent or Guardian, ( 8 ) . 

Witness, if signed by “ Mark,” 

Dated day of , 18 — . 



Certificate of Teacher. 

I hereby certify that before ( 9 ) signed the above Certificate, I read 

aloud to ( 10 ) the following Rule of the Commissioners of National 

ItiDUCATION : — 

“No Pupil who is registered by his or her Parents or Guardian as a Protestant is to be 
permitted to remain in attendance during the time of religious instruction in case the Teacher 
giving such instruction is a Roman Catholic ; and no Pupil who is registered by his or her Parents 
or Guardian as a Roman Catholic is to be permitted to remain in attendance during the time of 
religious instruction m case the Teacher giving such instruction is not a Roman Catholic And 
further, no Pupil is to be permitted to remain in attendance during the time of any religious 
instruction to which his or her Parents or Guardians object. J 6 

n\ 'ijL V 'u^ however, that in case any Parent or Guardian shall express a desire that the 
Child should receive any particular religious instruction, and shall record such desire in the Book 
piovuled for that purpose m the School, this prohibition shall not apply to the time during 
which such religious instruction only is given.* The entry in the Book shall be signed with 

riS .sir 1 or ”■ ani the B °° k 5haiibe submitted to 

at any t!me be revoked by lh6 Pare "‘ 01 Guardia “ 

And I further certify that I believe when the said G 1 ) signed the 

ab°ve Certificate ( 12 ) — — had a full apprehension of the meaning and force of 
tlie Bute, and also of the true intent and object of the Certificate. 

Signature of Teacher, 

Dated — day of , 18 — . 

(i) Insert the name of the Parent or Guardian who makes the Certificate. 

( ) Insert the relationship of the Parent or Guardian; as— “Father,” “ Mother,” “ Aunt,"&c. 

( ) Insert the name of the Pupil. (•») Insert the registered religion of the Pupil. 

m Z ° f t lG N a . tl0 ” al School- (e) Insert the name of the Pupil again. 

(7) Insert in full the nature of the Religious Instruction ; as— The Holy Scriptures in the 
Authorized Version— The Roman Catholic Catechism — The Protestant Catechism, 
&c., &e. 1/ns zs to be written by the Parent or Guardian ; but in case the Parent 
mi 0r t r' Uai ' dian canuot write, it may be written by the Teacher. 

Ihe Parent or Guardian is here to inscribe his name. If the Parent or Guardian be 
unable to write his name, he is to sign by mark ; but this mark must be witnessed 
by some respectable third party. 

Insert the name oftlie Parent or Guardian . (io) Insert “him” or “ her.” 

Insert the name of the Parent or Guardian. (is) Insert “he ’ or “ she.”' 



( 8 ) 

A 
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I HEREBY CERTIFY 

of the Teacher (?) - 
genuineness of each. 



AppendixA. 



Certificate of Inspector. 

Rales and 

that I have examined the Certificate of (') and also Regulations 

above set forth, and that I am satisfied as to the °* Commis- 

’ sioners. 



Signature of Inspector, 

Dated — day of ,18 — 



0 Insert the name of the Parent or Guardian. ( 2 ) Insert the name of the Teacher. 



Use of Books and Tablets. 

91. (a.) The use of the books specified on the Board’s List, whether 
published or sanctioned by the Commissioners is not compulsory ; but 
(6.) the titles of all other books which the Patrons or Managers of Schools 
intend for the ordinary School business, must be notified to the Com- 
missioners before they are introduced into the School ; and none are to 
be used to which they object. (c.) The approval of any such books is 
to extend only to the particular edition which has been submitted to the 
Commissioners. 

92. If any books other than the Holy Scriptures, or the standard 
books of the Church to which the children using them belong, be em- 
ployed in communicating religious instruction, the title of each is to be 
made known to the Commissioners whenever they deem it necessary. 

93. The Commissioners do not insist on the “ Scriptural Lessons ” or 
book of “ Sacred Poetry” being read in any of the National Schools, nor 
do they allow them to be read as part of the ordinary School business 
(during which all children, of whatever denomination they may be, are 
required to attend) in any School attended by children whose parents or 
guardians object to their being read by their children. In such cases 
the Commissioners prohibit the use of these books, except at times set 
apart for the purpose, ‘either before or after such ordinary School business, 
and under the following conditions : — 

First— That no child, whose parent or guardian objects, shall be 
required, directly or indirectly, to be present at such reading. 

Second — That in order that any children, whose parents or guardians 
object, may be at liberty to absent themselves, or to withdraw, 
at the time set apart for the reading of the books above specified, 
public notification of the time set apart for such reading shall be 
inserted in large letters in the Time-table of the School — that there 
shall be a sufficient interval' between the conclusion of such ordinary 
School business and the commencement of such reading ; and that 
The teacher shall, immediately before its commencement, announce 
distinctly to the pupils, that any child whose parent or guardian so 
desires may then retire. 

Third That in every such case there shall be, exclusive of the time 

set apart for such reading, sufficient time devoted each day to the 
ordinary School business, in order that those children who do not 
join in the reading of these books may enjoy ample means of literary 
instruction in the School-room. 



94. When using the Scripture Lessons, the Teachers are prohibited, 
except at the time set apart for religious instruction, from putting to the 
children any other questions than those appended to the end of each 
lesson. 
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Ap pendi xA. 95. The Commissioners require that the principles of the following 
Rules and Lessons, or of a Lesson of a similar import (if approved of by the 
Regulations Commissioners), shall be strictly inculcated, during the time of united 
sionerT miS " i nstruct i ° n 5 * n all Schools received into connexion with the Board, and 
that a copy of the Lesson itself be hung up in each School : — 

Christians should endeavour, as the Apostle Paul commands them, to live 
peaceably with all men (Rom. ch. xii, v. 18), even with those of a different 
religious persuasion. 

Our Saviour, Christ, commanded His disciples to love one another. He taught 
them to love even their enemies, to bless those that cursed them, and to pray 
for those who persecuted them. He himself prayed for his murderers. 

Many men hold erroneous doctrines, but we ought not to hate or persecute 
them. We ought to hold fast what we are convinced is the truth; but not to 
treat harshly those who are in error. Jesus Christ did not intend His religion 
to be forced on men by violent means. He would not allow his disciples to fight 
for Him. 

If any persons treat us unkindly, we must not do the same to them ; for Christ 
and Plis apostles have taught us not to return evil for evil. If we would obey 
Christ, we must do to others not as they do to us, but as we would wish them 
to do to us. 

Quarrelling with our neighbours and abusing them, is not the way to convince 
them that we are in the right, and they in the wrong. It is more likely to 
convince them that we have not a Christian spirit. We ought, by behaving 
gently and kindly to every one, to show ourselves followers of Christ, whoj 
when He was reviled, reviled not again (1 Pet. ch. ii, v. 23). 

96. The use of the Tablet furnished by the Commissioners, containing 
the Ten Commandments, is not compulsory. 

97. The rules as to religious instruction do not apply, except in the 
way hereinbefore stated, to the Scripture Lessons and the Book of Sacred 
Poetry, or to the matter contained in the common School-books, or in 
any other book, the use of which the Commissioners may at any time 
sanction for the purpose of united instruction. 



Management of National Schools. 

98. The government of the National Schools is vested in the Patrons 
or Local Managers thereof. 

99. (a.) The Commissioners recognise as the Patron the person 
who applies in the first instance to place the School in connexion with 
the Board, unless it be otherwise specified in the application. 

(6.) The local Manager is the person who is charged with the direct 
government of the School, the appointment and removal of Teachers, and 
the carrying on of the necessary correspondence with the Commissioners 

(c.) A person, to be eligible for the position of local Manager of a 
School, must be either a clergyman or other person ol good position in 
society, must reside within a convenient distance from the School and 
must undertake to visit the School frequently, and to check and certify 
the correctness of the quarterly and other returns furnished from the 
School to the Education Office. 

(d.) Before finally sanctioning the appointment of any person as 
Manager for the first time, the Commissioners require from him an under- 
taking in writing to have their Rules and Regulations complied with 

See Rules 114 and 241. 



100, (a.) The Patron has the right of managing the School himself 
on the above conditions, or of nominating any fit person to act as local 
Manager of the School. (6.) The Patron may, at any time, resume the 
direct management of the School, or appoint another local Manager 
(c.) The local Manager possesses all the powers of the Patron, except 
that of appointing a Manager. 4 
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101. {Omitted Rule.) Appendix A. 

102 (a.) When a School is under the control of a School Committee, p iU i esa nd 
such School Committee is the Patron. (6.) The Commissioners cannot Regulations 
sanction any arrangement by which the teacher of a National School can °. f Comnns- 
be a member or officer of the School Committee. 

103. When a School is vested in Trustees, the Commissioners recognise 
the Trustees as Patron. 

104. When a School is vested in the Commissioners, the name of the 
Patron or Patrons is inserted in the lease. 

105. (a.) If a Patron wishes to resign the office, he has the power of 
nominating his successor, subject to the approval of the Board. ( b .) But 
if the Patron refuses or neglects to exercise this power, the selection of 
a Patron may be made by the Commissioners. 

106. In all cases the Commissioners reserve to themselves the power 
of determining whether the Patron, or the person nominated by him, 
either as his successor, or as local Manager, can be recognised by them 
as a fit person to exercise the trust. 

107. {a.) The Commissioners also reserve to themselves the power of 
withdrawing the recognition of a Patron or of a local Manager if he shall 
fail to observe the rules of the Board, or if it shall appear to them that 
the educational interests of the district require it. (5.) But such recogni- 
tion will not be withdrawn without an investigation into the above matters 
held after due notice to the Patron or local Manager, and to all parties 
concerned. 

108. (a.) In the case of a vacancy in the Patronship by death, the 
representative of a lay Patron, or the successor of a clerical Patron, is 
recognised by the Board (where no valid objection exists) as the person to 
succeed to the Patronship of the School. (£.) But if such representative, 
or clerical successor, refuses to accept, or is ineligible for, the office of 
Patron, the selection of a Patron may be made by the Commissioners. 

109. When a School is under the patronage of joint Patrons, of Trus- 
tees, or of a Committee, a local Manager should be appointed by them. 

110. {a.) The Managers of Schools have the right of appointing the 
Teachers, subject to the approval of the Board, as to character and 
general qualifications. (6.) The Managers have also the power of removing 
the Teachers of their own authority, subject to the following rule : — 

111. * The Manager must enter into an agreement with the Teacher, 
in one of the forms provided by the Board, specifying the duties and 
emoluments of the teacher, and containing a proviso that the engagement 
is terminable on three months’ notice given either by the Manager or 
Teacher, but preserving to the Manager the power enjoyed by him of 
summary dismissal, subject to the following condition :■ — 

“ In any case of summary dismissal the teacher shall be entitled to 
three months’ salary, to be paid by the Manager personally, 
unless such dismissal was for sufficient cause, in which latter 
case the teacher shall not be entitled to any compensation.” 

Proviso. — This rule applies without exception to all grants to schools 
not in connexion with the Board before the 24th September, 1872. 

Its provisions, however, are not obligatory in the case of any school the 
Manager of which entered into relations with the Board under the old rule 
of 1869, Part I., Section VI., Paragraph 12 j but should any such Manager 
decline to comply with the conditions of the new rule, his teachers will 
not be entitled to the advantages of the grant for payment by results. 

Accordingly any such Manager who claims for his teachers participation 

* This rule does not apply to any but Principal Teachers, Permanent Assistants and 
Permanent W or kmistr esses, who receive personal payments from the Commissioners. 
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Ap pendix A. j n g ran ^ for payment by results must before payment is made by tbe 
Rules and Board exhibit to the Inspector either of the official forms of “ Agreement ” 
Regulations properly executed by himself and his teachers, 
of Commis- r 1 J J 

sioners. 

The following are the Forms of agreement provided by the Board : — 
Form No. I. 

Memorandum of an Agreement made the day of , 188 , 

between Local Manager of the School (hereinafter called 
the Manager) of the one part, and Teacher of the said School 

(hereinafter called the Teacher) of the other part : 

(I.) The manager agrees to employ the teacher as the teacher 

of the school, from the day of , 188 , henceforth until the 
expiration of three calendar months from the date at which notice in 
writing shall have been given by either side, to determine the said 
' employment. 

(II.) The manager shall have absolute power to determine the said 
employment, without previous notice, on payment by him, at any time, 
to the teacher, of three months’ salary. 

(III.) The manager shall also have power to determine the said em- 
ployment, without previous notice, for misconduct or other sufficient 
reason ; but in every case of such determination the teacher shall be 
entitled to three months’ salary, to be paid by the manager, unless such 
manager shall obtain the declaration of the opinion of the Board of 
National Education, that such determination of employment was for 
sufficient cause, in which latter case the teacher shall not be entitled to 
any compensation. 

(IY.) In the event of the employment being determined by the 
manager on the ground of misconduct or other sufficient reason (under 
Article III.), the opinion of the Board of National Education that such 
determination was or was not justified shall be conclusive and final to all 
intents and purposes, and a letter to that effect, signed by the acting 
secretaries or secretary of the Board, shall be conclusive evidence between 
the parties of such opinion. 

(Y.) In case the teacher shall determine the said employment at any 
time without giving three calendar months’ notice as hereinbefore provided 
(except for good and sufficient reason testified by the opinion of the 
Board, and evidenced by a letter signed as above mentioned), he shall 
forfeit any salary and emoluments, or any part of such salary and emolu- 
ments, then due to him, as the Board may order. 

(VI.) The duties of the teacher shall be such as are in accordance with 
the ltules of the Commissioners. 

(VII.) The salary and emoluments of the teacher are to be as fol- 
lows : — 

Form No. II. 

Memorandum of an Agreement made the day of , 188 , 

between Local Manager of the School (hereinafter called 
the Manager) of the one part, and Teacher of the said School 

(hereinafter called the Teacher) of the other part : 

(I.) The manager agrees to employ the teacher as the teacher of 
the . school, from the day of , 188 , henceforth until the 
expiration of three calendar months from the date at which notice in 
writing shall have been given by either side to the other to determine 
the said employment. 
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(II. j The manager shall have absolute power at any time to determine Appendix A. 
the said employment without previous notice to theteaGher ; but in every jt u ie San d 
such case (not coming under Article III.) he shall be bound to pay to the Regulations 

teacher three months’ salary, recoverable as a debt. . . g[ 0 ^“ rais " 

(III.) The manager shall also have power to determine the said employ- 
ment, without previous notice, for misconduct or other sufficient reason ; 
in which case the teacher shall not be entitled to any compensation. 

(IV.) In case the teacher shall determine the said employment at any 
time without giving three calendar months’ notice, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided (except for good and sufficient reason), he shall pay to the manager 
three months’ salary, recoverable as a debt. 

(V.) The duties of the teacher shall be such as are in accordance with 
the Rules of the Commissioners. 

(VI.) The salary and emoluments of the teachers are [ ] 

Note. — A ny entry in either of these Forms of Agreement, at variance 
with the spirit and conditions of Rule 173, will render the Agreement 
invalid. The responsibility of a Manager under an Agreement ceases 
from the date of his retirement from the office of Manager, or of the 
withdrawal of salary from the Teacher by the Board. 

112. (a.) Managers may close their respective Schools for recognised 
vacations notified on the rime Tables, such vacations not to exceed forty 
school days in the year (exclusive of Saturdays and holidays) ( b .) Should 
a Manager close his School on any other schooldays, the Commissioners 
will refuse payment of salary for such schooldays, unless they are satisfied 
that the School was closed for a reasonable cause, (c.) In case of a School 
closed for a period less than one month, for reasonable cause, such as 
severity of the weather, &c., full salary may be paid on the Manager’s 
representation of the facts ; but (d.) if School be closed continuously for 
a month or longer owing to illness in Teacher’s family, or to an epidemic, 
a medical certificate will be required before salary can be allowed. 

113. (a.) Managers are required to notify without delay all changes of 
Teachers to the Education Office, and to the Inspectors of the respective 
districts; (b.) and, as a rule, no newly-appointed teacher will be recog- 
nised in a School until the Commissioners are satisfied that the require- 
ments of Rule 111 have been complied with. 

114. The Commissioners earnestly request that Managers will visit 
their respective Schools as frequently as convenient, aud see that the 
Rules of the Board and the provisions of the Time Table are adhered to, 
and that the attendance’of pupils, receipt of School fees, &c., are accu- 
rately recorded. (See Rules 238 to 246.) 

Inspection by the Commissioners ok theib Officers. 

115. As the Commissioners do not take the control or regulation of 
any School, except their own Model Schools, directly into their own 
hands, but leave all Schools aided by them under the authority of the 
local Managers, the Inspectors are not to give direct orders, as on the 
part of the Board, respecting any necessary regulations, but to point out 
such regulations to the local Managers of the Schools. 

116. The Commissioners require that, as a general rule, every National 
School be visited by the Inspector of the District, at least three times in each 
year. One of the yearly visits must be for the examination for Results, 
which, as far as practicable, should take place periodically in the same 
month. 

117. The District Inspector after each visit is to communicate with 

D 
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Ap pendi x A. the local Manager, in case he should have observed any violations of 
Rules and ru ^ e j or defects, or should deem it necessary to afford the manager in- 
Regulations formation concerning the general state of the School ; and he is to 
oi Commis- ma k e suc h suggestions as he may deem necessary. 

118. The Inspector is not to give any intimation of his intended 
visit, except when it is for the purpose of holding an examination for 
Results. 

119. The Inspector is to report to the Commissioners the result of 
each visit, and to use every means to obtain accurate information as to 
the observance of the Board’s Rules, the proficiency of the pupils, and 
the discipline, management, and methods of instruction pursued in the 
School. 

120. When an application for aid to establish a Rational School is 
referred to the District Inspector, he is to have an interview with the 
applicant ; and also to communicate personally, or by writing, with the 
clergymen of the different denominations, and, when necessary, with 
other influential parties in the neighbourhood, with the view of ascer- 
taining their opinions on the application, and whether they have any, 
and what, objections thereto. 

121. (a.) The Inspector is also to supply the Commissioners with such 
local information as they may from time to time require from him, and 
to act as their agent in all matters in which they may employ him ; (5.) but 
he is not invested with authority to decide upon any question affecting 
a National School, or the general business of the Commissioners. 

Admission of Visitors. 

122. The public, generally, must have free access to every National 
School during the hours devoted to secular instruction, — not to take 
part in the ordinary business, or to interrupt it, but as Visitors to 
observe how it is conducted. 

123. (a.) Visitors of all denominations are to have free access to the 
School-rooms, and full liberty to examine the Religious Certificate 
Book, Daily Report Book and Class Rolls, but not to make extracts • 
to observe what books are in the hands of the children, or upon 
the desks, what tablets are hung up on the walls, and what is the 
method of teaching ; ( b .) but they are not to interrupt the business of 
the School by asking questions of the children, examining classes, call- 
ing for papers or documents of any kind, except those specified,' or in 
any other way diverting the attention of either Teachers or Scholars 
from their usual business. 

124. Should any Visitors wish for information which they cannot 
obtain by such an inspection, it is the duty of the Teachers to refer 
them to the local Manager of the School. 

125. As the religious instruction of the children given in the School- 
room is under the control of the Clergyman or Lay person communica- 
ting it with the approbation of their parents, the Commissioners can 
give no liberty to any Visitor, whether Clergyman or other person, to 
interfere therewith, or to be present thereat. 
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m Rules and 

lEACHERS. Regulations 

of Commis- 

Thei/r Qualifications and Duties. sioners. 

126. Teachers recognised in .National Schools are Principal Teachers, 

Assistant Teachers, Junior Literary Assistants, Work mistresses, and 
Teachers of Industrial Departments. 

127. National Teachers should be persons of Christian sentiment, of 
calm temper, and discretion ; they should be imbued with a spirit of peace, 
of obedience to the law, and of loyalty to their Sovereign ; they should not 
only possess the art of communicating knowledge, but be capable of 
moulding the mind of youth, and of giving to the power which education 
confers, a useful direction. These are the qualities for which Patrons or 
local Managers of Schools, when making choice of Teachers, should 
anxiously look. They are those which the Commissioners are anxious to 
find, to encourage, and to reward. 

128. No clergyman of any denomination can be recognised as the 
Teacher of a National School, 

129. (a.) All candidates for the office of Teacher must before being re- 
cognised produce a medical certificate as to the state of their health, and 
furnish satisfactory evidence of age. ( b ■) Persons in bad health, or of 
infirm constitution, or labouring underany physical defect likely to impair 
their efficiency as teachers, are absolutely ineligible for appointment under 
the Board ; (c.) and Inspectors are strictly prohibited from recommending 
the appointment of any such persons. 

130. (a ) Teachers cannot receive any salary or Pesults Fees from the 
Commissioners until examined and pronounced competent by the Inspec- 
tors; (b.) and any Teachers of National Schools, who may be found 
unqualified, must be removed. 

131. The Commissioners desire it to be understood that they reserve to 
themselves, in every case, the right to determine finally whether the pay- 
ment of salaries or any other aid is to be made in whole or in part, or to 
be altogether withheld. (R-ule 239.) 

132. (a.) Teachers of National Schools are not permitted to carry on, 
or engage in, any business or occupation that will impair their usefulness 
as Teachers. ( b .) They are especially forbidden to keep public-houses, or 
houses for the sale of spirituous liquors, or to live in any such house. 

133. (a.') Every Teacher is required to receive courteously visitors of 
all denominations, and to have the School records lying upon his desk, 
that visitors may examine them, and enter in the Daily Report Book such 
remarks as they deem fit. ( b .) Such remarks as may be made are not to 
be altered or erased ; and the Inspector of the district is required to 
transmit to the Commissioners copies of such remarks as he may deem of 
sufficient importance to be made known to them. 

134. (a.) Should the Commissioners consider any Teacher unfit for his 
office, or otherwise objectionable, they will require, in a vested school 
that he be dismissed and another provided. (6.) In a non-vested school 
the grants will be withdrawn and the School struck off the Roll of National 
Schools, unless a suitable Teacher be procured. 

135. Teachers whose Schools have declined in usefulness and efficiency, 
or who have conducted themselves improperly, may be reprimanded, fined, 
depressed, or dismissed. 

136. If a Teacher, from whom salary has been withdrawn for any 
cause, be re-appointed to a National School, the Commissioners reserve 
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AppendtxA. to themselves the right to determine whether the appointment can be 
Rules and sanctioned, or any salary be paid to such Teacher. 

Regulations 137. Any Teacher who on examination has been found incompetent is 
of Commis- ineligible for re-exam ination or appointment in a National School until 
after the expiration of at least six months from the end of the month 
immediately preceding the date of his examination. (See Rule 151.) 

138. If a classed teacher who has ceased for a considerable period to act 
as teacher in a National School shall be re-appointed, the Commissioners 
reserve to themselves the right to determine whether such teacher shall 
retain the class in which he was previously recognised. 

139. The Commissioners regard the attendance of a Teacher at meetings 
held for political purposes, or his taking part in elections for Members of 
Parliament, or for Poor Law Guardians, &c., except by voting, as incom- 
patible with the performance of his duties, and as a violation of rule which 
will render him liable to withdrawal of salary. 

140. (a.) The limits of age of persons on first appointment to the office 
of Principal or Assistant .National Teacher are: — 

Minimum age, . . .. 18 years last birth-day, 

Maximum age, . . . 35 years „ 

(&) Teachers coming from other educational organizations who can 
satisfy the Board that they have been continuously employed as public 
teachers from the age of 35 years or under, may be admitted up to 
45 years of age, provided such employment began before 1st January, 
1880. J 

(c.) But such exceptions to the maximum age of 35 years will cease to 
be made if, at any time, the Commissioners of the Treasury give notice 
in writing, under the hand of one of their Secretaries, to the Board that 
the number of such exceptional admissions is becoming so great as to 
interfere with the calculations on which the solvency of the Pension 
Scheme under the “National School Teachers’ (Ireland) Act, 1879,” 
rests. 

(d.) Teachers in National Schools who interrupt their service and 
resume it after a period not exceeding 10 years, are not subject to any 
disqualification for age at the date of resumption. 

(e.) If the interruption has lasted 10 years or upwards, Teachers must 
not be over 45 years of age at the date of resumption, and they must 
qualify themselves in all respects as Teachers seeking first appointments 
under the preceding subhead (6.) 

Note. — There are some important distinctions as to the provisions for 
Pensions in subheads (a.) and (&.) of Rule 36 (under the Teachers’ Act, 
1 379), accordingly as the interruption of a National Teacher’s service has 
been greater or less than 5 years. See Article 220 B. 

141. In Mixed Schools presided over by a Master, it is desirable, where 
the attendance warrants it, that a Female Assistant should be appointed. 
(See Rule 168.) 

142. (a.) In a mixed school conducted by a master, in which there is 
no Female Assistant, a Workmistress maybe employed, provided there be 
at least 20 girls in average attendance, and that the Workmistress be 
employed for at least two hours daily on five days per week, (b.) The 
Commissioners do not sanction the appointment of new Worhmistresses except 
in mixed schools under Male teachers. 

(c.) No Workmistress can be appointed who, in the opinion of the 
Inspector, is not competent to give instruction in Needlework and 
Cutting-out. 

(f ). Workniistresses are paid the results fees for needlework in addition 
to thejr salaries, 
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143. A Female candidate for the office of Teacher will not be recog- AppenMxA 

nised either as Principal or Assistant unless she is competent, not only Rules and 
to conduct the Literary business of a School, but also to give instruction Regulations 
in Needlework and Cutting-out. ^omnns- 

144. (a.) Tn cases of illness, the Commissioners, on the production Sloners * 
of a medical certificate, allow to any member of the teaching staff, 
receiving personal salary from the Commissioners, one month’s leave 

of absence from duty without stoppage of salary. * ( b .) Should the 

illness necessitate a more lengthened absence from duty, salary will 
not be paid for the additional period of absence unless a substitute, 
pronounced competent by the Inspector, and to be paid by the Teacher, 
be appointed. (c.) In no case can such absence be sanctioned for 
more than six months ; and (d.) under no circumstances can a sub- 
stitute for a paid monitor be sanctioned. ( e .) The Commissioners desire 
it to be clearly understood that they cannot sanction the appointment 
of a substitute for an absent Teacher, if the abseuce is owing to any 
other cause than illness or attendance at any recognised Training College. 

(/) The Commissioners will sanction the appointment of an eligible 
temporary teacher, for a period not exceeding three months as locum 
tenens, pending the appointment of a permanent teacher, and will pay 
such temporary teacher for his service at rate of third class salary 
or capitation salary, as the case may be, without requiring the 
Manager to enter into a formal agreement with him (g.) For occa- 
sional absences owing to illness, or other reasonable cause, for brief 
periods, the Manager’s statement may, under ordinary circumstances, 
be accepted without loss of salary, (h.) But no member of the School 
staff can be allowed to take “Vacation” or suspend work during the 
ordinary period of operation of the School. 

145. The following Practical Buies are to be strictly observed by the 
Teachers of National Schools : — 



I. The Teachers of National Schools are required to keep the following 
Tablets suspended conspicuously in their school-rooms, and to make themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with their contents : — (a.) The General Lesson, the 
principles contained in which should be inculcated on the minds of all the 
Pupils at the time of combined ordinary instruction ; — (b.) The Commissioners’ 
Pules and Begulations ; — (c.) The Practical Buies for Teachers j— (c?.) The 
National School Programme ; — (e.) The Price List of School Bequisites. 

II. To exclude from the school, except at hours set apart for Beligious In- 
struction, all Catechisms and Books inculcating peculiar religious opinions. 

III. To avoid fairs, markets, and meetings — but above all political meetings 
of every kind ; to abstain from controversy ; and to do nothing either in or out of 
school which might have a tendency to confine it to any denomination of children. 

IV. (a.) To keep the Begister, Beport Book, and Class Bolls, accurately, neatly, 

and according to the forms prescribed by the Board ; and to enter or mark in 
the two latter, not later than eleven o'clock each day, the number of children in 
actual attendance, (b). In case any child is obliged to go home after roll-call , and 
before the school is dismissed, the child should previously enter his or he r name in 
the Leave of Absence Book. Should the child be unable to write, the name is to 
be written by another child, and not by any of the Teachei-s. _ (c.) All incomplete 
attendances (z'.e., attendances terminated before the conclusion of the ordinary 
literary business of the day, as notified on the 'Time Table) are to be excluded 
from the Besults Examination Boll, and also from the calculation of average 
attendance. (See Buie 74 (b.) ) (d.) An Absence mark once entered on the 



* In schools under the direct management of the Commissioners, the period for which 
salary may be allowed without stoppage of pay will be determined by the circumstances 
of each case, and, if necessary, the Commissioners will employ substitutes, and pay them 
for a limited period. 
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Ap pendix A. Rolls is not to be erased, cancelled, or altered under any circumstances whatever. 
Rules and The Commissioners also desire that immediately after roll-call each day, the 
Regulations number present in each class shall be written in chalk in large figures on a black 
of Commis- board suspended in the School, and shall not be rubbed off until next mor nin g, 
sioners. (/.) The Teaching Staff is required to be in attendance at the School each day 
half an hour before the time fixed for the commencement of school business. 

V. To classify the children in accordance with the Results Programme ; to 
study the National School Books ; to teach according to the approved methods, 
as pointed out in the Manuals of Method and Organization sanctioned by the 
Commissioners ; and to labour diligently to train up their pupils in each branch 
of knowledge to the degree of attainment or amount of proficiency pointed out 
for each class respectively in the Results Programme. 

VI. To observe themselves, and to impress upon the minds of their pupils, 
the great rule of regularity and order— a time and a place for every thing, 

AND EVERY THING IN ITS PROPER TIME AND PLACE. 

VII. To promote both by precept and example, Cleanliness , Neatness , and 
Decency. . To effect ibis, the teachers must set an example of cleanliness and 
neatness in their own persons, and in the state and general appearance of their 
schools. They must also satisfy themselves, by personal inspection every 
morning, that the children have had their hands and faces washed, their hair 
combed, and clothes cleaned, and, when necessary, mended. The School apart- 
ments, too, must be swept and dusted every evening ; and white-washed at least 
once a year. 

VIII. To pay the strictest attention to the morals and general conduct of 
their pupils, and to admit no opportunity of inculcating the principles of Truth 
and Honesty, the duties of respect to superiors, and obedience to all persons 
placed in authority over them. 

IX. To evince a regard for the improvement and general welfare of their 
pupils, to treat them with kindness combined with firmness, and to aim at govern- 
ing ^them by their affections and reason, rather than by harshness and severity. 

X. To cultivate kindly and affectionate feelings among their pupils ; to dis- 
countenance quarrelling, cruelty to animals, and every approach to vice. 

XI. .To record in the Report Book of the school the receipts of School-fees, 
Subscriptions, &c., and the amount of all grants made by the Board, as well as 
the purposes for which they were made, whether for salaries, results fees, 
premiums, or . gratuities, or payments to Monitors, or Workmistresses ; also 
school Requisites, whether Free Stock or purchased requisites. 

XII. To take strict care of the Free Stock of Requisites granted by the 
Board to keep the school constantly supplied with School Books and other 
Requisites approved by the Commissioners, also to preserve for the information 
of the Inspectors, the Invoices of Free Stock or purchased Requisites. Teachers 
are strictly prohibited from using in their schools any books, &c., not ex- 
pressly sanctioned by the Board, and from making any pecuniary profit from 
the sale to their pupils of requisities supplied from the stores of the Commis- 
sioners. 

XIII. Should it be intended to close a school for a time not included in the 
recognised Vacations, notice should be given some days previously to the 
Inspector and when a teacher intends resigning or removing to another school, 
he should intimate his intention to the Inspector a month at beast before his 
removal or resignation, in order that the latter may have an opportunity of 
visiting his school, and reporting upon the state of the Premises, Free Stock* 
School Accounts, &c., &c. 

XIV. To attend to the Ventilation of the School: — I. Immediately after 
entering the room in the morning ; II. At the time of Roll-call ; III. About 
an hour before the school breaks up. The Ventilation can best be effected by 
lowering, where practicable, the upper part of the windows, so as to admit a 
thorough air through the room. 
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AppendixA. 

Training of Teachers. a 

Regulations 

146. (a.) A Training College is an institution for boarding, lodging, of Commis- 
and instructing students who are preparing to become, or are already, cer- sioners. 
tificated teachers in National or other Governmental elementary schools. 

It is required to include, either on its premises or within a convenient 
distance, a practising National School in which the students may learn 
the practical exercise of their profession. 

( b .) The Commissioners have provided a College in Marlborough- 
street, Dublin, under their own exclusive control for training young 
persons for the office of Teacher. This College is entirely supported 
from public funds. (c.).They are also empowered to make grants to aid 
in the maintenance of Training Colleges under local management for 
boarding, lodging, and instructing Students who are preparing to become 
Teachers of Public Elementary Schools, or who are already certificated 
Teachers, but not previously trained. 

Board’s Training College Marlborough-street. 

147. (a.) Candidates are selected by the Commissioners on the recom- 
mendation of the Inspectors, for admission to the Marlborough-street 
Training College, and must produce Certificates of good character ; also 
Medical Certificates that they are in good health, and free from any cuta- 
neous disease, and that they either have had the small-pox, or been vacci- 
nated. (6.) They are boarded and lodged, free of expense, at the Establish- 
ments provided by the Commissioners ; and (c.) arrangements are made 
for their receiving religious instruction from their respective Pastors 
who may attend at convenient times appointed for the purpose. On 
Sundays they are required to attend their respective places of worship ; 
and a vigilant superintendence is at all times exercised over their moral 
conduct. The students undergo examination at the close of the course, 
and they then receive certificates. 

148. (a,.) If during the attendance of a recognised teacher at the 
Training College, for the one year’s course (Rule 149a) the local 
Manager provide a substitute pronounced qualified by the District In- 
spector, the pay of the Teacher from the Board will be continued. ( b .) 
Substitutes are to make their own terms with the Managers and the 
teachers whom they represent as regards remuneration for their services, 
and have no claim on the Commissioners. 

149. The provisions made for the training of teachers in this College, 
from the 1st September, 1885, are as follows : — 

(a.) A One dear’s course of training beginning in September, open 
to Principal and Assistant Teachers already classed. 

(b.) A Two Years’ course of training open to Pupil-teachers, paid 
monitors, and other suitable students approved by the Commissioners, 
and possessing the qualifications prescribed for Third Class National 
Teachers. 

This course is also open to Classed Principals and Assistants, instead 
of the one year’s course, provided they shall have resigned their appoint- 
ments before entering the Training College. 

(c.) The Commissioners also recognise an Extern Class, which is 
composed of a limited number of duly qualified young persons who 
wish to become National Teachers. The Commissioners do not provide 
board and lodging for such externs, but they are permitted to attend, 
without any charge, the Model and Practising Schools and the Lecture 
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Ap pendi x a. 0 f the Professors, and at the end of the course they are examined and 
Rules and classed as Teachers, according to their merits and qualifications, and are 
Regulations entitled to Certificates of Training on the usual conditions.* 
oi Commis- 
sioners. 

Training Colleges under Local Management. 



149a. The conditions upon which Training Colleges under local 
management are recognised, are as follows : — 

I. Definition of a Training College. (See Rule 146a.) 

II. No grant is made to a training college unless the Commissioners 
are satisfied with the premises, management, and staff. 

Admission into Tr aiming Colleges 

III. The authorities of a college may admit, subject to the approval of 
the Commissioners — 

{a.) Any candidate who has been, pronounced qualified in the 
programme laid down for third class teachers. 

(6.) Without examination any certificated teacher who has not 
previously been trained and who wishes to enter the college for a 
year s training, in the course prescribed for students of the second 
year. 

T> U fk canc ^ a t es when admitted are termed Queen's Scholars. 

V . Before candidates are admitted— 

(a.) The medical officer of the college must certify the state of 
heir health to be satisfactory, and that they are free from serious 
bodily defect or deformity ; and 

(5.) They must sign a declaration that they intend bona fide to 
adopt and follow the profession of teacher in a National School or 
training College, or in the Army or Navy, or (in Ireland) in 
Poor Law schools, certified Industrial schools, or certified Refor- 
matories. 



_VI. The authorities of each college settle their own terms of ad- 
mission. 

P roof , b y tbe authorities of any college that candidates have 
not iuHilled the conditions signed by them on admission into the college, 
the Commissioners will refuse to grant them certificates. 



Examination of Students in Training Colleges. 

VIII. An examination of the resident students is held yearly, in 
the month of July, at each of the training colleges. 

IX. No student may be presented for examination who is not a Queen’s 
fecholar, or lias not been resident throughout the whole year. No such 
student may be left out. (See, however, Note to Rule 149 (c.) ) 

X. The students have a different examination according as they are 

“ XTT 0r rrT 0me n ? r ar r at the end of a first or see0Ild y“r Of residence. 

,. i' Ifcosyuabus for women includes special subjects for the teachers 
oi infants. Candidates who pass m these subjects, after two years of 

their Certificates 06 ™ Inf ™ ts ’ schoolB > receive special mention thereof on 

XII. Students who pass successfully through two years of training 
receive special mention thereof on their certificates. * S 



* The privilege contained in this section 
management. 



applies to the Training Colleges under local 
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Grants to Training Colleges. • Appendix 

XIII* Grants are placed to the credit of each college of £100 for every Regulations 
master, and of £70 for every mistress, who, having been trained in such of Commis- 
college as a Queen’s Scholar during two years — . -ioneis. 

(a.) Shall have been continuously engaged as National teacher 
for two years subsequently to his or her training, and shall, 
during such years, have been favourably reported upon by the 



Inspector. 

(b.) Is reported by the proper department, in each case, to have 
completed a like period of good service as an elementary teacher in 
the Army or Navy, or (in Ireland) in Poor Law Schools, certified 
Industrial Schools, or certified .Reformatories. 

XIV* Teachers who have been trained for one year only may obtain 
certificates of training ; and grants of half the amounts specified in the 
preceding Article may be placed to the credit of the colleges in which 
they were trained, provided — > 

(a.) They are teachers who were admitted under Article III. (6) 
(6.) Shall have passed successfully a special examination at the 
end of the year. 

(c.) Shall have fulfilled the conditions specified in Article Alii. 
(a ) or (6.) 

XV. The annual grant to each college is paid out of the sums 
standing to its credit (Articles XIII., XIV.) at the beginning of the year, 
after the adjustment under Article XVI. 



Exception : — 

This Article is not applied to a college for the first five years 
during which grants are made to it. 

XVI. The grant must not exceed — 

(a.) 75 per cent, of the expenditure of the college for the year, 
approved by the Commissioners and certified in such manner as 
the Commissioners may require. ? 

(b.) £50 for each male, and £35 for each female, Queen s 
Scholar, in residence for continuous training throughout the year for 
which it is being paid. 

XVII. The annual grant to each college is paid as follows : 

(a.) An instalment of £12 (men), or £8 (women), is paid on 
1st November, 1st February, and 1st May, in respect of every 
Queen’s Scholar in residence for continuous training throughout the 

ye (b.) Part of the instalment of the 1st of May may be suspended, 
if payment of the full amount then due would cause the limit under 
Article XVI. (a.) to be exceeded. 

(c.) The balance is adjusted as soon as the college accounts for 
the year have been closed, audited, and approved by the Commis- 
sioners. 

XVIII. Grants are made to the practising National Schools of training 
colleges on .the same conditions as to other National Schools. 

Examination for Admission to Training Colleges. 

XIX. An examination of candidates for admission into training colleges 
is annually held in the first week of duly at each college, or such other 
place as may be approved by the Commissioners. 
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XX. The examination extends to all the subjects in which teachers are 
examined for third class certificates. 

XXI. The candidates are selected and admitted to the examination by 
the authorities of each college, on their own responsibility, subject to no 
other conditions on the part of the Commissioners, than that the candi- 
dates — 

(a.) will be more than 18 years of age on the 1st of January 
next following the date of the examination ; 
or (b.) have successfully completed their engagement as monitors 
or pupil-teachers ; or will do so before the next following 
examination. 

Supplemental Regvlations for Training Colleges under Local 
Management. 

-XXII. (a,) A training college must have adequate accommodation in 
Dormitories, Refectory, and Lecture or Class Rooms for at least fifty 
students. J 

(ft.) The Manager or Correspondent of a Training College must be 
either a clergyman or other person of good position in society. 

W T he Report upon an Application for Aid to a Training College 
must be made by one of the Head-Inspectors. 

(d.) Each Training College will be placed under the charge of a Head- 
Inspector. 

(e.) The accounts of a College must, at all times, be regularly posted 
up, and ready for the inspection of the Financial Assistant Secretary to 
the Commissioners J 

,(/■) ^ eD< ^ ^e first year of residence the two-year students, in 
addition to Extra Papers upon the Art of Teaching and of School-organiza- 
tion, must pass creditably in the course prescribed lor Third Class Teachers. 

(g.) At the end of the second year of residence such students must 
pass the course for Second Class Teachers, except as provided for in 
Rule 158. (See Rule 158.) 

(7i.) The authorities of any College making application for grants, may 
submit, not later than the 1st of May, for the approval of the Com- 
missioners, a list of the names of the Candidate Students for the Entrance 
Examination, to be held in the month of July. No application will be 
entertained unless all the preliminary regulations are complied with. 

. 'V Th e session of a Training College will commence in each year in 
the first week of September, and will terminate in the first week of the 
following July. 

0-) Should the Managers of schools, whose Teachers are admitted under 
the regulations to Training Colleges under local management for the 
One Years course, appoint duly qualified substitutes, the Commissioners 
will sanction the continued recognition and pay of the Teachers during 
their term of training, such substitutes to be paid by the Teachers. 
(See Rule 148.) 

(k.) A Queen’s scholar is not eligible for employment as a National 
ieacher, Principal or Assistant, during the time which he or she may 
have contracted to remain as a student in a Training College, unless the 
Commissioners of National. Education are satisfied that the infraction of 
the contract is j ustified by illness or any other satisfactory cause. 

applies to the Marlborough-street Training College as well as 
to the Colleges under local management. 

Classification of Teachers. 

■ 4 60 ; Te , aCherS al ’- e di Y ided into three classes— viz., third, second, and first. 

Each class, again, is subdivided into two grades or divisions viz 

second division and first division. 



AppendixA. 

Rules and 
Regulations 
of Commis- 
sioners. 
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Unclassed Teachers. AppenMcA 

151 . (a.) Unclassed teachers cannot be recognised as fit to act as prin- Regulations 
cipals or assistants in National Schools, unless after examination by the of Commis- 
District Inspector they are certified as being duly qualified. . (5.) Such sl0Uel ' s - 
teachers are, in that case, placed provisionally in the lower division of third 
class, until their Provisional Certificates shall have been replaced by 
permanent ones or cancelled. (See Rule 152 5.) (c.) Any candidate 

who fails to pass this preliminary examination creditably is ineligible for 
re-examination or appointment in a National School until after the ex- 
piration of at least six months, from the end of the month immediately 
preceding the date of his examination. ( Rule 137.) 

( d .) Examinations for Provisional Classification are held by the Dis- 
trict Inspectors on the first Tuesday of each month, and candidates are 
then examined in Reading and Explanation, Penmanship, Spelling, 

Grammar and Parsing, Geography (World, Europe, and British Islands), 
Arithmetic, and (females) in Needlework. 

152. (a.) All teachers unclassed , or provisionally classed, whether 
acting as principals or as permanent assistants, are bound to present them- 
selves at the annual examinations which are held in their district each year 
in the beginning of July, by the District Inspector. (6.) And any of 
these teachers who shall have absented themselves from the examina- 
tion without sufficient cause, cannot be allowed to continue in receipt, of 
salary beyond the termination of the quarter in which the examination 
was held. 

153. (a.) Junior literary assistants, temporary assistants, and qualified 
substitutes for teachers in training may be admitted, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Inspector, to the Annual Examinations, as candidates for 
classification, but their attendance thereat is not obligatory, (b.) Junior 
literary assistants, now recognised as qualified, will continue to receive 
their present salary, with the proportion of results fees laid down for 
assistants ; but no new appointments will be made. 

Classed Teachers. 

154. (a.) As a general rule, a Teacher on his first examination cannot 
be placed in a higher rank than second division of third class, (b.) But under 
special circumstances a deserving Teacher at his first examination may, 
with the permission of the District Inspector, to whom he should give 
due notice, take second class papers, and may be placed in second divi- 
sion of second class, subject to a favourable report from the District In- 
spector as to his efficiency as a Teacher, after he has been twelve months in 
charge of his school, third class salary only to be paid meanwhile, the 
balance of second class salary to be paid should the report be favourable. 

(c.) Promotion of a Teacher from a lower to a higher division in the 
third or second class depends solely on the efficiency of his school, and 
is granted on the certificate of the District Inspector, that the School 
has been in a satisfactory state during the previous year, in respect of 
cleanliness, discipline, proficiency, and progress. (d.) But promotion 
from one class to another cannot be obtained without examination, 

(e.) All Teachers, candidates for promotion from class to class, should 
notify to their District Inspectors, as a rule not later than the 1st of 
October in each year, their desire to be admitted to examination, in order 
to allow time to the Inspectors to visit and specially examine their 
schools, whenever necessary.. 

(/.) Teachers who, within the two years preceding the Annual 
Examination have merited severe censure for any offence, are, as a rule, 
ineligible for admission to the examination as candidates for promotion 
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Ap pendix A. (<7.) Teachers who make an unsatisfactory examination may be excuded 
Rules and ^ rom further opportunity of seeking promotion for such time as the 
Regulations Commissioners may direct. 

sioner™ m,£ " W ^ Teacher must remain at least one year in the division in which 
he may be placed, before he can be advanced to the next higher step. 

155. A teacher of the second division of the first class will not be 
admitted to examination as a candidate for promotion, unless it shall 
appear from the reports furnished during the previous three years that 
his school has been maintained in a state of thorough efficiency, and 
unless it shall also appear from the records of the Education Office that 
he has not incurred any serious censure throughout that period. These 
conditions having been fulfilled, he may be promoted into first division 
of first class after passing a creditable examination. 

. 156. The promotion of classed Teachers who may offer for reclassifica- 
tion will, if approved, date from the 1st April of the year in which 
the examination takes place. 

157. A teacher cannot be promoted from third class into first class 
without passing regularly through second class ; nor from the lower 
division of a class into a higher class, without passing regularly through 
the higher division. 

158 (a.) A student, however, who on entering a training college 
ranks in either division of second class, may, with the sanction of the 
authorities of the college, on the termination of his course of training be 
allowed to take first class examination papers, and, if qualified, be pro- 
moted to second division of first class. 

(5.) In the same manner a student ranking in l 2 class on coming 
up to training may be promoted to first division on same condition. 

159. (Omitted Rule.) 

160. The qualifications of assistant teachers must not be lower than 
those specified for third class teachers. 

161. (a.) Assistant teachers are eligible for promotion in classification 
on the same conditions as principal teachers, (b.) But, whatever the class 
of an assistant may be, there is but one fixed salary, viz., £35 per annum 
for males, and £27 per annum for females, (c.) When Assistant Teachers 
admitted to the District Examinations pass a satisfactory examination 
as Candidates for 1* or l 1 Class, _ the promotion of such Assistants will 
be conditional upon their obtaining a Principal Teachership within two 
years of tile examination, and will bo forfeited unless, after the 
expiration of one year’s service as Principal Teacher, the school is 
reported by the Inspectors to have been efficiently conducted. 



Salaries, &c. 

162- The following is the scale of salaries for Teachers of National 
Schools : * 



First class — First Division, 

The Old Second Division of First, 

The New do. do., 

The Old First Division of Second Class, 
Second Class — New scale for First and j 
Second Divisions, j 

Third Class, .... 
Assistants, . . 

Workmistresses, 

* There is also a staff of Junior Assistants, of 
They receive £14' a year, and share of results fees. 



Male Teachers. 



£70 a 


year. 


£58 a 


60 




50 


53 




43 


46 


„ 


37 


44 


» 


34 10 


35 




37 10 


35 




27 






12 



■whom a small number still remain. 
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163. (a.) The salaries of National Teachers are payable and will he Ap pendi x A. 
remitted on the 14th*' day of January, April, July, and October, in R u i es an d 
each year incases where the Quarterly Returns have been received in Regulations 
due time, and where there are no irregularities to be specially dealt with 
before payment. 

( b .) Where salaries are paid by quarterly payments o( one-fourth of the 
annual rates, the computation for a broken period of a quarter is made 
with reference to the number of days in that quarter. 

( c .) 'Ihe Commissioners are very desirous that the appointment of 
Teachers should be made from the 1st day of a quarter; and they there- 
fore request Managers to discourage changes in the teaching staff except 
at the end of a quarter. 

(d) Should the first or last day of the month fall on a Saturday or 
Sunday or recognised holiday, salary will be allowed for such days. . 

( e •) The Commissioners reserve to themselves the right of determining 
to what extent, if any, special rates of salary or privileges enjoyed under 
previous arrangements may be continued. 

164 (a.) First class teachers will not be paid at the rate of first class 
salary, unless their schools maintain an average daily attendance of at 
least 35 pupils, but no reduction of salary will be made unless the average 
shall have fallen below 35 for two consecutive quarters, after which first 
class salary will not be paid, unless there is satisfactory evidence that 
the reduction of the average is due to temporary and exceptional causes. 

( b .) First class teachers will not be allowed to retain their class, unless 
their schools maintain a standard of proficiency which, in the judgment 
of the Commissioners, warrants the employment of a first claS3 teacher. 

Grants made according to Average Attendance. 

165 (a.) A.s a general rule, a National School, in order to remain in 
connexion, must exhibit an average daily attendance of at least 30 pupils. 

(i b .) The average daily attendance, during any period (month, quarter, 
year) is the number found by dividing the total number of complete 
attendances made on the regular school-days within the period, by the 
number of such school-days. 

(c.) When the average attendance exceeds an integer by a fraction, the 
latter will count as a unit. Thus, 29 T will count as 30. 

Ul.) As a rule, a National School should be in actual operation for at 
least 200 days in the year ; but 

(e.) When, owing to severity of weather or other exceptional cause, 
the number of pupils in attendance is unusually small (under one half 
the usual or average monthly attendance) the number present must be 
recorded as usual, in the Roll Book, but the day or days, together with 
the attendances on such day or days, may be excluded from the calcula- 
tion of the average. The cause of the exclusion in each case must be 
recorded in the Daily Report Book. 

166. No action will be taken consequent on a reduction of the average 
attendance below 30, unless such reduction shall appear in two con- 
secutive quarters, after which no salary will be payable unless the School 
comes under the provisions of Rule 167. 

167. Should the average attendance at a school, the teacher of which 
received class salary, fall below 30 for two consecutive quarters, and 
should there appear to be good grounds for believing that such reduction 
of the average attendance below 30 was due to temporary causes, such as 
prevalence of epidemics, exceptional severity of weather, &c., reasonable 
time will be allowed for the re-establishment of the normal average, and 

* Should the 14th of the month fall on a Sunday the salaries -will be issued on the 15th. 
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AppendixA. during this period of indulgence the school will not be struck off the 

Rules and ro ^> or the salary reduced. But as soon as there is satisfactory evidence 

Regulations that the reduction of the average below 30 is due to permanent causes 

ofCommis- then— 5 

sxoners. 

(a.) The school will be either suspended or struck off the roll of 
National Schools as unnecessary ; or 
(6.) It will be placed in the category of Modified Grant Schools, and 
dealt with as subject to the provisions of Rule 172. 

168. To warrant the appointment of a second Teacher (Assistant, 
Male or Female), the School must have an average daily attendance of at 
least 70 pupils. An additional Assistant will be granted for every 35 
pupils in average daily attendance. ( See Table XX., page 82.) 

169. To warrant the appointment of a Workmistress in a mixed School 
in which no Female Teacher is employed, an average daily attendance of 
at least 20 girls should be maintained. (See Rule 142.) 

-^0- (a.) Ill cases where Schools having the services of Assistants or 
Workmistresses, fail to command the requisite average attendance, 
Managers must be prepared for the withdrawal of salary at the close of 
the second consecutive Quarter in which the falling off appears, unless 
(6.) the Commissioners shall see fit to recognise the Assistant or Work- 
mistress as Temporary Assistant or Temporary Workmistress, in accord- 
ance with provisions of next Rule, or unless (e.) there is satisfactory 
evidence that the reduction of the average attendance is due to temporary 
and exceptional causes,* in which case salary may be continued. 

. J* 1 , 6 f ol * ow ‘ n S regulation is intended to meet the case of rural 

National Schools where from local causes the average attendance of pupils 

fluctuates very much according to the seasons : r 

‘ In rural schools which maintain an average attendance in certain 
months of the year sufficient for the employment of an Assistant or Work- 
mistress, but not sufficient in the other months, it shall be competent for 
Managers to appoint, with the sanction of the Board, suitable persons to 
act as 1 Temporary Assistants’ or ‘Temporary Workmistresses-’ and 
such lemporary Assistants or Workmistresses will be paid salary, at the 
oi ‘unary rate, for those months only in which the average is sufficient.” 
ihe persons to be appointed must be approved of by the Inspector, and 
a certificate from him as to their competency will be required. The 
qualifications of the candidates for Temporary Assistantship should be 
such as would entitle them to provisional classification (See Buie 151 d.) 



Results Fees. 

111. (a.) In addition to their class salaries teachers receive the results 
tees earned m their schools according to the following scale, (b.) The 
ordinary results fees m schools in which assistants are employed are 
apportioned on the principle of allocating to the Head Teacher twice as 
much as to each assistant. 

( C =L T -fl “? di ‘ io,, 4 up™ which results fees are awarded and allocated 
are specified in the Results Programmes, but the Commissioners reserve 
to themselves the right of deciding what action should be taken in par- 
ticular cases of non-observance of these conditions. F 

^ utdl . causes shouid be clearly set forth in the Manager’s Return for the 
Second Quarter, in which the reduction in the average attendance appears and ?ho cl.^ 

necestr “ ^ ^ MediraI or oth “ CertSte wC* 
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Classes. 



Subjects. 


infants’ 

Class. 


First 

Class. 


Second 

Class. 


Third 

Class. 


Fourth 

Class. 


Fifth 

Class, 

First 

Stage. 


Fifth 

Class, 

Second 

Stage. 


Sixth 
Class, 
1st and 
2nd Ex- 
amina- 
tions. 


Sixth 
Class, 
3rd or 
subse- 
quent 
Exam- 
ination. 




s. d. 


S. 


d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


s. 


d. 


s. 


d. 


8. 


d. 




Infants’ course,* . 


3 0 




_ 


- 


_ 




_ 




_ 




_ 






Reading, 


- 


2 


0 


2 0 


2 6 


2 6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 






- 


l 


0 


1 0 


1 0 




1 




1 


0 


1 


W 






- 


1 


0 


1 0 


1 6 


1 6 


1 


6 


1 


6 


2 


§ 






- 


I 


0 


2 0 


2 6 


2 6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


3 


a 










- 


- 


19 nil 


1 6 


1 


6 


1 


6 


1 


6 




Geography 


- 




- 


- 


1 0 




1 


6 


1 


6 


1 


6 




Book-keeping (optional for 




























Boys and Girls ), 


... 




- 


- 


- 




2 


6 


2 


6 


3 


0 




Needlework (for Girls), 


- 




- 


0 6 


LTl ■ U).i 


E5& a 


2 


6 


2 


6 


3 


m 






- 




- 


- 


- 


n 


5 




5 


0 


5 


« 




Vocal Music (optional), 


- 




- 


1 6 


2 6 


2 6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


3 


& 




















. 














- 




- 


- 


2 6 


2 6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


3 


m 




Girls’ Beading Book and 




























Domestic Economy com- 




























bined (extra for Girls), 


- 




- 


- 


- 




2 


6 


2 


6 


3 


3 










_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


10 


0 


10 


0 


10 


0 


10 0 




_ 




- 


- 


- 


- 


10 


0 


10 


0 


10 


0 


10 0 




_ 




- 


- 


- 


_ 


10 


0 


10 


0 


10 


0 


10 0 


French, . 


- 




- 


- 


- 


- 


5 


M 


* 










Other extra subjects ap- 




























proved by the Commis- 


















: 




I® 






sioners, 














5 


0 






1 







Modification of Aid. AppenduA. 

172. The Commissioners in certain cases are prepared to act on thefol- feidSons 
lowing modification of the aid granted to National Schools. (See Rule 31.) of Uommis- 
(a.) Attendance under 15 Pupils . — Schools with an average daily attend- sioners. 
ance under 15 pupils conducted under the principles and the system of the 
Board, may be allowed Inspection, Books, and Apparatus, under existing 
regulations. The teachers can receive no salary from the Commissioners, 
but are eligible for results fees and for training, and their service, from 
their connexion with the Board, will count to their credit in respect to 
retiring allowances, &c. 

(6.) Attendance 15 but under 30 Pupils , — When the average daily 
attendance is not less than 15, but is under 30, a capitation allowance on 
the average daily attendance in addition to the aid granted by preceding 
rule will be allowed by the Commissioners, at the rate of £1 Is. 4 d. per 
annum to masters and 16s. 8 d. to mistresses, (c.) When a school aided 
under this Rule attains to an average attendance of 30 pupils or above in 
any quarter, salary to Teacher may be paid as in ordinary Schools/or suck 
quarter only. 

* In thoroughly organized infants’ schools or departments, 4s. per pupil may be gained, 
or 6s. per pupil if the Kindergarten system be efficiently practised. 

t Agriculture is obligatory for boys of fourth or higher classes, except in schools situated 
in large towns ; it is optional for girls. 
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Appendix A. Should the attendance be reduced in any quarter, owing to epidemic 

Rules and or other exceptional cause, the capitation allowance for such quarter will 
Regulations be calculated on the average attendance for the quarter preceding that in 
ofCommis- which the exceptional cause began to operate. 

( e .) Island Schools. — Salaries, in addition to results fees, may be paid 
to Teachers of Island Shools at capitation rate even when the average 
is below 15 ; (/.) and when the average is not less than 15 but is under 
30, the Commissioners may award third class salary to Teachers of Island 
Schools. 

Local Aid. 

173. (a.) So far as practicable, a further income must be secured to 
teachers of ordinary National Schools by School fees, supplemented where 
necessary, by local endowments or contributions ; and ( h .) the School fees 
paid by the children should not be diminished in consequence of any in- 
crease of salary or Results Fees which may be awarded to the teacher. 
(c.) The arrangement of the rates of School fees is to be made by the 
Manager ; but the School fees are payable to the teacher as part of his 
emolumen ts. 

Grants to Convent and Monastery National Schools. 

174. (a.) The teachers of a Convent or Monastery National School, if 
they adopt the principle of classification, will be paid the same class salaries 
as the teachers of ordinary National schools, in addition to results 
fees and gratuities. (6.) But if they adhere to the system under which 
they are not examined for classification, they will be paid on the 
average attendance in lieu of class salary, a merit capitation grant 
of 12s. a head when the results examination is entirely satisfactory, and 
10s. when it is only fair or passable, and, in addition, will be entitled to 
the same rate of results fees aud gratuities as the ordinary National 
Teachers. 

175. For evening schools, the teachers of which are paid by capitation, 
an allowance may be made at the rate of £10 per annum for every hun- 
dred pupils in average attendance, and the usual results fees are paid. 

Paid Monitobs. 

176. (a.) Paid Monitors are appointed for a course of five years service* 
and with salaries increasing throughout the course according to the fol- 
lowing scale : — 



Year of Service. 
Fir.it, 
Second, 






Males. 
. £5 


F emales 
£5 






. 6 


6 


Third, 






. 8 


8 


Fourth, 






. 12 


10 


Fifth, 






. 18 


16 



(b.) The five years’ course of each Monitor commences on the 1st of 
J uly next following the date of his appointment, if the dates be not coinci- 
dent, and will terminate on the 30 th June in the fifth following year; and 
in order that an interval may not elapse between the end of the course and 
the final. examination — which, as well as the examination of the Third 
Year, will take place in the month of J uly — the following regulation is 
adopted : — (c.) A Monitor appointed on the 1st of October, or 1st of 
January, or 1st of April, will be recognised as on probationary service 
and will be. paid at the minimum rate of £5 per annum till the 30th June 
next following, when his ordinary five years course will commence at the 
normal date, viz., the 1st July. 

177. (a.) The school for which a monitor is recommended must, as a 
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general rule, exhibit an average daily attendance of not less than thirty- Ap pendix A. 
five pupils in at least three of the four quarters or in each of the last two Enles md 
quarters immediately preceding the date assigned for appointment of the Regulations 
Monitor, and (6.) the appointment of additional monitors will depend upon 
the average attendance and the staff of recognised teachers employed in 
the school. ( See Buie 180 and Scale XX., page 82.) 

178. (a.) A female monitor will not be appointed in a Male School 
(unless it is a Male Infants’ School under Female Teachers), nor (b.) in a 
Mixed School under a Male Teacher, unless (1) she is a near relative of 
the Teacher, or (2) there is in the School a Female Teacher who will either 
he charged with the Monitor’s extra instruction or will always be present 
thereat, or unless (3) other Female Monitors or pupils or some respectable 
female shall be present during the entire time devoted to such extra 
instruction, (c.) A Male Monitor will not be appointed or recognised in 
a school under a Female Principal. 

179. (a.) The District Inspector recommending the appointment of a 
monitor, must certify that the teacher in whose school the monitor is to 
serve, is well qualified to instruct and train monitors in the art of teaching 
and tlie organization of schools, as well as to give them thoroughly efficient 
instruction in the subjects prescribed for the annual examinations, and ( b .) 
that he has taken care to explain to the teacher (1) that he will not be 
permitted to employ the monitor in teaching for more than three hours 
each day; (2) that he will have to instruct him carefully along with the 
pupils of the school during the remainder of the daily school time ; _and (3) 
that he will be bound to give him extra instruction regularly format least 
three-quarters of an hour each day on not less than five days of the week 
before or after school-hours, or for half an hour a day on five days, and 
two hours on Saturdays. 

180. (a.) The term of service for a Paid Monitor is five years ; and 
provided the Monitor conducts himself properly, and is efficiently in- 
structed, he will be allowed to complete this period of service ; (b.) but 
the Commissioners reserve to themselves the right of cancelling the 
appointment whenever, for sufficient reason, they may see fit to do so. 

(Rule 195.) 

181. (a.) Paid Monitors are appointed by the Commissionersjipon the 
recommendation of the Inspectors, who are to select them by competitive 
examination from pupils eligible under the rules. (6.) Appointments of 
Monitors are made quarterly, and date only from the first day of a quarter. 

( c ) A Monitor is appointed only for a particular school, and cannot be 
transferred, even temporarily, to another school without the express 
sanction of the Commissioners, which will be granted only under excep- 
tional circumstances ; but (d.) where a girls’ school or a mixed school is 
associated with an infant school in the same premises, manager may allow 
the female monitors of each department to devote a portion of their time 
to teaching and practising in the otherMepartment. 

182. The District Inspector, before recommending the appointment ot 
a Monitor, is bound to confer with the Manager of the School as to the 
character and general suitability of the candidate whom he has selected, 
and he is prohibited from recommending any candidate to whom the 
manager of the school objects. 

183. ( Omitted Rule.) 

184 la ) Candidates for monitorsliip must be persons of a sound and 
healthy constitution, and free from any physical _ defect likely to impair 
their efficiency as teachers. ( b .) They must furnish a Registrars eertifi- 
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Append A. cate of date of birth or other satisfactory evidence of age, and a medical 
Rules and certificate of good health. 

Regulations 185. Inspectors, as a rule, should recommend for appointment ** 
°LnZ m ' S ' M ° mtors pupils who have completed their twelfth year ofTge, and have 
not passed their sixteenth year. Candidates must be certified bv the 
Inspector as qualified to pass in the first stage of fifth class 1 

186. (a.) Paid Monitors may be examined as pupils and earn results 

fees for each year of their service at the Results Examination of their 
schools. (6.) The attendances of Monitors are to be recorded daily on the 
Rolls, and to be included in calculating the monthly, quarterly, and annual 
averages of pupils in attendance. •" annual 

Gratuities for instructing Paid Monitors.* 

187. (a.) Gratuities may be paid to teachers for instructing and success- 
fully training paid monitors according to the following rates 



For each monitor of 1st year a gratuity of 1 

» 2l >d „ „ 1 

>> 3rd „ „ 2 

>< 4* „ „ 3 

?> 5th „ 3 



(J.) The conditions (1), (2), and (3) specified in Rule 179 (l >), having 
been fulfilled, the gratuities, or such proportion of them as shall be due 
for first second and fourth years, will be paid after the Results Examin! 
ations held in these years. _ The gratuities for third and fifth years 
years ° ^ ^ 00 lectlTe exami nations of monitors held in these 

(c.) There is no addition to Gratuity for time spent by monitor on D ro 
bation prior to the commencement of first year’s service! P 

188. It is to be understood that if a monitor continue to give service in 
his School after the termination of his course, he will not be entitled to anv 
remuneration for such service. 

189. ( Omitted Rule.) 

190. Paid monitors, unless prevented by illness, or other unavoidable 
cause must undergo a yearly examination in the prescribed yeJyZZsel 

191. (a.) The examination of monitors for their iirst second i/r 
years of service, will be held in their schools at the Results Examiner ^ 
and on each occasion the monitors will have to exhibit to theTu j ‘ T’ 
all the exercise books written by them in the cours 

females must also exhibit specimens of their needlework to afford nr f 
that due attention has been given to the branches of needlework suited 1 1 
their capacity. (5 ) At the end of their third, and again at the end of 

&&&££?' " m "• — *> “• 

date of the certificate, as evidence of their fitness to I,/,™ • 1 tire 

College? ^ 01 *° be admit ‘ ed asQueen ’ s Scholars Ja Tuning 

193. (Omitted Rule.) 

194. (Omitted Rule.) 

195. The salary granted to a Monitor may be withdrawn at any 

* Teachers of Model Schools are ineligible for this class of gratuities. 
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time, should want of diligence, of efficiency, or of good conduct on the 

part of the monitor, or any other circumstance, rendei such a course Rules and 

''TJe^When a vacancy in a Monitorship occurs, whether before or after °* one ““ mIS " 
the expiration of a Monitor’s term of service, it does not necessarily 
follow that a successor shall he appointed. 

197. ( Omitted Rule.) 

Evening National Schools. 

19S (a.) Teachers of Evening Schools are paid partly by salary and 
partly by results fees. Evening Schools should, as a rule, be open three 
cvenmvj a week for at least two clear hours each evening for secular 
instruction. (6.) The salary is 10s. per month for each teacher, for every 
month during which the school has been open with an average monthly 
attendance of not less than twenty-five bona fide evening school pupils 
lie., pupils wlwdo not attend any day school) for each teacher employed 
in the school.* Ic.) An Evening School will not be examined for results 
fees unless it has been in actual operation as a National School for at 
Last six continuous months, including, ordinary 

preceding the month fixed for the examination and 1(d) no attendances 
are to be taken into account except those made within the six months 
or any longer period of continuous operation. 

199. (Omitted Rule) 

Agricultural National Schools. 

200. Teachers of this class of Schools, competent to conduct both the 
Literary and Agricultural Departments, receive special Results Fees 
for Agriculture. (Rules 41 to 51, and pages 72 and 73.) 

National Schools in which Industrial Instruction is given. 

201. In National Schools where embroidery and other advanced kinds 

of needlework are taught in a special department, the amount of salary 
granted for giving such instruction is regulated l by the ™tuie 
work and the number of pupils engaged in it. (See Rules 52 to 54.) 

Model Schools. 

Scale of Salaries to Head Masters and Mistresses of Model , 
Schools, f 

202. Head Masters may receive .£60 per annum, which after the 

LepoSd P fSt”nd U efLcient in 7e 

-.\ z 

three years service may rise by r . p i 

condition as in the case of masters, until the salary amounts to £7o. 

204. Principals are allowed also a portion of the school fees, and also 
of the results fees. 

■isHsbsas 

or m lieu thereof, in some cases, allowance for house-rent, &o. R g 
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AppendixA. Scale of Salaries and Allowances to Assistant Masters a d 
Rules and Mistresses in Model Schools * 

Regulations 

of Commis- 205. An assistant master receives his class salary, a supplemental salary 
sioners. 0 f £2n, and a certain proportion of the school fees and results fees. 

206. Au assistant mistress receives her class salary, a supplemental 
salary of £16, and a certain proportion of the school fees and results fees. 

207. (Omitted Rule.) 

208. (Omitted Rule.) 

209. (Omitted Rule.) 

Paid Monitors and Pupil-Teachers in Model Schools. 

210. The same regulations as to qualification, salary, and period of 

service, apply to Monitors in Model Schools as to those in Ordinary 
Schools. J 

211. In the case of Pupil-Teachers resident at Model Schools, an 
allowance at the rate of £26 a year is granted to the Master for the 
board, &c., of each. 

_ Extera Pup'l-teaehers, male and female, are allowed at the rate 
ot £2b a year each, in lieu of board, &c.f 



Gratuities. 

Gratuities to Pupil Teachers in Model Schools. 

213. An annual gratuity not exceeding 30s. may be awarded to pupil- 
teachers (of first year) for good conduct, distinguished merit in their 
studies, and success m the instruction of the classes intrusted to their 
charge. 

214. Pupil-teachers who may be retained for training for a second 

year, will be allowed a gratuity of 30s. a quarter, as reward for ffood 
conduct, &c. 6 

215. (a.) These gratuities are granted on the recommendation of the 
Pupil Tradierat 4 InSpeCtorS ' ^ Travelling expenses are allowed to 



Gratuities for preparing Young Persons for the Office of 
Teacher.% 

216 For every person not a Paid Monitor who, after having been ap- 
pomted as Principal or Assistant in a National School, shall pass 
respectably the first annual examination, held after his appointment, the 
master or mistress by whom such pupil shall have been instructed will be 
entitled to a sum of not less than £2, aud not more than £3 ; but in no 
year is the amount to exceed £15, to any one school or teacher as the 
reward oi such services. 

ul' Ti h ! con , ditions t0 , be , observed in regard to these gratuities are— 

(a,). That such person had attended in the school for not less than two 
years immediately preceding his or her appointment as a teacher. 

(6.) That the District Inspector shall certify that the school in which 
such pupi 1 was instructed is efficiently conducted in all respects. 

ing f th t ? t Head Inspeotor ehaJ1 cort!f y that the teacher is deserv- 



seeX7n“ pl'so! WanCeS - *° ^ ° f M “Ih»™gh-street Model Schools 

+ See Appendix, p. 79, 

t Teachers of Model schools are excluded from obtaining this class of gratuities. 
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(d.) That not more than twelve months has elapsed between such AppmUxA 
person’s first examination and the date of his leaving the school in which Mesand 
he had been trained. 

Gratuities for 'preparing Candidates for Pupil-Teacher ships 
in Model Schools * 

218. A gratuity not exceeding £2 may be awarded to teachers who 
prepare candidates (not paid monitors), for the office of pupil-teacher in 
the Model Schools, on the following conditions 

(a.) That each such candidate had attended in the school for not less 
than two years immediately preceding his appointment as pupil -teacher. 

(b.) That the District Inspector shall certify that the school in which 
such candidate was trained is efficiently conducted in all respects. 

(c.) That the Head Inspector shall certify that the teacher is deserve 
ing of the gratuity. 

Retiring Gratuities- -Old System. 

219. (a.) The Commissioners grant retiring gratuities to deserving 
teachers of National schools when, from old age or infirmity, they are 
obliged to retire, (d.) The gratuity is calculated at the rate of one year’s 
salary from the Board, for ten years’ service, (c.) This rate is subject 
to reduction, (d.) No teacher is eligible for the gratuity whose service, 
at a National teacher, is less than ten years. 

220. (a.) In each case the gratuity is paid only with the express sanc- 
tion of the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury, (b.) Should the teacher die 
before payment of Retiring Gratuity has been made, no payment thereof 
can be made to his or her representatives. 

These Rules (219 and 220) apply only to teachers who, having been 
in the service at the time of the passing of the National School Teachers’ 

Act (42 & 43 Viet., cap. 74), decline to submit to deduction from their 
Salaries for Pensions, (c.) Under no circumstances can a teacher who 
received a Retiring. Gratuity or a Pension be readmitted to the service 
of the Board. 

Pensions and Gratuities to Teachers under the 
Pensions Act. 

220a. The following is an abstract of the principal provisions of the 
National School Teachers’ Act (42 & 43 Viet., cap. 74) : — 

“ Whereas it is expedient to make provision for the superannuation of the 
teachers of National Schools in Ireland, the Commissioners of Education shall 
deduct in the prescribed manner from the salary! paid by them to every classed 
teacher entitled to the benefit of this Act, the amount which they are required to 
deduct in each case, in accordance with the provisions of the Schedule to the Act. 

“ It shall be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant, with the consent of the Treasury, 
to grant to any classed teacher of a National School in Ireland, on his retire- 
ment from the service, a pension or gratuity according to the scale, and subject 
to the provisions contained in the Schedule to this Act, chargeable upon the 
Pension Fund, and to be paid in the prescribed manner. 

“ If any question arises as to the claim of any person or class of persons for 
a pension or gratuity under this Act, it shall be referred to the Treasury, whose 
decision shall be final. 

* Teachers of Model Schools are excluded from obtaining this class of gratuities. 

f Premiums for the Pension Fund must, in future, in cases where no salary is payable, 
or if payable is insufficient, be deducted from any other periodic payments made to 
Teaohers by the. Commissioners ‘from moneys provided by a -vote of Parliament. 
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AppenducA. “From and after the commencement of this Act, every classed teacher of a 
Rules and National School shall, unless permitted by the Commissioners of Education to 
Regulations continue m the service, retire at the age of sixty-five years in the case of males 
of Commis- and at the age of sixty years in the case of females. 

sioners, “At any time after the passing of this Act, the Treasury, with the consent 
of the Lord Lieutenant, may from time to time make rules for the administra- 
tion of the Act. Copies of all such rules shall be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament within fourteen days from the date thereof, if Parliament is then 
sitting ; and if not, then within fourteen days from the next re-assembling of 
Parliament & 

“ Schedule to this Act shall be construed and have effect as part of 
the Act. The rules in the Schedule may from time to time be revoked, varied 
and added to by the Lord Lieutenant, with the consent of the Treasury.” 

Application to join Pensions Scheme . — A teacher having signed an 
application to be admitted to the new scheme, by which he became 
eligible for a pension, cannot withdraw from that scheme and receive a 
gratuity under Rule 219. 

220b. Re-employment of Teachers . — Every teacher applying after 1st 
June, 1881, for re-employment after interruption of service, shall 

(a.) If such interruption has lasted less than five years, reckoned 
from the date of quitting one appointment and entering upon 
another, have the option of resuming the payment of premiums 
upon the terms of Rule 18 of Schedule to the Act. (See Ap- 
pendix, page 103.) r 

(6.) If such interruption, reckoned as aforesaid, has lasted more than 
five years, but less than ten years, he shall be regarded for all 
the purposes of the said Act as a teacher appointed for the 
first time, his past premiums, if not already repaid to him, 
being treated as so much to his credit, until exhausted in 
payment of the new premiums. 

(c») Every teacher falling under subhead ( b ) of above Rule, shall pro- 
duce certificates from the Commissioners of National Education 
that he has satisfied them as to his health, in the same manner 
as if he were appointed for the first time. 

Good Service Salary. 

221. Teachers now in enjoyment of good service salary will continue 
to receive, subject to the recommendation of the Head and District 
Inspectors, the same rate annually as that awarded for the year ended the 
31st March, 1872, but no new grants of salary of this class will be made. 



Supplies of Boors, School Requisites, and Apparatus. 

Nature and Extent of Grants , , and Conditions on which made . 

222. (a.) The Commissioners furnish gratuitously to each School a first 
Stock of certain School Requisites, in proportion to the attendance of 
Children. (6.) And when an unsuitable School- house has been replaced by 
a suitable one erected from private funds, or when a considerable sum 
derived from private contributions has been expended in enlargement or 
structural improvement of a School-house, the Commissioners may, on the 
recommendation of the District or Head Inspector, grant a Free Stock of 
School Requisites, (c.) These Requisites are to be kept as a School Stock, 
for which the Master or Mistress is held responsible, and are on ou 
account to be sold or taken out of the School. 
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223. The Commissioners require that an adequate Stock of Books and Ap pende d. 

other 'Requisites — approved of by the Commissioners — shall be purchased u u i e8 an d 
for the use of the School, and for sale to the pupils. _ STommS 

224. When Books, &c, purchased from the Commissioners are sold to 
the children attending a National School, it is directed that in no case 
shall any advance be made on the prices fixed by the Commissioners ; 
and the District Inspectors have instructions to inquire into and report 
upon any infraction of this rule. 

Instructions to be observed in regard to School Requisites. 

225. All applications for Books, School Requisites, and Apparatus, 
must be signed by the Manager, and be accompanied by a Post-office 
or Bank Order, or Cheque for the amount, in favour of J. C. Taylok, 
payable IN Dublin on Demand. All Money Orders, Cheques, etc., 
should be crossed to the “ account of the Paymaster-General, Bank of 

& 221 k Half Notes, Cash, Postage Stamps, Orders or Cheques drawn on 
Country Banks, cannot be received in payment. If remitted, they will 
he returned at the risk of .the sender. 

227. When a Post Office Order or Letter of Credit is transmitted, and 
the amount is under Twenty Shillings, the cost of the remittance must 
be paid by the person applying for same ; but if the sum amounts to 
Twenty Shillings, or above, the cost of the remittance will be allowed, 
and Requisites given for the full amount paid. 

228. The Patron or Manager should not sign any Application for 
Booksj Requisites, or Apparatus, without first ascertaining that they are 
actually wanted for the school for which the application is made. 

229. When there are separate Boll Numbers for Male and Female 
National Schools, the application should state for which School the 
Books, &c., are required ; and if for both two forms should be used. 

23()’. Parcels will be forwarded per Bail, carriage free, to any Railway 
Station in Ireland, also to 

, hin Calierciveen. Donegal. Kenmare. New Rose. 

UnUiplioro' Caherdaniel. Dunfanagby. Killybegs. Swineford. 

Tt'illinamore Castletown Bere. Glenties. Kilrusli. Sneem. 

Bn nrX Clifden. Glengariff. Miltown Malbay. Tullow. 

BelmuUel' Dingle. Glin. Miltown (Tuam). 

231. The parcels will also be sent, at Manager’s desire, by any other Con- 
veyance, as Boat, Coach, &c., but at the Manager's own expense and risk. 

232. They will he delivered free of charge at any address within the 

boundaries of the City of Dublin. _ ■ _ . 

233. They will be delivered, when so desired, at the Education Office, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 o’clock, to a Carrier or Messenger from 
the Manager. The Manager must in this case send an Order on the 

Storekeeper for them. . .. - _ 

234. An advice of the transmission oi the rarceis will be sent to the 
Manager on the day of forwarding, and an Order on the Station Master 
for their delivery. 

235. (Omitted Rule.) 

236. The Commissioners do not supply Books, Requisites or Apparatus 
to the public, or to Schools not connected with the Board of Rational 

Education. _ . . n . , 

237. The amount of each Invoice of Requisites must be inserted in the 
Daily Report Book of the School, and the Invoice itself be preserved for 
the examination of the Inspector, who will be required, to report whether 
the Articles in the School correspond with the Invoice, and are in a 
good state of preservation. 
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.Regulations General Instructions to Managers and Correspondents. 

sionars. 238. Persons desirous of obtaining aid from the Commissioners of 
National Education towards the support of a School, will, upon intimating 
to the Secretaries their desire, be furnished with the Forms upon which 
their application must be laid before the Commissioners; and, as a 
general rule, grants of salary made thereon cannot commence from an 
earlier date than th e first of the month in which such Application Forms 
are returned to the Office. 

239. Applicants for aid are to understand that the Commissioners 
are not bound to grant the full amount of aid, as set forth iu the fore 
going Regulations, nor can they grant any aid unless they have sufficient 
lunds for the purpose. (Rule 131.) 

240 The Commissioners desire it to be distinctly understood that 
they do not hold themselves bound to grant aid, unless application 
shall have been made to them on the proper form, and unless the 
application shall have been favourably and finally decided upon by 
the Board. Applicants therefore, should not incur any expense towards 
the payment of which they expect the Commissioners to contribute, until 
< ! f , the Boal ' d shall have been communicated to them. 

,, , , e Managers of National Schools are required to comply with 
the following Regulations respecting the payment of Salaries or Gratuities 
to ieachers as the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury and the Comp- 
, . and -Auditor-General will not sanction any payments which are 
not m accordance with these Rules : 

(a) The Quarterly Returns furnished in connexion with the claims for 

payment of salaries, must be examined and checked by the local 
Manager, and the Certificate printed at foot of such Returns 
must he signed by him without alteration. 

(b) If a Manager finds it necessary to be absent from the locality at 

the close of the Quarter, some suitable person resident in the 
locality should, previously to his leaving, be nominated for the 
approval of the Commissioners as “Manager pro tern." Other- 
/ \ delay ln th . e payment of the salaries may take place. 

(c) Where payment of Teachers’ claims would otherwise be delayed 

owing to the illness, death, or removal of the recognised Manager, 
or to other exceptional causes, the amounts due may, in such cases, 
be paid through the District Inspector, or through any respectable 
resident, approved by the Board, who will undertake to certify 
, and sign the usual Returns to be furnished for the school 
(cl) Every claim for Salary must be signed by the Teacher who’ is to re- 
ceive the amount therein specified, and unless under exceptional 
circumstances must also be certified by the Manager of the School. 

(e) Whenever a Manager advances money to a Teacher on account of 
salary payable by the Commissioners of National Education he 
should tale a Receipt for the same (stamped if the amount be 
±2 or upwards), stating that it is on account of such Salary 
m order to have a proper Voucher to produce to the Education 
Umce ior repayment. 

(/) If a Teacher leave a National School, and authorize the Manager or 
some other person to receive payment of money accruing to him 
trom the Board, such authority must be given in writing, or the 
amount will not be paid. y 

(g) Teachers newly appointed, receive salary only from the date of com- 
mencing duty. ( See Rule 163 d.) 
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242. If a Teacher die intestate, or if letters of administration he not 'AppendixA. 
taken out, payment will he made to the next-of-kin on making a declara- Rules and 
tion before a magistrate or clergyman, who is not the manager of the Regulations 
school where the money was earned, according to a form, that will he 
supplied to the applicant, that he or she is the next-of-kin, and is en- 
titled to receive any balance of pay awarded to the deceased, and further, 

that the total value of the assets of the deceased does not exceed the 
value of one hundred pounds, and that the death-bed and funeral expenses 
of the deceased have been discharged. 

243. (a.) The Commissioners, as a rule, will not correspond directly 
with Teachers of National Schools. ( b .) Official forms, however, may be 
forwarded direct to Teachers from the Education Office. 

244. (a.) Should a Teacher have any well-grounded cause of complaint 
against the Manager of the School, such Teacher may submit a statement 
of the case to the District Inspector, who, after due inquiry, if necessary, 
will refer it to the Board for consideration. (6.) Should any Teacher feel 
himself aggrieved by the conduct of the Inspector, he can make his appeal 
through the Manager of the School, and it will receive attention from the 
Commissioners ; or (c.) if the matter of complaint should affect both the 
Manager and the District Inspector, the Teacher is then at liberty to 
submit his case in writing to the Commissioners, who will, if necessary, 
direct one of the Head Inspectors to examine into and report upon it, 
for the information of the Commissioners. 

245. Under ordinary circumstances, no attention can be paid to 
“ anonymous ” communications. 

246. Correspondents are requested to attend to the following direc- 
tions, viz. : — 

(a.) To write at the head of any letter addressed to the Office, the 
Name and Roll Number of the School referred to, the District, 
and the County in which it is situated. 

(6.) To make communications on different subjects in separate letters. 

(c.) To state in every case the writer’s Post Town ; and in the case of 
persons whose names are not recorded as Patrons or Managers of 
Schools, to give the name and address in full. 

(d.) In replying to an Official letter, to quote its number and date. 

(e.) It is particularly requested that all letters may be written clearly, 
and on paper of Eoolscap size, or, at least, large-sized letter- 
paper. 

(/.) Letters or other communications addressed to the Secretaries, on 
the business of the Board, need not be prepaid. 

((/.) All letters or other communications, in any manner relating to the 
business of the Board, or to the National Schools, are to be ad-' 
dressed to the Secretaries, and not to any other Officer or person 
connected with the Board — such communications to be directed 
thus : 



The Secretaries, 

Education Office, 

Marlborough- street, 

Dublin. 
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Appendix A. 

Rules"and ® EVKED R EQroATroNSre g' ar dmgAlDtowardsproyiding TeACHEBS 
Regulations Residences, in connexion with National Schools. 

of Commis- 
sioners. T 

Loans. 

Vested and Non- Vested National Schools. 

Yestedand ^ '* — ^ ® ie Commissioners of Public Works, subject to such rules 

Non-vested and regulations as may from time to time be made by the Lords Com- 
Schools. mission ers. of Her Majesty’s Treasury, may make loans in such cases as 
they may judge expedient for the purpose of assisting any person in the 
erection, enlargement, structural improvement, or purchase of any dwel- 
ling-house, for a residence for the teacher of a National school, provided 
that the amount of any such loan shall not exceed Two Hundred and 
Fifty Pounds. 

II. Every loan shall be repaid by the payment of an annual sum of 
Five Pounds for every One Hundred Pounds of such loan from time to 
time advanced, and so on in proportion for any less amount, and be 
payable for the term of Thirty-five years, to be computed from the date 
of the advance in respect of which the said annual sum shall be charged, 
such annual sum to be paid by equal half yearly payments, on the Fifth 
day of April and the Tenth day of October in every year during the said 
term of Thirty-five years ; but it is also provided that the amount of 
such annual sum may, by agreement, be increased to such amount as will 
repay the sum so advanced sooner than the said period of Thirty-five 
years. 

III. To secure the repayment of any such loan, the Commissioners of 
Public Works, if they deem it necessary, may require the further 
security of at least three persons, and the sufficiency and solvency of 
these persons shall be made out to the satisfaction of said Commis- 
sioners. 

IV. The Commissioners of Public Works may insure the premises 
against damage by fire, and the premiums on any such insurance shall 
be deemed to be included in all charges and securities whereby repayment 
of such loans shall be secured. 

V. Mortgages, bonds, obligations, securities, contracts, and agreements 
in connexion with such loans, are exempt from stamp duty. 

248. The following Pules and Regulations for Loans have received 
the approval of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury : — 

Regulations 1. That the dwelling shall be for the accommodation of the principal 
as to Loans. teacher of a N a fc ional School. P P 

2. The dwelling shall not be situated more than a statute mile from 
the school of the teacher whom it is intended to accommodate. 

?• The Commissioners of National Education, so long as the dwelling 
is in their judgment used Iona fide as a residence for the principal teacher 
of a National school, conformably to the following Rule 4, and is in Iheir 
judgment kept in suitable repair, will contribute half the annual instalment 
'payable m re-imbursement of the loan advanced by the Commissioners of 
Public Worlcs. J 

4. The teacher under no circumstances is to be charged a higher- 
rent per annum than two and a-half per cent, of the loan advanced by 
the Board of Worts; but it is the earnest wish of the Commissioners of 
National Education, and it was their intention in promoting leo-islatiou 
on the subject, that the moiety locally payable in respect to the loan 
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may be paid by the Manager of the School or by the parties interested AppendixA. 
in the school, so as to secure a “Free Residence” for the teacher. R u i es an ^ 

5. Application for a loan is to be made to the Commissioners of Regulations 
National Education on an application form. If the Commissioners oi °^°™ rais ' 
National Education deem the case satisfactory, they will refer it for in- 
vestigation and completion to the Commissioners of Public Works. 

6. The Commissioners of National Education will not be prepared to 
sanction any dwelling as a teacher’s residence which shall not comprise 
at least one sitting room, three bed-rooms, a kitchen, and the usual out- 
offices. 

7. Every application must be accompanied by an Ordnance Sheet* 

(6-inch scale), showing by distinctive colouring the intended site, and 
also the lands or premises which are to form the security for the loan 
required, and by a map or diagram showing the position of the site with 
reference to the school-house with which the residence is to be connected. 

8. Applicants may adopt the plans which have been prepared by the 
Board of Workst, and approved by the Board of National Education ; 
or they may submit their own designs, together with specification and 
estimate, for approval. The official plans can be obtained by application 
to the Secretaries, Education Office. 

9. When an existing building is proposed to be altered and adapted 
to the purpose of a teacher’s residence, plans of the proposed alterations 
with specification and estimate, will, in like manner, be required to be 
submitted for approval before a loan can be sanctioned. 

10. The quality of all work and materials used in the buildings will be 
required to be sound, good, and durable. 

11. The works will be required, if possible, to be carried out under 
contract, and strictly according to the plans and specifications which have 
been approved and 'deposited with the Commissioners of Public Works. 

12. The buildings will be required during the period over which the 
repayment of loans is extended to be kept in good and sufficient repair, 
and a guarantee given to that effect ; and they will be required to be 
open at all times to the inspection of the officers of the Commissioners 
of Public Works, or those of the Commissioners of National Education. 

13. The Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury decline to sanction loans for 
the purchase of houses already occupied as teachers’ residences, but they 
sanction loans for the enlargement and structural improvement of such 
houses on the same footing as new residences, if the alterations proposed 
be reported as reasonable and necessary, and the cost not less than £50. 

14. The Commissioners of Public Works are prepared to make loans 
on the above conditions, to provide teachers’ residences in connexion 
with all National schools ; but in the case of vested National Schools the 
site for the proposed residence must be distinct from the ground leased 
for the school premises, so as to be legally chargeable as security for the 
loan. 

Grants. 

Vested National Schools. 

249. The Commissioners of National Education will be prepared to Grants. - 

make Grants towards the cost of erection, or for the enlargement, Vested 

Schools. 

* Ordnance Sheets can be obtained from Messrs. Thom & Co. (Limited), Abbey- 
street, Dublin— Price 2s. or from Messrs. Hodges and Figgis, Grafton-street. 

t The Board of Works have prepared three designs for teachers’ residences, of which the 
following are the respective estimates 

Design No. 1, . . £250. 

„ 2 . £225. 

,I 3, . . o *200. 
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structural improvement, or purchase of dwelling-houses for resi- 
dences for the teachers of all Vested National Schools on the follow- 
ing conditions, viz. 



62 

Appendix A. 

Rules and 
Regulations 
ofConnnis- 

same's. I. The site must he demised free of rent, or at a nominal rent, for a 
term of at least 61 years, or for 3 lives and 31 years concurrent ; and 
must not he distant more than one statute mile from the school. 

II. The grant may he for half the cost of the erection, improvement 
or purchase of the dwelling-house, provided such moiety shall not exceed 
the sum of £100. In case the whole amount should exceed £200, the 
excess must be borne by the applicant. 

III. In all cases where it is proposed to erect or improve dwellings 
the plans, specification, and estimate of the proposed works must *be 
forwarded with the application for a grant to the Commissioners of 
National Education, who, if approving of the plans, will forward them 
with their approval to the Commissioners of Public Works. The Com- 
missioners of Public Works are required to object to particulars showing 
bad construction or unnecessary cost, or insufiicient light, drainao-e or 
ventilation. Applicants for grants may adopt the plans which have 
been prepared by the Commissioners of Public Works, and approved by 
the Commissioners of National Education,* or they may submit their own 
designs. 

I T- T1 ] e Commissioners of Public Works on examination of the plans 
specification, and estimate for such works, and approval thereof, will 
determine the value of the work and the amount of the grant which can 
be made in respect thereof, and communicate that amount to the Com- 
missioners of National Education ; and on the due completion of the 
residence will pay the stipulated sum. In like manner where it is pro- 
posed to purchase a building, the Commissioners of Public Works will 
determine its suitability and value. 

V. The residence shall be exclusively employed for the occupation and 
use of the teacher actually for the time being in charge of the National 
school m connexion with which it has been erected. 

VI If a teacher’s residence is to be built on ground already vested 
lor JNational school purposes, a grant of one-half the cost (up to £100) is 
°° y form available, and the Commissioners must be satisfied 
with the tenure. 

WotIcs to be done at Tectchev's Expense, 

N.B The Commissioners expect that all teachers will have done at 
their own expense the following, viz. Limewashing ; cleaning and 
repairing glass ; _ cleaning privies and ashpits ; gravelling yard! and 
walks, and keeping surface channels in order sweeping chimneys • 
making good damage arising from carelessness or neglect; maintainin'- 
fences and gates, except damages from lapse of time ; and in cases of 
by grants for teachers of National schools vested in the 
Board of National Education or in trustees, the Commissioners will inflict 

these Pen d't 7 “ “ ay dee “ adequate ’ if tte teacller fails t0 fulfil 



* See Note (f) page 41. 
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App endixA. 

Nonnested National Schools and Training Colleges. Rules and 

Regulations 

Rules and Regulations as to Loans. °. f Commis - 

sioners, 

(Act 47 and 48 Viet., cap. 22.) 

Summary of the Provisions of the Act. 

250. The above Act, 47 and 48 Vic., cap. 22, provides that : — 

The Commissioners of Public Works subject to such rules and regula- 
tions as may from time to time be made by the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, may make loans in such cases as they judge 
expedient for the purpose of assisting any person in the erection, enlarge- 
ment, structural improvement, or purchase of a house to be used as a 
Non-Vested National School or Training College ; or in the enlargement 
or structural improvement of any existing Non-Vested National School, 
or Training College ; or in the acquisition or improvement of a farm not 
exceeding twenty-five acres in extent, connected with a Non-Vested 
National School or Training College, to be used for the purpose of agri- 
cultural instruction ; or for the purpose of discharging any debt due and 
incurred before the 19th day of May, 1884, in the erection, enlargement, 
structural improvement, or purchase of a house to be used as a Training 
College. 

Such loans shall only be made on the recommendation of the Com- 
missioners of National Education. 

When any loan is made under this Act the Commissioners of Public 
Works may, from time to time, if they think fit, insure against damage 
by fire all buildings charged with the repayment of such loan in such 
Insurance Office and for such sum as the Commissioners think fit, and all 
premiums paid on account of such insurance shall be deemed to be 
included in every charge and security whereby the repayment of such 
loan is secured, and shall be forthwith recoverable in like manner as any 
instalment of the rentcharge payable in respect of such loan. 

Every loan which shall be made under the provisions of the Act shall 
be repaid by the payment to Her Majesty of an annual rentcharge at the 
rate of five pounds for every hundred pounds advanced on account thereof, 
and so on in proportion for any less amount, and such rentcharge shall be 
payable for the term of thirty-five years ; and all lands on which any 
house, or building, may stand which is erected, enlarged, improved, or 
purchased wholly or partly by means of a loan under this Act, and any 
such house or building, and any other land acquired or improved, 
wholly or partly, by means of a loan under this Act, shall be charged 
with the payment of such loan ; and so far as is consistent with this 
Act, all the provisions of the Landed Property Improvement (Ireland) 

Act relating to loans, and the priority, repayment, and recovery thereof, 
and otherwise, shall apply to loans made under this Act ; and the priority, 
repayment, and recovery of such loans, and otherwise, in relation thereto, 
and the said Acts and this Act shall be read together and construed as 
one, save so far as this Act may be inconsistent with those Acts, or any 
of them. 

To secure the repayment of any such loan, the Commissioners of Public 
Works may further, if they think fit, for the purpose of securing the 
repayment of a loan under this Act, take the security of at least three 
persons, of whose sufficiency and solvency the said Commissioners are 
satisfied, such security to be subject to such conditions as the said Com- 
missioners think proper 
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AppendixA. The following rules and regulations for loans under the above Acts 
Rules and have received the approval of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Regulations Treasury : — 

of Commis- LOANS FOR NoN-VeSTED SCHOOLS, 

sioners. 

1. Applications for loans are to be made to the Commissioners of 
National Education on an application form, which can be obtained at 
their office, and such loans shall only be made on the recommendation of 
the Commissioners of National Education. 

2. Every application must be accompanied by an Ordnance sheet 
(6-inch scale*), showing by distinctive colouring the site, or intended site, 
of the school, and also the lands or premises which are to form the 
security for the loan required, and, in cases where it is proposed to 
acquire a farm in connexion with a Non-Vested School, full information 
must be furnished as to the tenure, liabilities, and amount of purchase- 
money. 

3. Applicants may adopt the plans for erection of a school which 
have been prepared by the Commissioners of Public Works and approved 
by the Commissioners of National Education, or they may submit their 
own designs, together with specification and estimate for approval. 

These official plans can be obtained by application to the Secretaries, 
Education Office, Dublin. 

4. When an existing building is proposed to be altered and adapted to 
the purpose of a National School, plans of the proposed alterations, with 
specification and estimate, will, in like manner, be required to be sub- 
mitted for approval before a loan can be sanctioned. 

5 . The following is a schedule showing the estimated cost of building 
school-houses on the plans which have been approved by the National 
Education Commissioners, and, unless under very exceptional circum- 
stances, they will not be prepared to sanction a loan being made on a 
larger scale, in proportion to the number of children to be accommodated, 
than that set forth in this schedule : — 



No. Of I 
Plan. 


- — 


Estimated 
cost per 
child. 


Description of School 


1 


For any number of Children on the Rolls 






£ 


s. 


d. 








not exceeding 










60 


3 


15 


0 




2 


For any number of Children on the Rolls 


















exceeding 






. 60 ’ 




f 75 


3 


6 


6 






3 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


75 




100 


2 


16 


6 






4 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


100 


a 


120 


2 


16 


0 






4A 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


100 


Vs ; 


120 


2 


19 


0 


Two school-rooms on ground. 


5 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


120 


8 I 


150 


3 


0 


0 








Do. 


do. 


do. 


120 


,bJ 


150 


2 


15 


0 


do. 


two storeys. 






do. 


do. 


150 




200 


2 


13 


0 


do. 






Do. 


do. 


do. 


150 




200 


2 


7 


6 


do. 






Do. 


do. 


do. 


200 


■a : 


300 


2 


6 


8 


do. 






Do. 


do. 


do. 


200 




300 


2 


13 


4 


do. 




8a 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


300 




400 


2 


5 


0 


do. 




8b 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


300 J 




[400 


2 


10 


0 


do. 


on ground. 



The above estimate includes the cost of partition wall between the 
playground and the out-offices, but not the boundary fences and entrance 
gate, which must be specially estimated in each case. 

The accommodation to be provided must be computed at six square 

* Where premises are situated in towns the Ordnance sheet of the largest scale that 
can he procured, is to be forwarded with the application. Ordnance sheets can he ob- 
tained at Messrs. Thom & Co. (Limited), 87, Abbey-street, and Messrs. Hodges and Figgis, 
104, Grafton-street, Dublin. 
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feet per child on the rolls in school-room, and four anda-half square feet AppendixA. 
in each class-room, which is estimated to afford eight feet per child in Ru {^ d 
average attendance in the school-rooms, and six feet in the class- rooms. Regulations 

The loans will not be extended to cover the cost of ornamental work °. f Commis- 
or materials, without the special sanction of the Commissioners of Public sl0ners * 
Works. 

Loans for Training Colleges. 

6. Applications for loans are to be made to the Commissioners of 
National Education on an application form, which can be obtained at 
their office, and such loans shall only be made on the recommendation of 
the Commissioners of National Education. 

In all cases where loans are sought for the erection of new buildings, 
or for the enlargement or structural improvement of existing buildings, 
the application must be accompanied by plans, specification and estimate 
of the proposed works, and, in all cases where it is proposed to acquire 
a farm in connexion with a Training College, full information must be 
furnished as to the tenure, liabilities, and amount of purchase-money. 

7. The Commissioners of National Education will not be prepared 
to sanction a loan for the building or improvement of any Training 
College that does not provide suitable accommodatiou, in respect of 
lecture halls, class-rooms, refectory, dormitories, lavatories, &c., with 
suitable exercise ground, and all necessary sanitary arrangements. 

8. Every application must be accompanied by an Ordnance sheet 
(6-inch scale*) showing by distinctive colouring the site, or intended 
site, of the Training College, and also the lands or premises which are 
to form the security for the loan required. 

Investigation as to sufficiency of plans, specification, and estimates ; 
security for repayment and mode of issuing loans sanctioned under the 
provisions of the Act : — 

9. If the Commissioners of National Education consider an application 
for a loan made in accordance with the foregoing instructions to be satis- 
factory, they will refer it for investigation and completion to the Com- 
missioners of Public Works. The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury decline to sanction loans for the purchase or acquisition of 
premises or lands, already occupied for purposes of National Schools, 

Training Colleges, or Farms in connexion with same, but they will sanc- 
tion loans for enlargement and structural improvement of National 
Schools or Training Colleges, if the alterations proposed be reported as 
reasonable and necessary, and. the cost not less than £ 50. 

Save as noted below, no loan can be made for the purpose of dis- 
charging any debt, unless the sanction of the Treasury to such loan was 
obtained before the debt was incurred.f 

Applicants are accordingly cautioned against proceeding with build- 
ings, or incurring liabilities in connexion with this Act, until they 
receive authority from the Commissioners of Public Works. To secure 
the repayment of any loan made under the provisions of this Act, the 
Commissioners of Public Works, if they deem it necessary, will require 
the further security of at least three persons, and the sufficiency and 
solvency of these persons shall be made out to the satisfaction of the 
said Commissioners. 

* See note on previous page. 

f A loan may, however, be made for the purpose of discharging any debt due and 
incurred before the 19th May, 1884, in the erection, enlargement, structural improve- 
ment, or purchase of a house to be used as a Training College, provided the purposes to 
which the amounts so raised have been applied are such as would warrant a loan of the 
same amount had these Rules been otherwise complied with. 
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AppendixA. io. When the necessary information has been obtained by the Com- 
RulesTnd missioners of Public Works, they will, on being satisfied with the plans, 
Regulations specification, and estimate, give public notice that the applicant has 
of Commis- applied for a loan for the purpose stated, and take such further steps as 
sioners. ma y ^ necessar y under the provisions of the Land Improvement Acts,* 
and when the loan has been sanctioned by the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, and the Order for it shall have been duly 
registered and the Bond perfected, the Commissioners will authorize 
the applicant to proceed with the works. 

11. The amount of the loan sanctioned will be issued in instalments as 
the works progress, on the certificate of the architect of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works, a balance, however, being retained sufficient 
to cover the cost of completing the work. 

12. The Commissioners of Public Works will insure the premises 
against damage by fire, and the premiums on any such insurance shall be 
deemed to be included in all charges and securities whereby the repay- 
ment of such loan shall be secured, and shall be recoverable in like 
manner as any instalment of the rentcharge payable in respect of such 
loan. 

13. The buildings will, in all cases, be required to be kept in good and 
sufficient repair during the period over which the repayment of the loan 
is extended, and a guarantee must be given to that effect ; and the 
buildings must be open at all reasonable times to the inspection of the 
officers of the Commissioners of Public Works and those of the Com- 
missioners of National Education. 

1 4. If any non-vested National School or Training College, or Farm 
in connexion with same, established by loan under the provisions of this 
Act, ceases to be used as a non-vested National School or Training 
College, the Commissioners of Public Works reserve to themselves the 
power of calling in any portion of such loan that may be outstanding. 

* The provisions of the Land Improvement Acts apply to all loans made under the Act. 



Office of National Education, 
Marlborough-street, Dublin, 
April, 1885. 



W. H. Newell, ) 
J. E. Sheridan, J 



Secretaries. 
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APPENDIX TO RULES AND REGULATIONS AppmdixA. 

Rules and 

OF THE Regulationc 

of Commie- 

COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. Bi °° er3 ‘ 

I. 

Inspectors of National Schools. 

PROGRAMME OP EXAMINATION 

OF 

Candidates for Admission to the Office of Inspector of 
National Schools. 



Penmanship, 1 f 2 

Orthography, l Obligatory, . . 

English Composition, J 6 J j 3 

Grammar and Language, J (.3 

English Literature, Optional, ..... 6 

Literature to consist of Bacon’s Essays. Some of Edmund 
Burke’s works — Vindication of Natural Society, On the Sublime 
and Beautiful, and Thoughts on French Affairs. Macaulay* — 
Essays on William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and Life and Writings 
of Addison. Shakespeare* — King Lear and the Merchant of 
Venice. Milton* — Sonnets, L’ Allegro, II Penseroso, Lycidas, 
and Books I. and II. of Paradise Lost. 

* The Essays, Plays, and Poems may be changed from year to year. 

II. School Organization: — 

Joyce’s Handbook of School Management, . . • 

III. Agricultural Class Book, .... 

IV. Hullah’s Manual of Vocal Music, ..... 

V. Geography: — 

Sullivan’s “ Geography Generalized,” .... 

VI. History: — -Obligatory 

English, . . . .. . . • 

. Greece (Smith’s), . . . • ■ r 

Rome (Liddell’s) . . . . • • ) 

VII. Elementary Mathematics : — 

Arithmetic, ....... 6 

Euclid, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 6th Books, . . .4 

Algebra, including Quadratic Equations, . . .4 

Trigonometry, to Solution of Plane Triangles only, J . . 3 

Higher Mathematics, Optional : — 

Spherical Trigonometry, Theory of Equations, Elements of 
Differential and Integral Calculus, .... 

VIII. Physical Science, Obligatory : — 

Mechanics, with any two of the following subjects: — Hydro- 
statics, Pneumatics, Optics, Heat, Electricity 

IX. Logic, Optional: — 

Walker, omitting Chapters on Induction and Fallacies ; and 
Whately’s Easv Lessons on Reasoning, 
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SUBJECTS — continued. 

X. Political Economy, Optional : — 

Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Books J., II., III., and V. 
with either of the following: — J. S. Mill, Books I., II., Ill*’ 
and V., or Fawcett’s Manual, Book I., Book II., Chapters 
3, 4, 5, Book III., Chapters 1, 2, 5, 6, and 8, 

XI. (1)* Latin: — 

Livy— Books I., II., and III. Sallust. Virgil— Books I., II. 
and III. of iEneid. Horace — The Odes only, not to include 
their metrical construction, . . , 



Marks. 



(2) * Greek: 

Xenophon — Book I. of Anabasis or Cyropmdia, > 

fTwo Books of the Iliad and a Book of Herodotus, ) 

(3) * French: 



Translations. Composition. Oral Questions, 

Latin and Greek, an extended Course, Optional, 

(4) German, Optional, .... 

(5) Italian, Optional, . 



. 500 

600 
500 
500 

for^?ra«oforS S p f eoto: 0nal EdUCatl0n ” 0mlnat6 the 0an,Ma “> 8 wh ° *"> “> 

noSjd UntiU Tac,ml!7 < « aI8 - The a vacancy is 

Candida-tes must be at least twenty-one years of age, and not more than thirtv four 
nTneyeSsof a gl & ° f National Teachers eli S ible to compete, who are admissible up to thirty- 
to _ obtaining a nomination the candidate must present himself before the 
S “of Z ° ae , 0f t H e , Se f , ; farle8 ’ m ” 8t satisfactory evidence 

A of ?,??’ I g0 ° d i'ealth, and of moral character and of regular habits 

go^ E this^camination lar ^ tid Service Commissioners to each CanlidSc Ider. 

m 

* A Candidate map take Latin, Greek, and French, but umsf take, at least, two of them, 
t Candidate to be free to name Books. 



ii. 



Peoseamme or Examination foe Inspectors’ Assistants. 



A. Penmanship, 

Orthography, . . t *Y • * . • ' * * 

English Composition, .,]***•• 
Grammar, . *•••.. 

Literature, as contained in the Commissioners’ Lesson Books 

Vocal Music, Hullah’s Manual, . doors, . 

Agricultural Class Book, .****•• 

C. ' fSn^MthSStof^ 7 &e;eraUz8d '. on 'History; 

Arithmetic, . 

Euclid, 1st, 2nd, 3rd," 4th, and 6th Books, 

Algebra, including Quadratic Equations ' 

r, „ Trigonometry, to solution of Plane Triangles, 

D. Physical Science :— 6 ’ 

. f ° ll0WiD . S su ^' e o^ s i Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, 

E. Easy Lessons on Reasoning,’ ..****• 

F. Easy Lessons on Money Matters, ‘ 

G. Joyce’s Handbook of School Management, .* ] • • 



Marks. 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

400 

600 

400 

400 

200 



500 

200 

200 

300 



Total, 



. 4,600 



Candidates will be selected from first class teachers, and must be 23 and under 30 years’^! 
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III. 

Conditions of Appointment of National Schoolmasters to 
Inspectorships. 

1. Masters of National schools and Model schools will be entitled to obtain 
nominations to compete for Inspectorships on the following conditions : — 

(a.) The candidate shall not be over thirty-nine years of age. 

(b.) The reports received from the Inspectors upon his school must 
have been satisfactory. 

(c.) The Head and District Inspectors must jointly certify that the 
candidate’s application to study, when preparing himself to 
compete for an Inspectorship, had not interfered with an 
efficient discharge of his duty to his scholars. 

(d.) The Head and District Inspectors must also certify that the 
candidate’s health, habits, disposition, and power of work, 
fit him for the office of Inspector. 

2. A Master who desires to obtain a nomination must apply through 
his Manager to the Secretaries of the Board. If the conditions («)> ( b ): 
(c), and (d) be satisfactory, an intimation will be made to his Manager 
as to the time and place of examination. If any of the certificates be 
unsatisfactory, the Manager will be informed that he cannot obtain a 
nomination. 

3. If a Master fail on his first competition to win an appointment, he will 
be entitled to a second nomination should his first examination indicate 
merit, provided he fulfil the conditions (a), ( b ), (c), (d), in the same, 
manner as if the new nomination were a nomination in the first instance. 

A third nomination will not be given to any candidate. 



IV. 

Organizing Teachers. 

The Commissioners appoint certain teachers, whose office is to under- 
take the organization of large and important schools and to prepare the 
teaching staff of such schools for the better discharge of their duties. 



V. 

Teacherships of Model Schools and other Schools under the 
direct management of the Board of National Education. 

Provisions of Competitive Examination. 

The Commissioners of National Education have decided that all 
appointments to teacherships in the Model schools under the direct 
management of the Board, shall be deter mi ned by competition, on the 
following conditions : — 

Head Teacherships. 

1. The maximum age for Candidate Masters to be forty-five, and for 
Candidate Mistresses thirty-five years. . 

2. No teacher to be eligible for candidature — 

(a.) Who is under first division of second class. 



AppendixA. 

Rules and 
Regulations 
of Commis- 
sioners. 
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Ap pendi x A. (&.) On whose school (or division of a school, if only an assistant) 
Rules and the reports of the Inspectors for the previous three years are 

Regulations not satisfactory ; 

6ione°rT miS " ( c *) C r w ^o fails to obtain a favourable report from the Head 
Inspector in reference to the following subjects : — 



State of School as regards — 
Discipline, 

Cleanliness, 

Proficiency of Pupils in — 
Reading, . 

Writing, . 



Proficiency of Pupils in — 
Arithmetic, 

Geography, 

Grammar, 

Extra Branches (at least two), 



( d .) l?or every year of satisfactory service after the first three years of 
service, ten marks for good service will be given. The highest marks, 
however, available for good service will be 100, to obtain which a can- 
didate must, accordingly, have served for thirteen years. 

3. The examination will be a written one. 

4. The questions for candidate Head Teachers will be the same as 
those for first class, with the addition of Reasoning. No Candidate can 
be appointed unless upon creditable answering. 



Assistahtships. 

5. The maximum age for Candidate Assistant Masters to be thirty-five 
and for Candidate Assistant Mistresses, thirty years. 

6. In the case of Candidates for Assistantsliips no limitation as to 
classification is prescribed. 

. 7* If Candidates for an Assistantship be teachers or assistant teachers 
in ordinary National schools, the reports as to their efficiency for the 
previous three years must have been satisfactory. 

8. The mark of good service will be determined as follows For 
every year of satisfactory service, commencing with the first appointment 
of the candidate to the principalship or assistantship of a National school, 
ten marks will be given. The highest marks, however, available for 
“ Good Service ” will be 100, to obtain which a Candidate Assistant 
must, accordingly, have satisfactorily served ten years. 

• 'r "P 16 Q u . es ^ ons f° r candidate assistants will be of the second class, 
with the addition of Reasoning (for Males), History, and Composition. 
JNo Candidate can be appointed unless upon creditable answering. 



General Regulations. 

10. The Inspectors are to- notify this arrangement to the teachers 
whom they consider eligible upon the general conditions already laid down. 

11. When the Inspector receives the applications of candidates, he will 
tunnsfi m due course a list of their names, &c., to the Education Office. 

Z. ifie examination will be held at the ordinary annual examination 
eacn year. 

13. A return of the answering of the several candidates will be presented 
to the Board as soon as possible after the occurrence of the examination. 

fTi °“ dl f ate obtaining the highest number of marks will be 
appointed to the first vacancy, if of the religious denomination appointed 
tor tne vacancy ; and vacancies occurring subsequently throughout the 
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year, will be filled up by the appointment of the candidates next, under AppendixA. 
Uke condition, in order of merit. . , x . Rules and 

15. The Commissioners reserve to themselves the right of dispensing 
with the services or of causing transfers of head teachers or assistant ^ 
teachers of Model schools from one Model school to another. 



YI. 

Programme of Examinations for Teachers. 

Every National Teacher will be furnished, on application to the District 
Inspector, with a copy of the programme of the course of study in which is 
stated the minimum of proficiency required for each class. 

Third Class Teachers. 

Candidates for third class must be prepared for examination in tbe 
following subjects : — 

1 Reading and Explanation, and subject- 7. Geometryand Mensuration ( for males). 

matter of the Lesson Books. 8. Algebra {for males). 

2. Spelling and Spelling Book Superseded. 9. Agriculture {for males). 
s. PenmaSship. 10- Bleeping (/»’' «*»)■ 

4. English Grammar, including Parsing ll. 3 i lam bewulg, { f or f ema les. 

and Derivations. t Knitting, ) _ 

5. Geography and Outline Maps. 12. Methods of Teaching, School Orgamza- 

6. Arithmetic.* ^ on ’ & c ' 

In preparing for this examination, the questions for which will be 
taken from the Books on the Board’s list, candidates — 

(1.) Should endeavour to acquire a pleasing and intelligent style of 
reading, both prose and poetry ; and a thorough acquaintance with the 
subject-matter of all the Lesson Books. 

(2.) Should be expert in writing from dictation, and should make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the Spelling Book Superseded. 

(3.) Should he able to write a good hand. 

They should also be well acquainted 

(4 ) With the English Grammars on Board’s list, and with the prin- 
cipal roots, prefixes, and affixes employed in forming derivative words, 
and should also be able to write with correct grammar and composition 
a simple letter on any suggested subject. # _ . , T i a 

(5 ) With the maps of the World, the Continents, England, Ireland, 
and Scotland; with so much of the Geography as relates to these 
maps; with the Geography Generalized to end of Chapter VIII., 
omitting Chapter V., and he able to draw from memory an outline map 
of Ireland, and fill in the principal places and features. 

(6.) With the rales of mental calculation ; and be able to work on 
paper questions on any rule of arithmetic. x, , 

(7.1 With the mensuration of surfaces, the First and Second Books 
of Euclid’s Elements, and the exercises on these Books in Thomsons 

E (8.) With the elementary rules of Algebra, Fractions, Extraction of 
Square Boot, greatest common measure, least common multiple, and the 
solution of Simple Equations. - 

(9.) With the Introduction to Practical Farming. 

(10.) With the Board’s Treatise on Book-keeping. 

* Female teachers will not be examined in Evolution, Progression, Series, Fellowship, 
Exchange, LogSfa; and mate candidates fa second or third classes wdl not bn 
examined in Logarithms. 
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Appendix A. (11.) Female candidates should be proficient in plain sewing and 

Rules and knitting, and be able to cut out any article of a female’s ordinary apparel. 
Regulations (12.) With Joyce’s Hand-book of School Management; the method of 
sioners. mlS " kee P in S tlie school-accounts ; and the Rules and Regulations of the 
Commissioners. 

Second Class Teachers. 

Candidates for second class must be prepared for examination in the 
following subjects : — 



1. Spelling and Spelling Book Superseded. 

2. Grammar. 

3. Lesson Books. 

4. Geography. 

5. Arithmetic.* 

6. Geometry and Mensuration (/or males). 



7. Algebra ( for males). 

8. Mechanics ( for males). 

9. Book-keeping. 

10. Agriculture ( for males). 

11. Methods of Teaching and School Or- 
ganization. 



For tlie purposes of this examination, the questions for which will be 

taken from the Books on the Board’s list, candidates 

(1.) Should be well acquainted with the Spelling Book Superseded 

(2.) The Lesson Books ; and 

(3.1 The English Grammars on the Board’s list ; and with 

(4.) Geography, including the first ten chapters of the Geography 
Generalmed, and outline maps of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and the Continents. 

(5.) The Principles and Practice of Arithmetic.* 

(6.) Mensuration of Surfaces, and the First, Second, and Third Books of 
Euclid, with the first hundred exercises thereon in Galbraith and 
Haughton’s Edition. 

(7.) The solution of Quadratic Equations, in addition to course pre- 
scribed for Third Class Teachers. * 

(8.) Elementary Mechanics, as contained in Yol. I. of Board’s 
lreatise. 

( 9, - ) ^Teachers ) Tr6atiSe ° n Book - kee pmg- (First six sets for Female 
(10.) The Agricultural Class Book. 

(11.) Joyces Handbook of School Management. 

First Class Teachers. 

fniwf ldate u- fir m, class “ ust be prepared for examination in the 
following subjects. The questions, except in Classics, French, and Irish 
will be taken from the Books on the Board’s list ■_ ’ 



•II I , i % CA.UCJJO III VJiaSSICS 

will be taken from the Books on the Board’s list 

7. Geometry and Mensuration (for males). 

8. Algebra (for males). 

9. Trigonometry (for males). 

10. Natural Philosophy or Languages (for 

males). 



1. Grammar. 

2. Composition. 

3. Geography. 

4. History. 

5. English Literature. 

6. Arithmetic.* 



11. Methods of Teaching, School Organi- 
zation, &c. 



Candidates must be well prepared in the following 
il 4 ) The English Grammars on the Board’s list. ° 

( 2 .) Lnglish Composition. 

(? 4 ) Tim entire of the Geography Generalized. 

'* I “ 1 ' i “ a »* 
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(5.) A selected portion of English Literature, which may be altered Appendix A. 
from year to year. For the examination of 1834, the piece Rnles and 
will be Twelfth Night ; for 1885, Comus and Lycidas — portions Regulations 
published in the Board’s Poetic Selections ; for 1886, King 
Lear. An accurate critical knowledge of the pieces selected 
will be required. 

(6.) The Principles and Practice of Arithmetic. 

(7.) The Mensuration of surfaces and solids. The First, Second, 

Third, Fourth, and Sixth Books of Euclid, with the exercises 
thereon in Thomson’s Euclid, Part I., and Books I., II., III. 
in Part II. _ 

(8.) Algebra (to the extent taught in first nine chapters of Thomson’s 
treatise). 

(9.) Plane Trigonometry (the Board’s Treatise). 

*(10.) Amy three of the following courses: — (a.) Mechanics; (6.) Hy- 
drostatics and Hydraulics; (c.) Heat and the Steam Engine ; 

(d.) Light and Sound ; (e.) Magnetism and Electricity ; (/.) 
Inorganic Chemistry; (g.) Organic Chemistry; (h.) Agricul- 
tural Chemistry ; ( i .) Botany ; (j.) Spherical Trigonometry ; 

(k.) Greek; (l.) Latin; (m.) French; ( n .) Irish. 

(11.) Joyce’s Handbook of School Management. 

Teachers seeking promotion to the first division of first class (to which 
a special rate of salary is attached) will be examined on the ordinary 
first class questions ; but to entitle them to promotion their answering 
must be of a very superior character. 



VII. 

The following are the programmes for Certificates in Greek, Latin, 
French, Irish, Vocal Music, and Drawing, for 1885-6, and until further 
notice : — 

I. Greek: — 

1. Grammar. 

2. Arnold’s Greek Prose Composition, Part I. 

3. Leading Events of Grecian History. 

4. Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books I. and II. ; Demosthenes, Olyn- 

thiac Orations ; Homer, Iliad, Books I. and XXII. 

II. Latin : — 

1. Grammar. 

2. Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, Part I. 

3. Leading Events of Roman History. 

4. Ctesar, Books I. and II. ; Livy, Books XXI. and XXII. ; 

Virgil, HCneid, Books II. and IV. 

III. French : — 

1. Grammar — French Exercises and Composition. 

2. Chambaud’s Fables. 

3. Telemachus, Books I., II., and IIT. 

4. The Athalie of Racine. 

* Teachers’ Classification Certificates are sufficient to warrant payment ot Results 
Fees for each branch of the programme, except those branches specified at paragraph (10). 
To give instruction in these subjects special certificates of competency will be required. 
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IV. Irish : — 

1. Grammar. 

2. To translate into Irisli a short passage selected from the 

Third or Fourth National School Reading Book. 

3. “ Toruidheacht Dhiarmuda agus Ghi-ainne,” Parts I. and II. 

(Society for the Preservation of the Irish Language). 

4. Keating’s “ Forus Feasa ar Eirinn,” Book 1., Part I. (Gaelic 

Union). “ Mac-Gnimhartha Fhinn” (Gaelic Union). 

N.B. — Candidates ■will be expected to identify the places mentioned 
in the several texts, and to answer questions on the subject-matter. 

V. Vocal Music :* — Hullah’s Manual, or the Tonic Sol Fa System. 

VI. Drawing: — 

1. Outline Drawing from the Flat, of the same size, enlarged, or 

reduced, of such examples as are contained in Vere Foster’s 
Drawing Books, E, G, I 3 , I 4 , Poynter’s South Kensington 
Drawing Books, Second Grade, Gill’s Second Grade Out- 
lines, or Rawle’s Second Grade Freehand Text-papers. 

2. Drawing from Objects in Outline. Any common objects will 

be found useful for study, but the principles are best taught 
and learnt from Drawing models, consisting of geometrical 
and other solids. 

3. Practical Geometry, Plane and Solid. Text-books — Vere 

Foster’s, Burchett’s, Gill’s, or Rawle’s Practical Geometry. 

4. Perspective. Text-books — Burchett’s,. Hodges’ or Dennis’ 

Second Grade Perspective. 

In addition to the above, shading from flat examples, shading from the 
round, and painting in water colours, will be found valuable to the Teacher. 



*74 
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VIII. 

Handicraft. 

Programme for Masters. 

To be acquainted with the construction, peculiarities, and uses of the 
principal tools used in carpentry and joinery, and in any other handi- 
crafts selected by the Candidate. 

To be acquainted with the various kinds of nails and screws in common 
use, and to be expert in driving them. 

To be acquainted with the chief technical terms used in the handicrafts 
selected by the Candidate. To be prepared to show intelligence and 
practical expertness in any five of the following (at the choice of the 
Candidate). 

1. To prepare and use glue. To plane up the edges of two boards, and 
glue them together. To make a tenon and mortise joint. To make a 
simple dovetail joint. 

2. Tc dowel two boards together, and strengthen them with glue. To 
rabbet and bead-mould two boards, and join them together, using ledger 
and either screws or nails. 

3. To plane up. rabbet, and mitre-joint four pieces of wood, so as to 
form a frame for a tablet or picture. 

4. To be acquainted with the several kinds of locks in common use, 
with their peculiarities. To put on a lock, using, if necessary, a board 

. If L certi ^ cate » satisfactory to the Commissioners, must be possessed by the teacher 
of this branch. J 
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To take a look Appended. 

Rules and 



to represent door, box, &c. To take off an old look. 

asunder and put it together again. . ™ 

5. To be acquainted with the several kinds of hinges m common use. Regulations 

To put on a hinge of any ordinary shape, using, if necessary, boards to 
represent door and jamb, box and lid, &c. . 

6. To be acquainted with the principal ways of scarfing and splicing. 

To splice any such thing as a broken broom-handle, rake handle, pointer, 

&c., securing the joint with screws or copper wire, or waxed cord. To 
make a half lap joint. . , , 

7. To cut out and make a rail for a clothes rack, screwing on the hooks. 

To be acquainted with the different kinds of hooks. To know how to 
fasten up a rail to a wall by simple plaster-nailing as well as by 
plugging. To understand the construction of several forms of paling. 

8. To know the composition of hard and soft putty. To be able to cut 
glass, using either a diamond or an American glass-cutter. To hack out 
a broken pane and put in a new one. 

9. To have some knowledge of the ingredients of the most important 
paints. To mix paint of any ordinary colour, and to. paint with it. 

To understand staining. To prepare a board for staining; to stain, 
size, and varnish it. 

10. To understand the nature of soldering. To tin a soldering iron, lo 
do any plain piece of soldering, such as fixing in the loose handle of a tin 
vessel, soldering together two pieces of tin, brass, &c. To do plain riveting. 

11. To mount a map with linen, roller, &c. To mount a travelling 
map for the pocket. To know how to make paste. 

12. To mend a break in any common article of furniture — a chair, a 
gate, a school-desk, &c. To make any small simple article— a stool, a 
little box for pencils, a nail box, a drawing board, &c. 

IX. 

Monitobs’ Programme (Ordinary). 

First Yeah. 

Reading and Explanation. — P rogramme of second stage of Fifth or 
of Sixth Class, according to standing of Monitor.* . 

Penmanship. — T o write large and small hand legibly, according to 
style of any of the series of copy books on Board’s list. 

Spelling Book and Whiting from Dictation. — P rogramme of 
second stage of Fifth or of Sixth Class, according to standing of Monitor. 

Spelling Book Superseded to page 87. 

Arithmetic. — P rogramme of second stage of Fifth or of Sixth Class, 

according to standing of Monitor.* 

Grammar. — P rogramme of second stage of Fifth or of Sixth Class, 

according to standing of Monitor. , T —r j tit 

Geography.— C ompendium of Geography, Books I., II. j 
Lesson Books.— To recite from the Fifth Book of Lessons, Flight 
of the Sons of Usna,” (Joyce’s Translation of D eirdre ) g _ The 0 loud 
Shelley ; “ Marshalling of the Grecian Hosts, (Lord Derby s Tianslation 
of Homer) ; “ My Birth-day,” Moore ; “ Elegy m a Country Ohurch- 

Geometry (Males).— D efinitions and Thirty-two Propositions of 

First Book of Euclid. , . . . „ , , , . 

Algebra (Males).— D efinitions, Notation, Addition, and Subtraction. 

* If Monitor has passed twice in the Sixth Class, the Inspector may wfaritltaer her 
to such further test as he may deem necessary, confining himself to the bools on the 
Commissioners’ list. 
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Book-keeping (Males). — First Two Sets Board’s Treatise. 

Rules and Agriculture (Males). — Part I. Practical Far min g- 

SEES? 0F TeA0HIHG - &c - To *»<* a lesson to First Class in any 

sioners. „ 

Music (Optional). — EuUah, to page 22. 

Needlework (Females). — Plain sewing and knitting. 

Second Year. 

Reading and Explanation. — A s before.* 

sZZT'~ T ° W w te Iarge aud SmaI1 band witt ease neatness. 
Boot q jV™ Whiting from Dictation.— As before. Spelling 

Book Sujjerseded to page 121. Edition of 1881 1 ® 

Arithmetic. — A s before.* 

Grammar. — A s before. 

Geography.— As before, with Book V., pp. 164 to 181, inclusive 
Lesson BooKs.-From Fifth Book of Lessons, “ReWrffte Sons 
rJZv; P p m SlX r H B °° k of Lessons ’ “ Deserted Village,” (Part I ) 

i“dir e - from Book ° f 

BectZeTFi^r S) ' _Eemaider ° f Book Mensuration, 

Algebea (Males).— As above, with Multiplication and Division 
Book-keeping (MALEs).-First Three Sets Board’s Tr eat ™ 
Agriculture (Males). — Parts I. and II. of Practical Farming- 
Methobs op Teaching, to-To teach a lesso"lndS 
Music (Optional).— Hvllah , to page 70 
Needlework (Females).-As above, increased proficiency. 

Third Year, 

Spelling Book and Writing prom Dictation —As above q„-ir 
Book Superseded to page 143. Edition of 188l' b S P eUm *>' 
Arithmetic.— Programme for Sixth Class * 

ig GEOGRAPHT.-Compendinm, remaining chapters of Book V., to page 

on" ° f LeSS ° nS ’ <<Tl ™ 

thereon™ < Ma1es )— As befo »b exercises in Thompson (Part I.) 

Book-keeping (Males). — First Four Sets Bond’s E-eatise 

FatT“ (MA1ES >- T1 “ ^ of iZdLSt- Practical 

Hand™ ° F TEACHI ™’ & °- PaAt IL > Cta P^ I- »d II. of Joyce's 
Music (Optional).-//^ to page 102 
Needlework (FEMALE S ).-Increas?d proficiency. 

.otuchSr ssrg ™ bmit « w 

Commissioners’ list. 7 “ necei,e ‘‘ I 2 > confining himseli to the hooks on the 
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Fourth Year. _ , — , 

. Rules and 

Reading and Explanation. — To teach or examine any Llass to Regulations 

Fourth, inclusive, to satisfaction of Inspector. °. f 

’ at sioners. 

Penmanship. — A s above. 

Spelling Book and Writing from Dictation. — To teach or examine 
any Class to Fourth, inclusive, to satisfaction of Inspector. . 

Arithmetic. — T o teach or examine any Class to Fourth, inclusive, to 
satisfaction of Inspector. 

Grammar. — To teach or examine any Class to Fourth, inclusive, to 
satisfaction of Inspector. 

Geography. — To teach or examine any Class to Fourth, inclusive, to 
satisfaction of Inspector. _ . 

Lesson Books. — To teach or examine any Class to Fourth, inclusive, 
to satisfaction of Inspector, and, in case of girls, in Girls’ Reading Book. 

Geometry (Males).— As before. The Definitions and eight Proposi- 
tions of the Second Book of Euclid. Mensuration of Plane Surfaces. 

Algebra (Males). — Fractions and Simple Equations. 

Book-keeping (Males). — First Five Sets Board’s Treatise. 

Agriculture (Males). — As before. 

Methods of Teaching, &c. — Knowledge of the keeping of National 
School Records, Joyce's Hand-book, Part II., Chaps. IY. and Y. 

Music (Optional). — To teach a lesson in Part I. of Hullah to Fifth 
and Sixth Classes. 

Needlework (Females). — A s before. 

Fifth Year. 

(At the close of their Fifth Year Monitors will be examined in the 
Programme for Third Class Teachers. See page 67.) 

Monitors’ Extra Programme — Drawing. 

First Year. — Advanced Outline from the Flat. 

Second Year. — Drawing from Objects in Outline.. 

Third Year. — Practical Geometry, Plane and Solid. 

Fourth Year. — Perspective. 

Fifth Year. — Shading from the Flat, Shading from the Round, or 
Painting in Water Colours. 



X. 

Travelling and Lodging Allowance; Unclassed Teachers 
and Monitors. Annual Examinations. 

I. Where there is no Railway, or other public conveyance to place of ex- 
amination, expenses are to be calculated at 2 \d. per statute mile, each way. 

II. Where there is a public conveyance available, the fare payable 
thereby is allowed, provided it does not exceed 2^d. per statute mile 
going and returning. 

III. For Railway journeys, third class fare only is allowed to Maxes, 
but second class fare may be allowed to Females when they have paid it. 

IV. The Lodging Allowance may be estimated at 2s. per night for 
each day of the examination, with one night additional when the school 
is situated at an inconvenient distance from the place of examination. 

Y. No expenses are payable when the school is .not more than four 
statute miles from the town where the examination is held. 

YI. Unclassed Teachers who have already been examined for classifi- 
cation either as Teachers or Monitors are not entitled to any allowance. 
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Appendix A. VII. No expenses will be paid to classed Candidates for promotion, 

Rules and un der any circumstances. The same rale applies to Candidates for 
Regulations Model School appointments, and to Candidates for Certificates of Com- 
r-f Commis- petencv to teach extra subjects. 

si oners. A 0 



XL 

Programme of Instruction and Examination for 
National Schools. 

Pupils will be examined according to this Programme* in the case of all 
Results Examinations held on and after 1st March, 1885. 
(Pupils can be examined only in the classes in which they are enrolled 
at the close of the Results period.) 

Infants. 

1. — Pupils apparently of too tender an age to be placed in First 
Class may be examined as Infants in a course of instruction suitable to 
their capacity, such course to be limited to the first and second sections 
of the First Book, with appropriate exercises. 

First Class. 

1. Reading. — To read correctly lessons in the First Book — Part II. 

2. Spelling. — (a.) To spell correctly the words arranged in columns 
at the head of the lessons in the First Book. ( b .) To spell phrases or 
short sentences selected from the lessons in the First Booh. 

3. "Writing. — To copy in large hand or round hand, on slate or paper, 
at the option of the teacher, words or short sentences selected by the 
Inspector from the First Book, Part II., and written on the Black Board. 

4. Arithmetic. — (a,.) To read and set down numbers up to and includ- 
ing three places of figures. (5.) To know the Addition Table, (c.) 
To add on slate or blackboard three numbers, each not exceeding 
two places of figures. 

Second Class. 

1. Reading. — (a.) To read correctly, and with due attention to 
pauses, the lessons in Second Book. (b). To answer simple questions 
on the words and phrases of the lesson read, (c.) To repeat at least 
four of the pieces of poetry correctly. 

2. Spelling. — (a.) To spell orally the words arranged in columns at 
the head of the lessons in Second Book, (b.) To spell phrases or short 
sentences selected from the lessons in Second Booh. 

3. Writing. — To exhibit in copy-books, as a rule, at least sixty pages 
of the elementary numbers of any approved series of copy-books, written on 
sixty different days since the preceding annual inspection — each page to be 
dated ; and to write with fair imitation of the head-line, in presence 
of the Inspector, any one of those copies selected by him. 

. 4. Arithmetic. — (a.) To read and set down any number up to, and 
including, four places of figures. (5.) To know the Addition and Sub- 
traction Tables. ( c .) To work on slate exercises in Simple Addition of 
not more than five addends of three places each, and easy exercises in 
Simple Subtraction. 

5. Needlework. — To hem, or to do plain knitting. 



T there are Irish-speaking pupils in a school, the teaclier, if acquainted with the 
rmn language, should, whenever practicable, employ the vernacular as an aid to the 
elucidation and acquisition of the English language. 
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Third Class. Ruiesand 

1 'Reading. (a.) To read with ease and correctness the lessons of Regulationg 

4-1 o Third Book (b ) To answer simple questions on the words and of Uommis- 
“of the tsin Lad. (,) To repeat "correctly five of the pieces of »— 

P °2 r ' J tL write'from dictation on slate or paper an easy 
sentence from the Vird Book. (b.) To spell correctly the words 
arranged in columns at the head of the lessons. , , , 

3 Writing.— To exhibit in copy-books, as a rule, at least one hundred, 
panes in round hand or elementary small hand, written on one hundred 
different days since the preceding annual inspection—. each page to he 
sinned and dated by the pupil ; and to write, with careful imitation of the 
head-line, in presence of the Inspector, any one of those copies selected 

^Arithmetic.— (a.) To read and set down any number up to, <md 
including, six places of figures. (6.) To know the 
Pence Tables, (c.) To work on slate or paper sums in aU the Simple 
Buies, and also sums in Addition of Money not 

5 Grammar.— To be well acquainted with the definitions of the 
Parts of Speech, and to distinguish the Parts of Speech m an ordinary 

se t. e Geooraphy.-To know the outlines and leading features of the 

M 7 P NeeduLLrk (Girls).— To hem cmd to do plain knitting. 

Fourth Class. 

1 Beading.. — (a.) To read with ease and correctness the lessons of 
the Fmirth Book. (6.) To be acquainted with the meanings of the 
words and phrases, and also with the subjectmat er of the lesson read. 

(c ) To repeat six of the pieces of poetry m Fourth Book correctly. 

’ 9 Spelling — (a.) To write from dictation on paper a passage of seven 
or eig“ s seleiteL from the Fourth Book. (6.) To spell correct y 
the words arranged in columns at the head of the lessons, and other 

W °f w“ -To S^ opf books, as a rule at least one hundred 
nacres in fair small hand, written on one hundred different days since the 
precedfrgannual inspection-each page to be signed and dated by 
the pupil and to be kept neat and free from blots; and to write, with 
careful^ imitation of the head-line, in presence of the Inspector, any one 

° f T Numeration and Notation well, and 
aB flitfS arithmetical tables. (6.) To perform mentally easy 
Se^toin Addition and Subtraction ; and to work on slate or paper, 

«<■ »«■* “* '"“s* 1 ” “”1“““ 

of adjectives, and the simple moods, tenses, &e., of ver . 

SSeoTmemory!it so mt/lines of prose and so many lines of poetry, the total 
p*f both not to be less than 200 lines. 
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P — ' „ ®- Geography.— ( a.) To know the ordinary geographical definitions 
Rules and °‘ ™ e physical divisions of land and water. ( b .) To be acquainted with 
Regulations the Maps of the World and Ireland.* 

sioners. miS " J- Agriculture.!— To answer intelligently on the subject of Crops 
and Cottage Gardening, as treated in the Introduction to Practical 
Farming. 

8 Needlework (Girls). — To exhibit fair proficiency in hemmin°- 
stitching, and top-sewing, -and in plain knitting. 

Fifth Class — First Stage. 

,, Reading.— (a.) To read with fluency, correctness, and intelligence 

the first 148 pages of the Fifth Book of Lessons. ( b .) To answer in- 
telhgently on the subject-matter of the lessons comprised in these pa«es 

tte poetioal pi6Ces “ the pre3cri&d 

2 Spelling.— (a.) To write from dictation, on paper, with correct 
spelling, an ordinary passage of seven or eight lines from the prescribed 
portion of the fifth Book, (b.) To spell words selected from the 
prescribed portion of the fifth Book. „ 

lJhl W , BITI , Na -rr( a -) To in the presence of the Inspector, a neat 
legible hand with ease and freedom, (b.) To exhibit in suitable books 
as a rule one hundred pages of well-written school exercises, executed m 
one hundred different days since the preceding annual inspection— each 
page to be signed and dated by the pupil. 

1 S’ kn ° W M the “rithmetical tables in the 
Boards first Book of Arithmetic, and to be able to write out on paper 

m co , rr ® ot form - To work mentally, exercises in 

Simple Addition and Simple Subtraction, and to work on slate or paper 
accurately and speedily, a sum of ten lines in Addition of Money 1 (c i 

BniZ 0 */ 611 * 17 ’ on .P a P? r > questions in the more useful Compound 
Kules, and easy exercises in simple Proportion. ^ 

fhrm^ KAMMA rtTm'^ T ° be wel1 a °q uainte <i 'with Orthography and 
Etymology. ( b .) To parse simple sentences syntactically. P 7 

(a.) To understand longitude, latitude, zones &c 
(b.) To know the Map of Europe* ’ 

riJss't™ 10 '™' 1 ™^ 111 addition t0 the course prescribed for Fourth 

^JSSSSS” *■"*■* ““ - 

Sets' lB > nard I ? :E ^ I,,G ;- § ~; T0 6 S 1 “ ibit ’. in suitable books, the First and Second 
thosjfets } nea% Wntten 0Ilt ’ and t0 anmver questions 

9. Needlework (Girls).— To be proficient in sewing and knitting. 
Fifth Class. — Second Stage. 

the FiWi A T ,IN ?'~P^r’^ rea< ^ fl uenc y> correctness, and intelligence 
Tor To — gently on t“e 

in the Fifth Book.} ' ' lepeat correctly six of the poetical pieces 

subatituted^for^the^fap 8 ^ Irelandln aeFourthUI “ Scho<>1 is sitllata ma y be 

Europe and Wand S%Trst ^ the ^ * 

optionalto” Ms JeC ‘ b ° ? ' S ° f F<mrth or M S her cIasses . a Mept in schools in large towns ; 

required under tto head°‘ f ‘ Eeadhw^ ^in the' diff ' 1 ° f ha l f of tte P iecaa of P°ctry 

of memory, s0 many f ola ,? ses ’ *? ba ra P aatad aa a ” excise 

not to be less than 200 ltaes. P many lmes of P oet, 7 ' tha tota > of both 

§ Book-keeping is optional in all schools. 
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2. Spelling. — (a.) To write from dictation, on paper, with correct A ppendUcA . 

spelling, an ordinary passage of seven or eight lines from the Fifth Book. R u i es an a 
(6 ) To spell words selected from the Fifth Book. Regulations 

3. Writing. — (a.) To write, in the presence of the Inspector, a neat 
legible hand with ease and freedom. (6.) To exhibit in suitable books one 
hundred pages of well-written school exercises, as a rule, executed on one 
hundred different days since the preceding annual inspection— each page 
to be signed and dated by the pupil — and at least thirty of these exercises 
to be letters on simple subjects. 

4. Arithmetic. — (a.) To know the numeration and notation of 
Decimals, and all the arithmetical tables, and to be able to write out on 
paper any of the latter in correct form, (b.) To perform simple arith- 
metical questions mentally, and to work on slate or paper accurately and 
speedily, a sum of twelve lines in Addition of Money, (c.) To work neatly, 
on paper, exercises in Simple Proportion and Practice, and easy questions 
in Decimal and Vulgar Fractions. 

5. Grammar.— (a.) To be well acquainted with Orthography and 

Etymology. (b.) To know the principal Latin roots, prefixes, &c. (c.) 

To parse simple sentences syntactically. 

6. Geography - . — (a.) To understand longitude, latitude, zones, &c., 

(5.) To know the Maps of the Continents, (c.) To be acquainted with 
the geography of Ireland. 

7. Agriculture.* — In addition to the course prescribed for Fifth 
Class, First Stage, to answer intelligently on Part III. of Introduction 
to Practical Farming. 

8. Book-keeping.* — To exhibit in suitable books the first four Sets 

(Board’s Treatise), neatly written out, and to answer questions on those 
Sets. . . 

9. Needlework (Girls.)— To be proficient in sewing and knitting, 
and in cutting out simple articles of dress. 

Sixth Class. 

nsr.B. Pupils can be presented for examination for Besults Fees 

(ordinary subjects) only twice in Sixth Class. Pupils presented for the 
first time will not be examined in Reading, Spelling, or the repetition 
of Poetry beyond the first 200 pages of the Sixth Book.] 

1. Reading. — (a.) To read the Sixth Book with fluency, correct- 

ness, and intelligence, and to answer intelligently on the lessons selected 
for examination. (6.) To repeat correctly six of the pieces of poetry 
in the Sixth Book.t . _ 

2. Spelling. — To write, on paper, in a free legible hand, and with 
correct spelling and punctuation, a paragraph of seven or eight lines dic- 
tated from the Sixth Book. 

3. Writing. — (a.) To exhibit in suitable books one hundred pages 
of school exercises, as a rule, written in a good hand^ on one hundred 
different days since the preceding annual inspection. E ach exercise, . as in 
the preceding classes, to be signed and dated by the pupil, (b.) Specimens 
of ornamental Penmanship may be included amongst the exercises. 

4. Arithmetic. — (a.) To be expert in mental calculation. (&•) To 
perform accurately and speedily, on slate or paper, a sum of fifteen 
lines in Addition of Money, (c.) To work neatly on paper, at first pre- 



*Note. — See note under Fifth Class, first stage. . , 

t A number of lines of prose may be selected instead of half of the pieces of poetry 
required under the head “ Reading,” in the different classes, to be repeated as an exercise 
of memory, i.e . , so many lines of prose and so many lines of poetry ; the total of both 
not to be less than 200 lines. 
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AppendixA. sentation, exercises in Fractions, Compound Proportion, Simple Interest, 
Rules and Discount, and extraction of Square Hoot. Pupils presented a second time 
Regulations in this class will have to answer on a full course of arithmetic, 
of Commis- 5 4 Grammar. — (a.) To be acquainted with the principal roots, pre- 
sioners. £[ xes> anc [ affixes employed in the formation of English words. ( b .) To 
parse prose and poetry correctly ; and to write, with correct grammar 
and composition, a simple letter on any subject suggested by Inspector. 

6. Geography. — (a.) To be acquainted with the elements of mathe- 
matical and physical Geography, (b.) To draw from memory an outline 
map of Ireland, (c.) To know the geography of Great Britain and 
Ireland, India, and the British Colonies. 

7. Book-keeping.* — To the end of the Sixth Set (Board’s Treatise). 

8. Agriculture.* — To answer intelligently on the Introduction to 
Practical Farming. 

9. Needlework (Girls.) — (i a.) To be able to cut out any article of 
females’ apparel, (b.) To exhibit satisfactory proficiency in the different 
branches of plain sewing and knitting. 

Music. — Programme (Staff Notation). 

Second and Third Classes. — (a.) To name the notes on the stave, and 
to sing the natural scale. ( b .) To sing with precision, in unison, any 
six approved school songs. 

Fourth and Fifth Classes. — (a.) To define satisfactorily the various 
intervals in the diatonic scale. ( b .) To read accurately any ordinary 
piece in common time, (c.) To join in at least three harmonized pieces. 

Sixth Class (Two Examinations). — (a.) To exhibit a fair knowledge 
of the theory of the subject. ( b .) To transpose an easy passage from 
one key to another. ( c .) To take first and second parts in at least three 
harmonized pieces. 

1 . As pupils advance from class to class, they must exhibit a know- 
ledge of at least two new songs in each class. 

2. If the Tonic Sol Fa system be pursued in any school, a programme 
of proficiency for each class must be submitted for the approval of the 
Board before the class can be presented for examination for results fees, 
or the following Programme may be adopted : — 

Music. — Programme (Tonic Sol-Fa.) 

Second Class. — 1. To sing from Examiner’s (or Teacher’s) pointing 
on the Modulator the tones of the chord of Doh in any order. 

2. To sing in correct time and tune any of the exercises contained in 
the First Step of the “ Standard ” or the “ School ” charts. 

3. To sing in unison any four approved school songs. 

Third Class. — 1. To Solfa from Examiner’s pointing on the Modulator 
the chords of Doh and Soh in any order. 

2. To sing in correct time and tune any of the exercises contained in 
the Second Step of the charts. 

3. To sing in unison any six approved school songs. 

Fourth Class. — 1. To Solfa from Examiner’s pointing on the Modu- 
lator simple passages in the major diatonic scale. 

2. To sing in correct time and tune any of the exercises contained in 
the Third Step of the charts. 

* Note. — See note under Fifth Class, First Stage. 
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3 To sing from notes and in two parts, at least, three approved school -lppendUeA. 
songs. {Jules and 

Fifth Class.— 1. To sing from Examiner’s pointing on the Modulator ffiCS 1 
any simple tune including transition to first sharp and first fiat keys, sioners. 

2. To sing in correct time and tune any exercise in the Fourth Step 

on the charts. , 

3. To sing from notes in two or more parts three approved school 

songs. 

Sixth Class. — 1. To answer questions on the Minor mode, and to 
sin" easy minor mode phrases from the Modulator. 

£ To sing in good time and tune any exercise in the Fifth Step on 

the charts. . . , , 

3. To translate into the Staff notation any simple exercise selected by 
the Examiner from the charts or from books. 

4, To join in at least three harmonized pieces. 



Notes. 

X. ( a .) No results fee can be paid in respect of any pupil of a day school 
whose attendance during the year ended on the last day of the month 
preceding the month of the annual examination shall be less than ONE 
HUNCHED DAYS. (b.) Attendances on Saturdays are not to be included, 
unless the Commissioners in particular instances recognise Saturday as 
an ordinary school-day. (c.) Instruction on Saturdays in extra branches 
will be recognised if provision for it is made on tlie time-table, (cl.) 
Pupils may have the days on which their school-room was used for Parlia- 
mentary Elections, or for Examination of Teachers or Monitors, placed to 
their credit, provided they gave any attendances within two weeks of the 
date of such closing, (e.) The rolls shall be made out for the year ended 
last day of the month immediately preceding the date of examination, 
unless otherwise specially ordered. 

II. (a.) Under ordinary circumstances only one fee for each subject can 
be paid for a pupil in any class, except in the case of infants. (6.) Each 
stage of fifth class, and each examination of sixth class, are to be 
regarded as equivalent to separate classes. 

HI. ( a .) If from any cause the regular results period of a school be 
changed, the amount accruing from the examination, as per scale of fees, 
may be increased or lessened by so many twelfths according as the 
period exceeds or falls short of twelve months ; and the results fees may be 
allocated to the different teachers in proportion to the time served by each 
within the period for which fees are allowed, (b .) But no unreasonable 
extension or reduction of the ordinary 12 months period can be claimed 
under this rule, (c.) In cases where it is found necessary to hold a results 
examination for a period less than eleven months from the date of the 
termination of the last results period, teachers will be allowed to present 
pupils again in the same class and in the same extra branches in which 
they were presented at the previous examination. 

IV (a.) If an incoming teacher is not granted salary from the first 
recognised school-day of a month, he cannot claim results fees for that 
month ; (b.) and similarly if a teacher is not granted salary up to the last 
recognised school-day of a month, he cannot claim results fees for that 
month, (c.) In schools with more than one teacher, the total fees earned 
for subjects taught by the staff in ordinary school hours will pass to 
the common fund, and be divided among the staff of teachers recognised. 

Q 
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Infants. 

V. Individual examination of pupils, presented as infants, may be 
dispensed with. 

VI. In a thoroughly organized Infants’ School, or Infants’ Depart- 
ment, with a separate staff, and in a separate room, a fee of 4s. per pupil 
may be paid, or 6s. per pupil if the Kindergarten system be efficiently 
practised. 

VII. (a.) No fee shall be paid in an Infants’ School or Infants’ Depart- 
ment for any extra branch (except in case of monitors ) ; nor for any pupil 
presented in a class higher than third class. (6.) As a rule, pupils should 
be removed from Infants’ Schools or Departments immediately after the 
results examination next following the completion of their eighth year 
of age. 

Ages of Pupils. 

VIII. (a.) No child under three years of age can be enrolled as a ' 
pupil in any National School, and, as a rule, no pupil over seven years 
of age can, on admission to school, be enrolled in an Infant class. 

(b.) In cases of question regarding the age of a pupil, the decision of 
the Inspector will be final for all the purposes of the results examination. 

Evening Schools. 

(See Rule 198.) 

IX. (a.) In evening schools attendance on fifty evenings, made within 
the months of continuous operation, will be accepted as qualifying a pupil 
for admission to examination for results. (b.) Under no circumstances 
should a day school pupil be Resented for examination in an evening school. 
(c.) In evening schools results fees will be paid for reading, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, and book-keeping alone of the ordinary branches, 
and for those only when the proficiency in them is traceable to the 
instruction given in the evening schools, (d.) In evening schools not more 
them two extra branches can be taught , and when payment is made for 
such branches , no fees will be paid for the ordinary branches in respect of 
the same pupils, (e.) In Evening schools, after the pupils pass once in 
sixth class, extra subjects only will be paid for such pupils. (/.) Music 
and Needlework will not be paid for in evening schools. 

X. A written exercise, signed and dated by the pupil, may be called 
for by the Inspector for every attendance for which credit is claimed in 
an evening school. 

Extra Subjects. 

XI. Extra subjects for which results fees are claimed, with the ex- 
ception of Drawing, Geometry, and Algebra, must be taught in Ordinary 
National schools (see Rule 40) before or after school-hours, except on 
Saturdays — see note (I. ) — and they must not be taught during the time 
allowed for recreation. 

XII. No fee for any extra branch, if taught within school hours, 
except Drawing and. Instrumental Music (provided the latter is taught 
in a separate room), is payable in the case of a pupil who fails in Reading, 
Spelling, ‘Writing, or Arithmetic. 

XIII. (a.) It is desirable that notice be given by the teachers to the 
District Inspector, at the commencement of the results year, of the extra 
branches, other than those specified in note XI., in which they purpose 
to present pupils for examination. (6.) In any school in which classes 
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have been established for instruction in extra branches, results fees will 
not be paid if, in the opinion of the Commissioners, the instruction has 
not been given effectively, and for an adequate portion of the results 
year, (c.) No extra branches can be taught in a National School, 
unless adequate provision is made on the time-table for instruction 
therein. ( d .) Branches of Natural Science will not be paid for in any 
school in which the Inspector shall report that the facilities and ap- 
pliances for teaching them are inadequate, (e.) No fee will be paid for 
any extra subject in the case of a pupil enrolled within the previous six 
months in a Science and Art class for the same subject. 

XI Y. Only one fee can be paid for any extra branch, or stage of 
extra branch, if subdivided, except as provided for in Note III, (c.) 

XY. (a.) As a rule no Results Fees for extra subjects are payable to 
any teachers unless the Commissioners are satisfied as to their compe- 
tency to teach such extra subjects (see note to page 53). (6.) Certificates 
from the Science and Art Department are accepted as qualifying Certi- 
ficates so far as they cover the course laid down by the Commissioners, 
(c.) In certain cases the Commissioners may dispense with the necessity 
of obtaining formal Certificates to teach and gain Results Fees in extra 
branches. 

XYI. (a.) The subject-matter of any of the Board’s Reading Lesson 
Books (except Girls’ Reading Book), or a subject included in any part of the 
ordinary Results Programme, cannot be recognised as an extra subject 
for any class without the special authority of the Commissioners. 
(b.) Girls of the fifth and sixth classes, may be examined in the subject- 
matter of the Girls’ Reading Book as an extra subject (if taught by 
a female teacher) — the first half of the book for first examination, 
and the whole book for second examination. But this book is not a 
class book to warrant results fees for Reading and Explanation in any 
class, (c.) Management of poultry will not be paid for as an extra 
subject where there is not a poultry yard attached to the school, available 
for, and made use of in, the practical instruction of the pupils. 



Allocation of Results Fees. 

XYII. (a.) Results fees for extra branches, taught during ordinary 
school-hours by a member of the permanent teaching staff of the school, 
shall go into the common fund divisible among the teachers, in schools 
where one or more assistants are employed. 

(6.) In the case of extra and optional subjects taught before or after 
the ordinary school-hours,, the results fees accruing will be payable to 
the teacher who gives the extra instruction, without reference to his 
position in the school. 

_ (c.) Results fees for Needlework taught by an approved Extern Teacher, 
either within or out of school hours, may be paid to such Teacher. 

(d.) Optional subjects may be taught either within or out of, or partly 
within and partly out of school hours. If taught, with the approval of 
the Commissioners, by a qualified Extern Teacher, or Teacher of an adjoin- 
ing school, or a Temporary Assistant, the fees will be paid to the Teacher 
of such optional subject. 

(e.) Results fees for extra subjects taught, with the approval of the 
Commissioners, by qualified Externs, by Teachers of adjoining schools, 
or by Temporary Assistants, may be paid to such Teachers. 
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AppendixJ. XII. 

Regulations Programme of Extra Subjects for which Results Pay- 

of Oonimis- MENTS MAY BE CLAIMED IN NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Bioners. 

(Pupils will be examined according to this Programme in the case of all 
Results Examinations held on and after 1st March, 1885.) 

The regulations of the Commissioners enable teachers possessing certi- 
ficates of competency satisfactory to the Commissioners to earn results 
fees under each of the following heads : — 

I. Instrumental Music and Drawing. 

II. Classics, French, and Irish. 

III. Geometry, Algebra, and other approved branches. 

Provided that — (a.) No results fees shall be paid for more than two 
extra subjects (besides Instrumental Music, Drawing, Algebra, and Geo- 
metry) in the same school without the sanction of the Commissioners. 

( b ). That Classics, French, Irish, Trigonometry, Navigation, Me 
chanics, or any of the Physical Sciences (except Physical Geography) be 
not taught (with a view to claim results fees) to children under ten years 
of age. 

(c.) That an extrra school-fee of two shillings per quarter shall be paid 
to his teacher by each pupil for instruction in each extra branch speci- 
fied under (6), except Irish. 

(d.) The following extra branches can be taught to girls only : — 

(1) The adjustment and use of the Sewing Machine (50 lessons of one 
hour each), (2) Cookery (practical), (3) Management of Poultry, (4) 
Girls’ Reading Book (two divisions). 

The following is the minimum proficiency upon which pupils will be 
allowed to pass in the different classes : — 



Drawing. — Programme. 

Third and Fourth Classes. — (a.) Free-hand drawing from the flat on 
paper, such as simple arrangements of straight lines, forming either simple 
familiar objects, or geometrical designs, or easy curved line ornament. 

Fifth Class. — (a.) Free-hand drawing, of a more advanced character, 
such as simple ornament, curved lines, or (6.) Easy practical geometry. 

Sixth Class. — (a.) Free-hand drawing, of a still more advanced 
character, from the flab on paper, such as advanced ornament, advanced 
practical geometry, or drawing from objects in outline. ( b .) Shading from 
the flat, shading from the round, perspective, or painting in water-colours. 

Nora— If a pupil be presented a second year in sixth class, he must exhibit some 
work from (6.) The proficiency must in all cases be satisfactory to entitle the pupil to 
a pass.' Specimens of drawings to be forwarded by the Inspector to the Education Office 
with his report. 
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Classics — French and Irish. 

The Commissioners of National Education have sanctioned the payment 
of results fees, for Latin, Greek, French, and Irish language, upon the 
following conditions : — 

I. Instruction in Classics, French, and Irish must be given out 
of the ordinary school-hours ; but pupils who have been examined once 
in the sixth class may be allowed to devote a portion of these hours 
bo the study of their Classical, French, or Irish lessons, provided that 
the routine business of the school be not interfered with. 

II. No pupil may be presented for examination in Classics, French, 
or Irish, who has not reached at least th e fifth class. 

HI. The course will extend over a period of three years ; and a pupil 
gaining for his teacher a fee in the course for any year cannot be again 
presented for examination in that course, except as provided for in Note 

III. (c) of ordinary Programme. If a pupil fail in any year’s course, he 
may be re-examined therein. 

IY. For every pupil fulfilling the foregoing conditions who passes a 
satisfactory examination on the course prescribed for his year on the 
following programme, results fees will be awarded to the teacher: — 
In Latin, 10s. ; in Greek, 10s. ; in Irish, 10s. ; in French 5s. 

Classics, French, and Irish. — Programme. 

Latin. — First Year. — Grammar, including syntax, Latin Delectus, or 
any similar elementary book. Second Year. — Two books of Csesar, or 
two books of Virgil, or the Jugurtha of Sallust, or any approved course 
of equal difficulty. Third Year. — Not less than 500 lines of Ovid, 
Horace, or Juvenal, or of the Georgies of Virgil, and any book of Livy. 
An easy passage of at least twenty lines from the Third Book of Lessons 
to be translated into Latin prose. 

Greek. — First Year. — Grammar, to theend of the regular verbs. Second 
Year . — Grammar, including syntax, Greek Delectus, and one book of 

Xenophon, either the Anabasis or the Cyropmdia. Third Year. Two 

books of the Iliad and a book of Herodotus. 

French. — First Year. — Grammar, not including syntax, with twenty 
pages of a French vocabulary, or of an easy phrase-book. Second Year.— 
Grammar, including syntax, with twenty additional pages of a phrase- 
book, and translation of two books of Telemachus, or Charles XII., or 
Chambaud’s “ Fables Choisies,” edited by Du Guh Third Year . — The 
A thalie of Racine, or any approved book of French poetry. Trans- 
lation of an easy passage of English into French. Fair correctness of 
pronunciation. 

Irish. — First Year. — (a.) Grammar to the end of the regular verb, 
with the verbs is and td ; (b.) Twenty pages of an Irish phrase book, 
or the phrases in the First and Second Irish Books published by 
the Society for the Preservation of the Irish Language. Second 
Year.. — (a.) Grammar to the end of Syntax ; ( b .) The phrases of the 
“ Third Irish Book,” or the Story of Oisin in Tir na n-fig • (c.) Trans- 
lation of the Second Book of Lessons into Irish. Third Year. — (a.) 
A more critical knowledge of Grammar ; (6.) The first seven chapters 
of Keating’s “ Forus Feasa ar Eirinn ” (Gaelic Union), omitting the 
poetry ; (c.) Translation of the Third Book of Lessons into Irish. 

Xotes (1). — The elementary books used during the first year must be approved by the 
Inspector. 

(2.) — Other books may be substituted for those prescribed for second and third years; 
but the sanction of the Commissioners for the change must be previously obtained. 
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Geometry and Mensuration. 

The course will be comprised in three examinations — the first year’s 
examination may take place while the pupil is in fifth class : — 

First Examination. — Euclid, Book I., to the 32nd proposition (in- 
clusive). Mensuration, area of rectilineal figures. 

Second Examination. — (In addition to above) — Euclid ; the remain- 
ing propositions of Book I., and the entire of Book II. Mensuration ; 
circle — ellipse — zone — surfaces of the principal solids. 

Third Examination. — (In addition to above ) — Euclid, Books III. 
and IV., with the first eight propositions of Book VI. Mensuration, 
solidity of prism, cylinder, cone, and sphere — artificer’s work — a general 
knowledge of the principles of land surveying. 

Algebra. 

The course will be comprised in three examinations — the first may 
take place while the pupil is in fifth class : — 

First Examination. — Definitions — simple rules — computation of alge- 
braic expressions — easy simple equations. 

Second Examination. — (In addition to above) — Simple equations, and 
problems producing them — simultaneous equations — algebraic fractions — 
involution and evolution. 

Third Examination. — (In addition to above) — Quadratic equations, 
and problems producing them — theory of integer, fractional, and negative 
indices — surds — binomial theorem with integer indices. 

Plane Trigonometry. 

First Examination. — Definitions — measurement of angles — trigono- 
metrical functions — logarithms — use of logarithmic tables — formulas for 
the solution of right-angled triangles — heights. 

Second Examination. — (In addition to above.) — Four fundamental 
formulas, with the more useful formulae deduced from them — oblique- 
angled triangles — application to distances — description and use of theo- 
dolite and vernier. 

Navigation. 

First Examination. — General knowledge of “ Mathematical Geo- 
graphy” — rhumb line — difference of latitude — departure — course — 
correction of courses — plane sailing — middle latitude sailing — mariner’s 
compass — variation — deviation — leeway. 

Second Examination. — (In addition to above.) — Mercator’s sailing — 
Mercator’s projection and chart — the great principle of the chart, and in 
what its value consists — to determine a ship’s place on the chart from 
her latitude and longitude, and vice versd — to find the course and distance 
between two places on the chart — to compute a day’s run — great circle 
sailing — oblique sailing. 

(This subject should be preceded by a course of plane trigonometry, 
and it should be taught only after a pupil has reached the sixth class.) 

Mechanics. 

First Examination. — Matter — different states — laws of Matter — 
natural forces — properties of bodies — momentum — equilibrium — action 
and re-action — composition and resolution of forces — lever, different kinds 
of — human arm as a lever — pulley — relation of P to Win lever and 
pulley — centre of gravity — toy figure explained — conditions to be satis- 
fied by a balance — delicacy of balance — how obtained— double weighing. 
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Second Examination . — (In addition to above .) — Absolute unit of Appendix a. 
force — unit of work and horse power — systems of pulleys — wheel and Rui^~and 
axle — inclined plane — wedge — screw — relation of P to W in each — laws Regulations 
of motion — accelerated motion — laws of falling bodies — water hammer °. f Commis - 
— feather and penny experiment — Attwood’s machine — pendulum — ter- sl0nerB * 
restrial gravitation and the causes which modify it. 

Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. 

First Examination. — P ressure of non-elastic fluids— laws of 
pressure — bursting of rocks by pressure of small quantity of liquid. 
Hydrostatic paradox — Bramah’s press — pressure of air — Magdeburg 
hemispheres — tumbler and card experiment — elasticity — air gun — baro- 
meter — construction of — specific gravity of solids — liquids — gases, how 
determined — pumps — suction pump — force pump — air pump — convey- 
ance of water across valleys — syphon. 

Second Examination . — (In addition to above ). — Expansion of gases 
— Boyle and Marriotte’s law — pressure supported by a body immersed 
in a liquid — hydrostatic balance — specific gravity bottle — Nicholson’s 
hydrometer — conditions of equilibrium of floating bodies — Cartesian 
diver — swimming — capillary phenomena — endosmose and exosmose — 
Torricellian vacuum — determination of heights by the barometer — 
aneroid barometer — balloons — parachute. 

Light and Sound. 

First Examination. — (1.) Light. — U ndulating and emission theory 
—how objects are seen — intensity of light — law of inverse squares — 
velocity of light, how determined — shadows and penumbras — laws of 
reflection — mirrors — formation of images by plane mirrors — use of con- 
cave mirrors in lighthouses — analysis of light — photometers. 

(2.) Sound. — S ound waves, nature of them — density and elasticity of 
air, how affected by heat — velocity of sound through air, how deter- 
mined — calculation of distance by light and sound — velocity of sound 
through water — law of inverse squares as applied to sound — reflection 
of sound — echo — whispering galleries. 

Second Examination . — ( In addition to above). — (1.) Light. — K aleido- 
scope — concave spherical mirrors — meaning of term axis — principal 
focus — centre of mirror — refraction of light, illustrations of — different 
kinds of lenses — course of a ray of light through a converging and a 
diverging lens — optical structure of the eye and the condition of distinct 
vision — use of spectacles — solar spectrum — rainbow — stereoscope — 
magic lantern. 

(2.) Sound. — S tructure of the ear — difference between music and 
noise — musical .notes — pitch and intensity — various methods of pro- 
ducing musical sounds — laws of vibrations of strings and use of sound 
boards — laws of vibration of columns of air in pipes — ear trumpet — 
speaking trumpet. 

Heat and the Steam Engine. 

First Examination. — 1. Heat. — T heories as to the nature of heat- 
effects of heat — radiation — convection — conduction — good and bad con- 
ductors — metallic surfaces — when to be bright and when rough — 
absorption and transmission of heat — thermometers, how constructed — 
determination of the fixed points — expansion of solids — compensation 
pendulums — maximum density of water — freezing of deep and shallow 
water — salt and fresh water — vapour — dew — clouds. 
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2. Steam Engine. — P roperties of steam — how produced — unit of 
heat — history of steam engine — Savary’s engine — Newcomen’s engine — 
difference between high and low pressure engines — horse-power. 

Second Examination . — (In additionto above). — 1. Heat. — D ifferential 
thermometers — m axim um and minimum thermometers — expansion of 
solids — of liquids — of gases — ventilation of mines and buildings — specific 
beat — how illustrated by experiment — latent heat and sensible heat — 
trace the successive effects of heat applied to ice below the freezing points 
till converted into steam — cooling effects of evaporation — how exemplified 
in different regions on the earth’s surface — effects of specific heat of water 
on climate — freezing mixtures. 

2. Steam Engine. — W atts’ single acting engine — oscillating engine — 
fly-wheel — parallel motion— eccentric — governor — propulsion of vessels 
by means of (1) paddlewheel — (2) screw — computation of the horse-power 
of an engine. 

Physical Geography. 

Eirst Examination. — D istribution of land and water — zones — 
climates — temperatures. Mountains — table lands — plains — deserts. 

Second Examination. — R ivers — lakes — tides and currents — atmo- 
sphere, its properties and uses — reflection — refraction — evaporation — 
clouds — rain — dew — hail — winds, three kinds of — hurricanes — cyclones 
— typhoons — hot winds — distribution of plants and animals — relation 
of horizontal and vertical distribution — different races of men and how 
distributed. 

Magnetism and Electricity. 

First Examination. — 1. Magnetism . — Natural and artificial magnets 
—magnetic poles — theories of magnetism — magnetic induction — coercive 
force — explain experiments with iron filings, and with broken magnet. 

2. Frictional Electricity . — History and general nature of — develop- 
ment by friction — electrical machines — conductors and non-conductors — 
two kinds of electricity, and how related to each other — Franklin’s dis- 
covery. 

3. Dynamical Electricity . — History of — different names for — Voltaic 
couple — explanation of action — origin of currents — simple experiments 
to show the existence of electric currents — Volta’s pile. 

Second Examination . — (In addition to above). — 1. Magnetism . — 
Mariner’s compass — terrestrial magnetism; inclination — declination — 
magnetic intensity — magnetic equator and poles — magnetization — mag- 
netic battery. 

2. Frictional Electricity . — Best insulators — distribution of electricity 
— tendency to accumulate on corners and points, and to escape from 
them — induction — condensers — description of the Leyden jar as a con- 
denser — electroscopes — thunder and lightning — lightning conductors. 

3. Dynamical Electricity . — Different methods of originating the voltaic 
current — Smee’s battery — galvanometer — electric telegraph — chemical 
effects of the current— decomposition of water by the current. 

Botany. 

First Examination. — G eneral structure of a flowering plant — dis- 
tinction between flowering and flowerless plants — ascending and dev 
scending axis — functions of the several parts — root— stem — leaf— stipules 
— inflorescence — germination of bean — grain of wheat — three great 
classes of plants, with the characters of each — description of daisy, pea, 
primrose, and lily. 
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Second Examination. — {In addition to above).. — Vascular and cellular Appendix A. 

plants various tissues of plants — various forms of root, stem, leaf, R u i es an d 

inflorescence, flower, fruit— cohesion, adhesion, and suppression of Regulation, 
various parts of the flower— characters of ranunculaceac— cruciferie— 
leguminosEe — rosacese — umbelliferge — labiatse. Description and classm- 
cation of the following plants Wheat ; clover; rice; Indian corn ; 
turnip; rhubarb; cucumber. Description of the following vegetable 
products, with the names and classification of the plants which 
yield them : — Opium — cotton — mustard — sugar — chocolate — tea — coffee 
—starch— jute— flax— cinnamon— pepper— gafls— quinine. 

Animal Physiology and Zoology. 

First Examination. — Animal Physiology. — (a.) General build of the 
human body — human skeleton— names and position of the principal 
Pones — composition of bone, (b.) Circulation of the blood— the heart 
and blood vessels — course of the circulation— valves of the heart- aorta 
—composition of the blood, (c.) Respiration— changes in the blood- 
venous blood— arterial blood— the lungs and their appendages— changes 
in respired air— mechanical movements of respiration— animal heat. 

Zoology. — Characteristic differences between plants and animals— 
divisions of the animal kingdom — classes of the vertebrates. 

Second Examination. — (In addition to above.) — Animal Physiology. 

Digestion— mastication— teeth— the pharynx— stomach— intestines— 
secretion and excretion— liver— pancreas— the skin and its functions— 
the senses— organs of the senses— structure and movements of the eye- 
ball-structure of the ear— animal mechanics. . 

Zoology A complete knowledge of the characteristic features ot the 

sub-kingdoms, and classes of the animal kingdom-modification of the 
vertebrate skeleton in birds, reptiles, amphibia, and fishes— general 
nature of the skeleton or hard parts in the several groups of inverte- 
brate animals— general form and nature of the organs of digestion, 
circulation, and respiration in the various classes of animals. 

Inorganic Chemistry. 

First Examination. — Matter — simple and compound— divisions of 
elementary bodies — symbols and atomic weights of the ordinary elemen- 
tary bodies — to know the properties and mode of obtaining oxygen, 

hydrogen, and nitrogen— to know the chief properties and composition ot 

water, air. ammonia, carbonic acid, muriatic acid, nitric acid, potash, and 
soda: and to give the chemical symbols for each— to understand die 
laws of chemical combination— allotropic modifications of elementary 
bodies— chemical affinity or force. • . , 

Second Examination. — {In addition to above.) — To understand tl e 
terms of chemical nomenclature and the use of the several prefixes and 
affixes employed— atomic weights and combining proportions— acids— 
alkalies— oxides— salts. To know the symbols and combining propo.- 
tions of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine, carbon, phosphoius, 
sulphur, silicon, iron, lead, mercury, sodium, potassium, calcium. o 
know the principal oxides, acids, and salts formed by the combination 
of these elements— to explain the ordinary expernnents with oxygen, 
hydrogen, and chlorine. 

Geology. 

First Examination.-^). Classes of rocks, aqueous, igneous and 
metamorphicrocks-mode of formation of each-origin ™d imposition 
of siliceous, argillaceous, calcareous, and carboniferous rocks-to be able 
to refer a specimen to its proper class. ( b .) Agencies at ' v( " k 

wasting the land, and how they act-air-frost-iee-rain-nvers-the 
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jippendixA. sea. ( c .) Movement of the earth’s crust — central heat — volcanoes and 

Rules and earthquakes — mountain chains— anticlinal and synclinal curves faults 

Regulations —dip and strike of strata. (d.) Definitions of common geological terms 
.°ione™ mlS ' Se c°™ Examination.— (In addition to above.)— (a.) Pateozoie rocks 
—names and order of the chief subdivisions of this group their dis- 

tribution in the British Islands — leading fossils in the various groups. 
(b.) Coal — its nature, origin, and distribution — its position in the strati- 
fied series — ores of metals found in palaeozoic rocks, and their mode of 
occurrence— probable origin of lodes, (c.) Mesozoic rocks— names and 
order of the chief members of this group— their distribution in the 
British Islands— principal fossils in the various groups — origin of chalk 
rock salt, and gypsum, (d.) Cainozoic rocks — subdivisions — distribu- 
tion m British Islands— principal fossils— nature, origin, and distribu- 
tion of the boulder clay or glacial drift—’ bone caves, and their contents 
— fossils of the drift. 



im. 

1885-6. 

Rules for Payment of Teachers of Agricultural Schools 
under Local Management. 

Section I. 

Scale of Payment for Proficiency of Pupils in Agricultural Know- 
ledge derived from the Introduction to Practical Farming, &c. 

4th Class —To answer intelligently on the subject of Crops s. d. 
and Cottage Gardening, as treated in the work, “ Introduc- 
tion to Practical Farming/’ ... 40 

5th Class— 1st Stage. — In addition to the course prescribed 
tor Fourth Class, to answer intelligently on Live Stock, as 
K+Ln 6( * 111 -Production to Practical Farming, . .50 

&t f^ L pv + 'T 2 Si d In addition to the course prescribed 

p .vff Class, First Stage, to answer intelligently on 
f+ifrt ° f introduction to Practical Farming, . 5 0 

bth Class— 1st Examination— To answer intelligently on the 
Introduction to Practical Farming, . ... 50 

6th Class— 2nd Examination.— For increased and superior 
prohciency m the Introduction to Practical Farming, .50 

Section II. 

Scale of Payment for Practical Proficiency of Pupils as tested 
on the School Farm and Garden. 

Natimaf^cbZl 1 i 86 -’ a , teac7leir newl l ' appointed to conduct a 

/irTeZu,, S t h i , h f n A t> ricultuml department, must possess a Certi- 
Inrtifnifrvn ^ O'^n.ded a course of agricultural instruction at the Albert 

sMc Z/Sd a Z erhfi - mt . e of eompetency from some other authority, 
satisfactory to the Commissioners of National Education. 

4th Class— F or a pass in a knowledge of the Crops grown on 

5th CrTS” 1 * Ke D S’ tieS ° f raising and Ba ™S them > • 3 0 

Is f Sta f-T For a feir knowledge of the poits of 

on th^Schoo^Fam/ ^ madeS and managing those 

64 a ww” 1 Stage. For superior proficiency in same and in 

k now iedge of the crops raised in garden, ... 30 

nw-~ lst Stage. For proficiency in a knowledge of the 

use of improved implements and machines, . . 5 0 

lass 2nd Stage. — For superior proficiency in same, . 5 0 
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Section III. 

Scale of Payment for Well-managed School Palms 
and Gardens. 

1 For a pass on the management of the Farm, including the 
' course of Cropping, the mode of cultivation and the produc- 
tiveness of the crops, . • . • • ■ . ■ 

2. For a pass in the management of home-made Manure, taking 

into account, for sanitary as well as practical purposes, the 
position of the manure heap, the way the manure is pre- 
served, and the quantity of it produced and available, . 

3. For a pass in Live Stock, taking into account the quality of 

the animals, their adaptability to the holding, and the mode of 
managing them, . • 

i. For a pass in Farm Offices, their cleanliness, state oi repair, 
and adaptability to the holding, . . • 

6. For the Cottage Garden, its aspect and enclosure, the suit- 
’ ability of the system of cropping to the wants of the country, 
and the productiveness of the crops, . 

The .Results fees for Section I. of the foregoing Programme . 
paid on the report of the District Inspector, a copy of whose marks will 
be sent to the Agricultural Superintendent for his information, who will 
rrive further examination should he deem such expedient, in literary 
knowledge of the subject. If the classes fail to pass satisfactorily in 
Section I., fees for Sections II. and III may be withheld. 

Examinations under Sections II. and III. may be conducted by the 
Agricultural Superintendent or such other officer as may be approved by 

the Commissioners. , , , 

The School Farm, where practicable, should contain not less than 

three statute acres. , . , . 

About half an hour per day, as a general rule, must be devoted to 
Agricultural instruction of pupils, practical or theoretical Fupds, 
however, are not to be employed on the Farm or School Garden umrng 
school hours, unless, at the discretion of the Teacher, during the time 

f ° If no practical instruction is given on the Farm or Garden (Section II.) 
no fees are payable under Section III. 

The fees accruing under Sections II. and HI. are payable offiy to the 
Teacher who conducts the practical instruction (Section II.), and holds 

* Eve™ pupa who n comes forward for examination must have made one 
hundred attendances in the School for the twelve months ending on the 
last day of the month preceding the exammation m Section 1. 

XIV. 

1885-6. 

Rules foe Payment of Teacheks of National Schools 
to which School Gardens aee attached. 

Section I. 

Scale of Payment for Peoficiency of Pofils in Ageicultueal Know- 
ledge derived from the Introduction to Practical Farming, &c. 

4th Class. — To answer intelligently on the subject of Crops s. d. 
and Cottage Gardening, as treated m the work, Introduc- 
tion to Practical Farming,’’ 
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ppendixA. 5 th Class 1st Stage. — In addition to the course prescribed 
Rules and * or -Fourth Class, to answer intelligently on Live Stock 
?fComm°s. S aS treated the Introduction to Practical Farming, ’ 

n oners. 5th Class— 2nd Stage. In addition to the course prescribed 

ttt nr GaSS ’ ? irst Sta § e ’ to answer intelligently on Part 
HI. ot Introduction to Practical Farming, 

6th Class. 1st Examination.— To answer intelligently on the 
introduction to Practical Fanning, 



s. tf. 



5 0 



5 0 



5 0 



6th Class.— 2nd Examination.— Eor increased and superior 
proficiency m the Introduction to Practical Farming, . .50 



Section II. 

Scale of Payment for Practical Proficiency of Pupils 
as tested on the School Garden. 

"theZod “ a ^ on 

5th OfiAsa— 2nd Stage.— Eor further knowledge of foregoing 
with a knowledge of the management of Swine and Poultry’ 

6th Class— 1st Stage.— For increased proficiency in foregoing, 

6th Class— 2nd Stage.— Eor increased proficiency in foregoing 
a more extended examination, , & o> 



2 0 



2 0 



2 6 



Section III. 

Scale of Payment for Well-managed School Gardens. 

1- abffitf of°«f S<S Gai ' d£m ’ itS aSpGCt ™ d 6nclost ™, the suit- 
f management to the wants of the locality and 
the pioductiveness of the crops, . 10 0 

2. Eor a pass if Pigs, Poultry, or other Eire Stock of » 
description are well kept} for the mode of preseryinl' the 

DifSfnspector^* 110 are conducted by the 

Teacher, during the time for recreation. ’ ^ discretion of the 

under Sections°II.™nd III° n M S1Te “ the FUf,ils n0 fees are payable 
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The fees accruing under Sections II. and III. are payable only to the Appendix A, 
Teacher who gives the practical instruction and holds the garden. Rules and 

If the classes fail to pass satisfactorily in Sect. I., fees for Sections II. Regulations 
and III. may be withheld. donere™’ 3 ' 



XV. 

Albert National Agricultural Training Institution, 
Glasnevin, Dublin. 

Objects. — This Institution is designed to supply instruction : — 

(а) In the science and practice of Agriculture to the sons of 

farmers, to Agricultural Teachers, and others. 

(б) In the most improved systems of Dairying to young women, 

daughters of the Agricultural classes. 

The Training Institution. — The Training Institution is situated on 
the farm. The buildings comprise dormitories, dining hall, lecture and 
school-room; museum, library, and laboratory; an extensive range of 
farm offices and dairies fitted up with improved machinery and 
implements. 

The Farms and Gardens, which contain about 180 statute acres, are 
situated about three miles north of Dublin, and one mile from the 
Village of Glasnevin. 

An area of 6a. Or. 17p. (statute) is cultivated as a small Spade Labour 
Farm, with the view of exhibiting a proper system of cultivating the vast 
number of small farms in Ireland. 

An area of 22a. 3r. 7 p. has been set apart with a view of illustrating 
a system of farm management adapted to the circumstances of farmers 
whose holdings are large enough to give employment to one or two 
horses. 

The remaining portion of the land forms the large farm. The arrange- 
ments for affording to the students as large an amount of information as 
possib’e upon every branch of the business of farming, including dairy 
husbandry, the fattening of cattle, the breeding and rearing of different 
kinds of live stock, the various operations of field culture, and the per- 
manent improvement of the soil, are such as to place within their reach 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the details of practical 
agriculture. 

The Gardens . — In order that the students should have an opportunity 
of acquiring a knowledge of horticultural pursuits, about three statute 
acres are set apart and cultivated as a kitchen garden. There are, also, 
a small conservatory, peach house, vinery, fruit and flower gardens, &c. 

Instruction. — The course of instruction imparted by the Literary 
teacher embraces all the branches which constitute a sound English 
Education ; namely, English Grammar and Composition, Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping, and' Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Land Surveying, 
Levelling and Mapping. 

Each of the Lecturers of the Institution delivers a course of lectures 
every session. These lectures are illustrated by means of diagrams, 
collections of minerals, plants, &c., and chemical apparatus. 
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Appendix A. In order that the students may become fully acquainted with improved 

Rules and practical husbandry, they are called upon to take part, for a limited time, 
Regulations in the performance of every farm operation — the feeding and manage- 
of Commis- men t 0 f live stock, &c. They are also made practically acquainted with 
sioners. ^ useg 0 f a j ar g e collection of improved farm implements and machines. 

There are two Terms or Sessions, of four months each, in the year. 

Admission. — Tour classes are admitted to the Institution — 

I. — Tree Intern or Resident Students, who are boarded, lodged, and 
educated at the public expense, and who are admitted twice a year by 
competitive examination. These Competitive Examinations take place 
in July and December. 

These free places are open to all well-conducted young men throughout 
the country. 

Some respectable person must certify (1) that the candidate’s age is 
not under 17 years ; (2) that he possesses the necessary health and 
physical capacity tor farming ; and (3) that he is of good moral character 
and possesses the required literary attainments, industrial habits and 
tastes. 

The young men nominated for competition are required to attend an 
examination in the subjects specified in the programme, held in their 
respective districts on some fixed day prior to the opening of each session. 
A number of the best answerers is chosen, and submitted to a second 
competitive examination at Glasnevin. 

Students admitted to the Institution must defray their own travelling 
expenses. 

II. — Paying Intern Students. — A limited number of whom are 
admitted on the following conditions : — 

They must possess sufficient literary acquirements to enable them 
to profit by the lectures of the various Professors. Accordingly, 
candidates will be required to pass a fair examination in the following 
subjects : — 

To read and spell with tolerable correctness the words of an easy 
lesson and explain the meaning ; to know the parts of speech, and 
write easy sentences from dictation ; to write on paper a fair 
hand ; to know the first four rules of arithmetic, and work easy 
sums in them ; to know the general outlines of the Maps of the 
World, Europe, and Ireland. 

Each candidate must submit, for the information of the Commissioners 
of National Education, an application paper duly signed by some res- 
pectable person who has known him, setting forth his age — which must 
not be under 16 years — and full particulars as to the school or schools 
where he received his previous education. 

The Tee for each Session is £7 10s. 

This payment includes the cost of instruction, board, lodging, washing, 
and medical attendance. 

A student whose conduct has been satisfactory may enter upon a 
second Term and such additional Sessions as may be necessary for his 
training. 

The Commissioners will not admit any candidate who may have been 
expelled from a school or college for bad conduct. 

Any paying student who shall leave of his own free will before the ex- 
piration of the Session, or who shall be removed for misconduct, will be 
liable to forfeit the fee for the remainder of that Session. 
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Paying students must conform to all the regulations for the discipline Appendix A. 

of the establishment. They must take part in all the farm operations. R 

They take their meals at the same table with the free students, sleep rSSom 
in the same dormitories, and receive the same treatment in all respects. of Commi*. 

The paying students whose conduct is satisfactory will be allowed sloner8, 
to compete among themselves each session for a limited number 
of free places— one free place being reserved for every Jive paying 
students. ° 



Students of the abo ve classes (free and paying students) are required 
to provide themselves on entering the Institution with two suits of 
clothes (a strong working suit and a Sunday suit), four towels, two night 
shirts, a pair of slippers, a hair brush and comb, tooth brush, and other 
necessary articles. 

Candidates seeking admission to the Institution should either have had 
the small-pox, or have been successfully vaccinated. 

Each student on entering the Institution will be required to lodge £2 
for necessary repairs to clothing, &c. ; any portion of this money not 
expended will be refunded to him on his leaving the Institution. 

III. — Extern Students. — Young men who board and lodge at their 
own expense in the neighbourhood are permitted to partake of the 
advantages of the Institution on the following terms : — 



1. That while at the Institution they shall be treated in every way 

like the resident class. 

2. That they attend punctually, with the Intern Students, all the 

lectures delivered at the Institution. 

3. That they be amenable to the rules and regulations. 

4. That each shall pay, in advance, a fee of £2 a Session. 

No specified time is set apart for the training of students of this class. 



IY. The Dairy School. — The Commissioners of National Education 
have the co-operation of the Royal Dublin Society in carrying out some 
of the details of this Department. 

Dairy Pupils (females) are admitted to the Institution for instruction 
in Daily management. 

The First Session of Six Weeks commences in the middle of 
January. 

During the Dairy Sessions women only are admitted as pupils. 

In the Institution they will at all times be under the supervision of 
an experienced Matron. 

The Commissioners do not defray the travelling expenses of Dairy 
Pupils. 



The course of training will embrace : — 

I. Instruction in the principles of feeding cows, calves, pigs, and 
of the treatment of milk and its products, poultry, and their 
management. 

II. The Practice of Dairywork. The making of butter and 
cheese in large and small dairies with improved machinery 
and implements as well as by ordinary appliances. 

III. Such other subjects as may be determined by the Commis- 
sioners of National Education. 
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Prizes for proficiency at the end of the Course will he awarded upon 
a scale to he hereafter determined. 

The fee for the Session of Six Weeks is £3. This fee covers the 
expense of hoard, lodging, washing, and medical attendance. 

As the Pupils will take part in the work of the Daily they will he 
required to bring to the Institution a serviceable dress, aprons, &c., 
which should be of plain washing material. In addition to their dress, &c., 
Dairy Pupils must bring four towels, a pair of slippers, hair brush and 
comb, tooth brush, and other necessary articles. 

Some respectable person must certify that the applicant is of good 
moral character, and she must produce a medical certificate that she is 
in health and free from any cutaneous disease. 

Each Student who deserves it will receive a Certificate, bearing testi- 
mony to general conduct and proficiency in studies. 

Y. Teachers. — Teachers of National Schools with farms or gardens 

attached, or who may expect to be able to get land for a small farm or a 
warden, and who are effective in the discharge of their duties, are selected 
for a course of instruction extending over six weeks, to enable them to 
become acquainted with the practice and science of agriculture, and to 
acquire a thorough understanding of any special treatise sanctioned as a 
class book in agriculture by the Commissioners. 

During the attendance of a Teacher at the Albert Institution, for a 
six weeks’ course of instruction in agriculture, salary and results fees 
will be allowed to the Teacher for the period, provided (a) his school 
is kept open by an assistant or other competent person, or (b) is closed 
by the Manager for the ordinary summer vacation during such period. 
In the latter case the limit of vacation within the year would be extended 
by a fortnight — Rule 112, p. 35. 

Teachers admitted to the Institution are provided with board, lodging, 
washing and medical attendance gratis, and receive their actual travelling 
expenses. 



Programme of Entrance Competitive Examination for Free Agricul- 
tural Pupils. 

Reading. — Any passage selected in the Fifth Book of Lessons. 

Writing. — Candidates are expected to write a legible hand with 
facility. 

Spelling. — Tested by writing from dictation any passage selected from 
the Fifth Book of Lessons. 

Grammar. — Parsing sentences in Fourth Book of Lessons. 

Geography.- —The general outlines of Mathematical and Local Geo- 
graphy. 

Arithmetic. — Fractions, Simple and Compound Proportion. Practice, 
and Interest. 

Book-keeping. — The Board’s Text Book on the subject. 
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Mathematics . — The First and Second Books of Euclid, and the Men- AppendixA • 
snration of Superficies. Rul^Tnd 

Agriculture . — The Agricultural Text Books published and sanctioned ^SomS” 
by the Board. sioners. 



XVI. 

Qualifications Required of Pupil-Teachers in Model 
Schools, at Entrance, Terms of their Admission, Course 
of Training, and General Treatment. 

I. (a.) The number of Pupil Teachers to be admitted to each Model 
School depends upon the accommodation provided for them, or the 
educational facilities available for their preliminary training. ( b .) Candi- 
dates must be prepared for examination in the course prescribed for 
second examination of Sixth Class. 

II. (a.) Pupil Teachers are admitted for one year’s service, but may 
be continued for a second year. (6.) After the completion of their 
first year of service, on passing a satisfactory examination in the course 
for Third Class Teachers, Pupil Teachers, if of sufficient age, will be 
placed in Second Division of Third Class ; and after completion of a 
second year of service they will, on same condition, be promoted to First 
Division of Third Class. 

III. — Candidates selected for Office of Pupil-Teacher should, as a rule 
not be under sixteen, or above twenty years of age ; they must be of a 
sound and healthy constitution, and free from any physical or mental 
defect at all likely to impair their usefulness as Teachers. They should 
also be furnished with a Medical Certificate, and with a Certificate of 
character from the Clergyman under whom they have been brought up. 

IV. — A sum of £1 10s. per quarter may be awarded to each Pupil- 
Teacher retained for a second year, provided he be favourably reported 
on as to his conduct, proficiency in study, &c., by the District Inspector. 
At the end of first year he will be awarded a gratuity not exceeding 30s. 
if recommended by Inspector. 

V. — In the District Model Schools Pupil-Teachers are lodged and 
boarded at the expense of the Commissioners, their dietary being pre- 
scribed by the Board. Pupil-Teachers are not boarded in Minor Model 
Schools, but they receive a salary of £26 per annum with the gratuities 
and allowances specified in Section IV. 

VI. — Pupil-Teachers will be granted actual travelling expenses when 
first entering the Model Schools and on finally leaving them ; also, for 
going home and returning at the time of Midsummer and Christmas 
Vacations ; but if the expenses of going and returning at Christmas 
exceed 305., the excess will not be allowed. 

VII. — The Commissioners grant books to the amount of IO 5 . to Pupil- 
Teachers on joining Model Schools, which they are free to take with them 
at the close of one year. 

VIII. — The examination and selection of Candidates are made by the 
Head and District Inspectors — and to these Officers communication 
should be made by all parties seeking admission into these Institu- 
tions, 
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Rules and 

Regulations MODEL NATIONAL SCHOOLS. MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 

or Commis- 
sioners. The Model Schools, Marlborough-street, consist of ten distinct de- 
partments, each under its own special organization, and are designed 
to exhibit the most approved methods of conducting National schools, 
and to afford to the Teachers in training in the Board’s Training College 
an opportunity of practising the Art of Teaching daily under the Pro- 
fessors of Training, and Teachers of the Model Schools. 

The salaries of the Principal and Assistant Teachers are paid according 
to special rates approved by the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury. 

These Teachers, in addition to their salaries, receive results fees and a 
portion of the school fees. The Pupil Teachers and Monitors are paid 
at the same rates as those who serve in the other model schools. See 
Rules 210 to 215, p. 54. 



XVIII. 

Conditions to be complied with by Teachers summoned for 
Admission to the Marlborough-street Training College 
under the Management of the Commissioners (see Rules 146- 
149). 

Teachers and Assistant Teachers of National Schools, admitted for the 
One Year’s Course, will continue to receive them salaries and results fees 
while in training* if they have competent substitutes. Subtitutes for 
Teachers in training are to make their own terms with the Managers and 
the Teachers whom they represent as regards remuneration for them 
services, and have no claim on the Commissioners. A Substitute should 
possess the qualifications of a third class Teacher, and should, as a rule, 
have completed his or her eighteenth year. 

The arrangement between the recognised Teacher and his Substitute 
should be made in writing, and sanctioned by the Manager, as, in the 
event of any dispute arising, the Commissioners will not interfere. 
Should the substitute prove unqualified or otherwise ineligible, the Com- 
missioners will not pay any salary to the recognised Teacher. 

The name, age, and competency of the Substitute are to be commu- 
nicated to the Commissioners. 

Admission may be refused to any person who has not given an affirma- 
tive reply to the summons within the time specified thereon. 

The Teacher must produce a Medical Certificate of sound health, of 
freedom from physical i nfi rmity, and of having been vaccinated or of 
having had the small-pox. 

No Candidate who has not been vaccinated, or has not had the 
small-pox, can be admitted. The Medical Attendant of the Board’s Train- 
ing Houses strongly recommends that every candidate for admission to 
trai nin g should be re-vaccinated if not vaccinated within the previous 
seven years. 

Teachers presenting themselves in a delicate state of health, or affected 
with any cutaneous disease, cannot be admitted, and may have to return 
home at their own expense. 

Teachers receive their board and lodging free of cost during the 

* T ^ e san i 1 ° privilege as regards the employment of substitutes while in training, is 
allowed to Teachers of National Schools, admitted for a year's training to recognized 
training colleges under local management. See Rule 149a, XXII. (;.) 
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period of training, and Is. per week for pocket money. They will also Appendix A. 
receive their actual travelling expenses to and from Dublin, at the rate, Ruleg an(J 
if by rail, of second class carriage fare for females, and third class car- Regulations 
riage fare for males, to which will be added 2s. for dinner if the journey °. f Uommis- 
occupies more than eight hours. Ordinary public cars (if available) are sloners# 
to be used when necessary. Ordinary cab fare for city travelling. 

Teachers obliged to travel to a railway station, are expected to do so 
by the ordinary public coach or car. 

Each Eemale Teacher must be provided with a sufficient supply of 
respectable clothing, including night dresses — all washing apparel to 
be plainly marked . (the name in full) — and also with a pair of house 
shoes, a hair brush and comb, and a tooth brush. 

Each Male Teacher must have a sufficient supply of respectable 
clothing, and must bring with him an outside coat, a pair of house 
shoes, an umbrella, and at least four shirts, four pairs of stockings, 
four pocket-handkerchiefs, and two flannel vests (if worn). Each 
Teacher must have his washing apparel plainly marked (the name in full). 

He must bring with him a hair brush and comb, and a tooth brush. 

While in training in the Board’s College the Teachers have oppor- 
tunities afforded them of receiving religious instruction from then’ 
respective pastors, who may attend at the establishment at convenient 
times appointed for the purpose. On Sundays the Teachers are required 
to attend their respective places of worship, and a vigilant superintendence 
is at all times exercised over their moral conduct. 

The Commissioners of National Education have made provision in 
their Tr ainin g Establishment for three classes of Students, namely : — 

First — Students entering for a One Year’s Course. 

Second — Students entering for a Two Year’s Course. 

Third — Students entering for Extern Class. 

N.B. — Each Student supported by the Commissioners will be required 
to sign a form of declaration that he or she intends to adopt and follow 
the profession of Teacher. 

Before leaving, the Teacher should instruct the Substitute in the 
method of keeping the school accounts, and should deliver to the 
Manager an inventory of the free stock and other requisites in the School. 



DECLARATION TO BE SIGNED BY NATIONAL TEACHERS OR 
CANDIDATE TEACHERS BEFORE ADMISSION TO TRAINING 
IN THE TRAINING COLLEGE OF THE COMMISSIONERS AT 
MARLBOROUGH STREET. 

I, , do hereby declare that in entering the 

Training Establishment my intention is to qualify myself for the office ot 
National Teacher; and I engage with the Commissioners of National Education, 

provided my health permits, to complete a residence in 

that Institution, and to conform in all respects to its Rules and Regulations. 

I also undertake, at the expiration of this period,, to adopt and. follow the 
profession of a teacher in a National School or Training College, or in the Army 
or Navy, or (in Ireland) in Poor Law Schools, certified Industrial Schools, or 
certified Reformatories. Should I fail to carry out this undertaking, I hereby 
declare myself liable to be called upon by the said authorities to pay a sum of £50. 

Signed 

Address 

Witness 

Date 

Managers of Training Colleges under local management will have to 
require Queen’s Scholars to make a similar Declaration. 
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XIX. 

Re-payments to be made by Teachers Trained at the Public 
Expense entering the Civil Service. 

The Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury have applied the Rule enforced 
in England for many years past — that teachers trained at the cost of' 
the State shall repay the cost of their training before they are allowed 
to enter the Civil Service. The rule is — 

“ (a) Pupil teachers, or those who have been so, for each £26 will have 
to pay £8 18s. 4 d. or a less sum in proportion. (6) Persons admitted as 
Queen’s scholars to a Training College will have to repay the amount ex- 
pended by the State upon their training, (c) The sums to be severally 
reducible by one-thirtieth for each year served after the end of the 
training in elementary schools for the poor.” 



XX. 

Condition as to the Average Attendance required for the ap- 
pointment of Assistants and Monitors in National Schools. 



Average daily Attendance. 


In addition t 
Assistants, 


a Principal.* 1 
Monitors.! 


35 but under 50 




1 


50 „ 


70 




2 


70 


105 


1 


2 


105 „ 


120 


2 


2 


120 „ 


140 


2 


3 


140 „ 


155 


3 


3 


155 


175 


3 


4 


175 „ 


190 


4 


4 


190 „ 


210 


4 


5 


210 „ 


225 


5 


5 


225 „ 


245 


5 


6 


245 „ 


260 


6 


6 


260 „ 


280 


6 


7 


280 


295 


7 


7 


295 „ 


315 


7 


. 8 


315 „ 


330 


8 


8 


330 „ 


350 


8 


9 


350 „ 


365 


9 


9 


365 „ 


385 


9 


10 


385 „ 


400 


10 


10 


400 „ 


420 


10 


11 


&c. 


&c. 







N.B . — Workmistresses are not taken into account in this Table. 

The above scale applies to appointments to assistantships made since 
14th May, 1879. 

* schools where Assistants having vested interests under the old scale of averages 
are employed, the number of Monitors will he diminished according to the excess in the 
number of Assistants over the number available per the above scale. 

+ The numbers specified in this column relate only to the appointment of Monitors. 

hen once appointed, Monitors, if properly conducted and efficiently instructed, will bo 
allowed to complete their period of service (see Rule 180), 
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These Regulations apply only to ordinary National schools, and Appendix a. 
Convent and Monastery schools taught by classified teachers who receive Rules and 
class salaries. Regulations 

Where the teachers are paid according to capitation, the following °£Commis- 
scale shows the maximum number of monitors that can be sanctioned S10ners * 
by the Board. 



Average attendance — 

35 but under 50 . 1 monitor. 
50 „ 80 . 2 monitors. 

80 „ 110 . 3 monitors. 



110 but under 140 . 4 monitors. 
140 „ 170 . 5 monitors. 

&c., &c. 



XXI. 

Instructions to Managers of National Schools as to method 
of paying Teachers’ Salaries. 

1. Managers of National Schools are informed that, with a view to 
facilitating payment of salaries to National Teachers, the Lords of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury have, with the concurrence of the Post Office 
Department and the Commissioners of National Education, appointed 
the use of a Form to supersede both the Post Office Money Order and 
the Receipt Form, previously in use. 

2. A supply of the form, sufficient for the wants of the school should 
be applied for, and a due reserve kept on hands. It is also of much 
importance that those forms be kept in safe custody, and used only as 
required when the times of salary payments come round. 

3. When forwarding the forms to the Education Office for authoriza- 
tion of payment, care should be taken not to attach them by means of gum 
or other adhesive matter to the accompanying Quarterly Return, or to 
an enclosing envelope, should such be used, lest the forms should become 
mutilated in the opening, and thus be rendered invalid. 

4. When a number of the forms are forwarded for the same school 
they should be pinned together. 

5. It is also requested that Managers will see, before certifying the 
Quarterly Returns, that the name of the money order office at which 
the Salary is to be paid, is entered thereon, and that it corresponds 
with the name entered at part 1 of the application form. 

6. In case there are more teachers than one to be paid, and that some 
particular payment is to be made at a money order office not in the 
locality of the school (as may occur when a teacher has gone to another 
school), such office should be indicated on the Quarterly Return as well 
as on the application form. 

7. The form is called “Teachers’ Money Order.” 

8. Should any manager fail to receive back the form, authorized for 
payment, on the 15th day after the close of the quarter, he should then, 
but not earlier, inform the Office of its non-arrival, giving name and 
roll number of school, name of teacher, and of money order office, when 
the matter will be forthwith investigated. 

9. In cases of Gratuities and Results fees, &c.,the amounts of which are 
always determined in the Education Office, Money Orders will be drawn 
in the office and will be thence issued for payment. 
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AppendixA. XXII 

SSons Declaration to be made by the Widows or Next of Kin of 
ofOommis- Deceased Persons who have died intestate, or on behalf of 
sioners. whom Letters of Administration have not been taken out, and 
whose Assets at the date of their Decease did not exceed the 
value of One Hundred Pounds. 

, do solemnly and sincerely declare that I am 
and next of kin of ( 3 ) , and that I 



I (*)■ 

the ( 2 ) — 



am entitled to receive the balance of ( 4 ) 
- day of 



- — _ -- \ / due to him on 

188 — , which was the day of his death. And I 



J } x rr CIO \xa,y u.1 ms UOtlUIl. AAIICI i. 

further declare that the total value of the assets of the deceased, includ- 

ing the ( 5 ) due to him at the date of his death, does not 

exceed the value of One Hundred Pounds ; and I certify that the death-bed 
and funeral expenses of the deceased have been discharged. And I make 
this solemn Declaration, conscientiously believing the same to be true. 

Declared before me, this I (Signature of Claimant) 

day of , 188 — . | Address - 



-Magistrate of - 



-, or Clergyman of- 



C) 



We do certify that we personally know the above subscribing (*) 

— , and believe what she or he has stated is true. 

1 Inhabitants and Householders of the 

j Parish of . 

I certify that (J) and are Inhabitants 

and Householders of this Parish. 

, Clergyman of the Parish of 

0) Name of Claimant. 

( 2 ) Degree of Relationship. 

( 3 ) Name and Rank of Deceased. 

0) State whether Pay, Pension, &c 



( 5 ) Pay or Pension. 

( e ) Signatures of two Inhabitants of the 
Parish. 

( 7 ) Names of ditto ditto. 

Precedency of Relatives, whose Claims to the Arrear will be 
considered in the cases stated above. 

1st. Widow or Child. I 3rd. Mother. 

2nd. Father. j 4th. Brother or Sister, 

r Declaration on this Form (which has been provided by the 

-Lords of Her Majesty s Treasury) must be made before a magistrate, or, 
before any clergyman who is not the Manager of the School where the 
amount claimed was earned. 



° M ^ , ° f D^ertakmg,” on the signing of which by 

Manager (of school) or other responsible person, amount 
clue by the Commissioners to a deceased teacher may be 
paid to a person who had been named by such Teacher. 

I hereby request the Commissioners of National Education to pay 
lf . feeing due to up to 

e tome of his death, m compliance with his wish as expressed in 
the document dated and signed by him in the presence 

m and m consideration of such payment to I 

Natiomd ' FA bear harmless ^ said Commissioners of 

National Education in the event of their being called upon or being 
obli B ed to pay such to any other party. ° 



Date, - 



(Signed] 
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XXIII. 

Half-time Pupils attending National Schools. 

The Commissioners having had under consideration the case 
factory children who attend National Schools for half time, have decided 
that the following attendances qualify such pupils for presentation 
for fees to the teachers at the annual results examinations, viz. : — 

200 days of 2 hours a day. 

135 days of 3 hours a day. 

100 days of 4 hours each day. 

80 days of 5 hours each day. 

66 days of 6 hours each day. 

The teachers shall adopt such a system of marking half-time pupils 
who attend for more than four hours, as will afford a means of check on 
the accuracy of the records. 



Appendix A. 

Rules and 
Regulations 
£ of Commis- 



XXIV. 

Results Fees. 

Under the ordinary regulations, Results Fees are payable as follows: 
(a.) To Schools in Contributory Unions (under the Act 38 and 
39 Viet., cap. 96), the full amount in the proportion of 
two-thirds from the Imperial grant, to one-third contributed 
from the local rates. 

(&.) To Schools in Non-Contributory Unions, one-third only of 
the full amount that would be payable if Schools were in 
Contributory Unions. 

Results Fees contingent on Local Aid. 

The Commissioners of National Education have received the sanction 
of the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury to the payment of Contingent 
Results Fees to Schools situated in Non-contributory Poor Law Unions, 
on the following principle : — 

(a.) If the Local Aid equals the Contingent Moiety, the entire of 
such moiety will be payable. 

(b.) If the Local Aid falls short of the Contingent Moiety, only a 
part of such moiety equivalent to the Local Aid will be 
payable. 

This concession has been secured on the understanding that the efforts 
to develop adequate and liberal local contributions will not be relaxed. 
The Commissioners trust that the Managers of Schools will endeavour 
to stimulate local effort, bearing in mind that the grants of salary and 
Results Fees are only in aid of the incomes of the Teachers, and are not 
intended to supersede the contributions of the localities. 

The Certificate which the Teachers and Managers are called upon 
to make is intended to insure that the amount to be locally provided by 
the Managers of the Schools shall be in cash , and that it shall be bona 
fide raised and paid to the Teachers within the Results Period. 

Should it appear in any case that the amount was provided by the 
Teacher himself, or that it was advanced by the Manager or any other 
person with an understanding that he was to be recouped by the Teacher, 
the Commissioners would regard such a proceeding as a violation of the 
conditions under which the grant is made. 
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AppendixA . j n furnishing their Results Reports, Inspectors are required to certify 
Rules and as 0 ( ° amount of Local Aid received (in cash) by the School Staff of 
Regulations each School during the Results period, and duly recorded in the Reoort 
of Commis- Book. 1 

In case of an Evening school, attached to a Day school, if the local 
contributions specified on Day School Return are sufficient to meet 
conditions for both Day and Evening school, Results Fees first and second 
moieties may be paid. 

The amount of Local aid required in Schools situate in Ron- Contributory 
Poor Law Unions is regulated, not by the Results Fees accruing , but by the 
Results Fees allowed and payable. 



Form op Application for Additional Results Fees contingent 
on Local Aid. 

-Name of School, Roll No. District No 

County, Poor Law Union, 



Certificate of Principal Teacher of Local Aid received in CASH. 

I hereby certify — 

(1.) That the School pence actually received in Cash 

from the pupils of this School within the ^Months, 

ended the day of 188 — , are correctly 

set forth in the School Account Books and Summary 
Roll, and amount in the total to . . . £ 

(2.) That the Subscriptions and Donations actually 
paid in Cash to the Teacher or Teachers within the 
^Months aforesaid, are also correctly entered in . 
the School Account Books, and amount in the total to £ : ; 

(3.) That neither directly nor indirectly have I 
myself, or any Assistant of the School, subscribed 
anything towards the School pence or towards the 
Subscriptions and Donations above stated, or made any 
arrangement with any person to recoup him the 
amount he may have subscribed or paid ; and that the 
Returns now made are strictly true. 



N ' B v “ Iu ® of Residence or of payments in Mis not to be included in this Return, 
.ter here the number of months included in the Results period. 

Date, - Signature, 



Certificate of Manager. 

I hereby certify that I have examined and verified the above Returns, 
ana that i believe that they are aecuratu and true. 

Date, c,. 

5 Signature, 



I believe the 
Date, 



Certificate of Inspector. 

Returns herein made by Teacher are correct. 

District Inspector. 
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Appendix A. 

Scale of Salaries to Teachers, &c., adopted from 1st April, 1875. R U i es a „d 

Regulations 

of Commis- 

£ , j sioners. 



Male Teachers. 



First Class, First Division, 

The Old Second Division of First, 

The New Second Division, 

The Old First of Second Class, . 

Second Class, First and Second Di-) 
visions, New Scale, ) 



Third Class, 
Assistants, 



32 

32 



a year, 

I being an 
^ increase 
of 



a j'ear on 
former 
Scale. 



Female Teachers. 



d. 



0 0 'l 

0 0 

0 0 


a year, 


6 0 0 
6 0 0 
6 0 0 


0 0 


being an 


6 0 0 


0 0 


increase ’ 
of 


6 0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


5 0 0 
15 0 0. 



a year on 
former 
Scale. 



First Class, First Division, . . 48 

„ The Old Second Division, . 42 
„ Second Division, . . 36 

Second Class, the Old First Division, . 32 
Second Class, First and Second Di-) gQ 
visions, New Scale, ) 

Third Class, 25 

Assistants, ..... 25 

Capitation allowance instead of class salary payable in ordinary 
National schools, viz., £ 1 Is. id. per pupil to male teachers, and 16s. 8d. 
per pupil (per annum) to female teachers, in cases where, owing to 
special circumstances, the Commissioners of National Education find 
themselves justified in retaining schools in connexion after the average 
daily attendance of pupils has fallen below thirty. 

Capitation Scale of Payment for Convent and Monastery 
National Schools. 

Previous to 1st April, 1885, the scale in force was £20 per annum 
per hundred pupils in average attendance. The rate of payment from 
1st April, 1885, will be found set forth in Rule 174. 

Scale of Salaries for Principal and Assistant Teachers of 
National Schools which took effect from 1st January, 1880, 
as follows : — * 

Male Teachers. 

£ 

70 
60 
53 
46 



First Class, First Division, 

The Old Second Division of First, 

The New ,, ,, 

The Old First Division of Second Class, 
Second Class, New Scale for First and) ^ 
Second Divisions, ) 

Third Class, 35 

Assistants, . . . . .35 



8. 


d. 




£ 


s. 


d. 


0 


0 




12 


0 


0 


0 


0 




10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


a year, 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


being an 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


increase 

of 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 




3 


0 


0 


0 


0 J 




3 


0 


0 . 



a year on 
Scale 



First Class, First Division, 

The Old Second Division of First, 

The New „ „ 

The Old First Division of Second Class, 



Female Teachers. 
£ 

58 
50 
43 
37 



7 



S. d. 




£ s. d. 


0 0 




10 0 O') 


0 0 




8 0 0 


0 0 


a year, 


7 0 0 


0 0 


being an 


5 0 0 


10 0 


* increase 
of 


4 10 0 


10 0 




2 10 0 


0 oj 




2 0 0, 



of 1875. 



a year on 
Scale 
of 1875. 



0 a year. 

Ot 



Second Divisions, 

Third Class, 

Assistants, . . . . .27 

Junior Literary Assistants, . . 14 0 

Workmistresses, . . . .80,,. 

Capitation rates under Rule 172, and conditions of payment on that principle, the 
same as in 1675. 

* N.B In the average attendance a remaining fraction counts as unity in computing 

csipitation rote, or in determining the staff allowable for any National school, 
t Raised to £12 a year from 1st April, 1885. 
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Appendix A. XXVI. 

Rules and SCALE OE PAYMENTS TO MONITORS PREVIOUS TO 1ST APRIL, 

SESS? 1881 . 

Sionen. g oa ] e 0 f salaries for paid Monitors appointed previously to 1st April, 



1881, when the new scale 


was introduced 


Second Class 


First Class 


Third Class 
Monitors. 


Seoond Class Monitors. 

Monitors. 2nd term of 

three years. 


Monitors. 
Males. Females. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ £ 


For first year, 


4 


6 


10 


14 12 


„ second year, 


4 


8 


10 


17 16 


„ third year, 


4 


10 


10 


20 18 


Scale oe Payments to Monitors 
(R ule 176). 


from 1st April, 1881. 

Males. Fomales. 


For first year, 






£5 


£5 


„ second year, 






6 


6 


„ third year, 






8 


8 


„ fourth year, 






12 


10 


„ fifth year, 






18 


16 



XXVII. 

Free Stock. 



Scale of Grants made to new Schools, &c. 



s 

5 


Avorago 

Attendance. 


Amount of 
Free Grant. 


Amount 
to be pur- 
chased as 
Sale Stock. 


Class. 


Average 

Attendance. 


Amount of 
Free Grant. 


Amount 
to bo pur- 
chased as 
Sale Stock. 








,s, 


d. 




s. 


d. 








£ 


s. 


d. 


£ s. 


d. 


1 


50 Children or 














16 




401 to 425 


11 


10 


0 


3 0 


0 




under, 


4 


0 


0 


1 


5 


0 


17 




426 to 450 


12 


0 


0 


3 0 


0 


2 


51 to 76 


4 


10 


0 


1 


7 


6 


18 




451 to 475 


12 


10 


0 


3 0 


0 


3 


76 to 100 


5 


0 


0 


1 


10 


0 


19 




476 to 500 


13 


0 


0 


3 0 


0 


4 


101 to 125 


5 


10 


0 


1 


12 


6 


20 




501 to 525 


13 


10 


0 


3 10 


0 


5 


126 to 150 


6 


0 


0 


1 


15 


0 


21 




526 to 550 


14 


0 


0 


3 10 


0 


6 


151 to 175 


6 


10 


0 


l 


17 


6 


22 




551 to 575 


14 


10 


0 


3 10 


0 


7 


176 to 200 


7 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


23 




576 to 6U0 


15 


0 


0 I 


3 10 


0 


8 


201 to 225 


7 10 


0 


2 


0 


0 


24 




601 to 625 


15 


10 


0 


4 0 


0 


9 


226 to 250 


8 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


25 




626 to 650 


16 


0 


0 


4 0 


0 


10 


251 to 275 


8 10 


0 


2 


0 


0 


26 




651 to 675 


15 


10 


0 


4 0 


0 


11 


276 to 300 


9 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


27 




676 to 700 


17 


0 


0 


4 0 


0 


12 


301 to 325 


9 


10 


0 


2 


0 


0 


28 




701 to 725 


17 


10 


0 


4 0 


0 


13 


326 to 350 


10 


0 


0 


2 


10 


0 


29 




726 to 750 


18 


0 


0 


4 0 


0 


14 


351 to 375 


10 


10 


0 


2 


10 


0 


30 




751 to 775 


18 


10 


0 


4 0 


0 


15 


376 to 400 


11 


0 


0 


2 


10 


0 


31 




776 to 800 


19 


0 


0 


4 0 


0 



XXVIII. 

The Carlisle and Blake Premiums. 

1. The Commissioners of National Education are empowered to 
allocate to the teachers of ordinary National Schools* the interest accru- 

* Teachers of Model Schools, Convent Schools, or other special Schools not eligible for 
hia premium. 
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ing from the Private Bequests’ Fund in annual premiums, to be called Appendix A. 
“ The Carlisle and Blake Premiums.” Rules and 

2. Three premiums, the first of £7, the second of £6, and the third 

of £4 will be awarded to the most meritorious teachers of the group of sioners. 
School Districts under the superintendence of each of the six Head 
Inspectors. 

3. There will thus be six premiums of the first class, six of the second 
class, and six of the third class, to be awarded annually . 

4. Each District Inspector, at the commencement of the results year, 
shall recommend the teacher whom he considers most eligible to compete 
for these premiums, on the grounds of general efficiency and usefulness, 
regard being had to the following provisions : — 

(a.) That the average attendance and the regularity of the attend- 
ance of the pupils are satisfactory. 

(b.) That a fair proportion of the pupils have passed in the higher 
classes. 

(c.) That, if a boys’ or mixed school, taught by a master in a rural 
district, agriculture is fairly taught to the boys of the senior 
classes ; and, if a girls’ school (rural or town), needlework 
is carefully attended to. 

(d.) That the state of the school has been reported, during the pre- 
vious two years as satisfactory in respect to efficiency, moral 
tone, order, cleanliness, discipline, school accounts, supply 
of requisites, and observance of the Board’s rules. 

5. The Head Inspectors will then examine the schools of the teachers 
thus nominated, and, in a special report, recommend the three best for 
the premium in the order of merit. 

6. No teacher will be eligible for a premium two years in succession. 

7. The names of the teachers to whom premiums are awarded will be 
published in the annual report of the Board. 



XXIX. 

Allocation of the Bequest of the late Bey. W. T. Worship, of 
Beeston, Norfolk. 

The annual interest on £100, bequest of the late Bev. W. T. Worship, 
Rector of Beeston, Norfolk, is allocated by the Commissioners as 
pre mium s to two of the teachers sent up for training, who. shall, 
upon examination by the Professors, appear best prepared in the 
school-books of the Board for entering on the course of training, in the 
Commissioners’ College, Marlborough -street. 



XXX. 

Special Begulations affecting the admission to National 
Schools of Pupils of Industrial Schools (certified under the 
Industrial Schools Act). 

(a.) The accounts of the attendance, &c., of Industrial School pupils 
must be perfectly separate and distinct from those of the ordinary pupils 
of the National School. Separate registers, roll books, and daily report 
books must always be used. 
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Appendix A (J.) The attendances of the certified Industrial School pupils must be 

Rules and returned by the Inspector, in a supplemental report, and by the Manager, 
Regulations in the quarterly returns, separately from the ordinary pupils, so that 
of Commis- payment may not be made by this Board for the instruction of the 
Industrial School pupils — such payment being made directly by the 
Industrial Schools Department. 

(c.) It seems very desirable, if not absolutely necessary, that Indus- 
trial pupils attending a National School should be instructed in precisely 
the same manner as the ordinary day pupils, because it would seriously 
interfere with the organization and working of the school, and greatly 
embarrass both teachers and Inspectors if the former class of pupils were 
taught according to a programme different from that adopted in the case 
of the latter. 

(d.) The Industrial School pupils are to be examined at each inspection, 
and it is considered desirable that such pupils, provided they have been 
regularly instructed along with the ordinary day pupils, and in the same 
programme, should not be examined separately. At the results exami- 
nation their names should be entered on a separate examination roll, in 
order that they may not be mistaken for pupils for whom results fees 
are to be awarded, but there should be no difference made in the actual 
examination, and the condition of 100 days’ attendance is to be ful- 
filled. They should be examined simultaneously with the day pupils. 



XXXI. 

Boarded-out Pauper Children attending National Schools. 

Regulation adopted by the Local Government Board, with the 
approval of His Grace the Lord Lieutenant : 

“ The child shall, when of sufficient age to attend school, be made to attend 
the nearest National school, or other public school, and to remain there during 
the ordinary school-hours ; and a certificate of such attendance, signed by the 
teacher and showing the days of absence, shall be given to the Relieving Officer 
each month, provided that if the school be not a National school the child 
shall be examined annually by an Inspector of the Commissioners of National 
Education at a convenient time and place, and the results of the examination 
reported to the Board of Guardians.” 

The Commissioners have intimated to the Local Government Board 
that with regard to “boarded-out ” pauper pupils attending schools that 
are not National, their District Inspectors will be prepared to examine 
them at the "Workhouse nearest or most convenient to them. 

Also, that the Inspector will give at least one month’s notice of his 
intended examination, when it will be for the Poor Law authorities to 
secure the attendance of the “ boarded-out ” children ; and that the In- 
spector will, in each case, leave an abstract of the answering of each of 
the children with the Master of the Workhouse in which the examina- 
tion is held. 

As nearly all the Workhouses have National schools attached to 
them, it is presumed that in many cases Inspectors will have the oppor- 
tunity of examining the children referred to along with the Workhouse 
pupils at, the Annual Results Inspection. 
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XXXII. 

Children coming within the meaning of the Factory Act, 
1874 (37 and 38 Vic., cap. 44). 

1. The 12th Section of the Act makes provision for the issue 
of certain Educational Certificates in the case of children of the age of 
thirteen years and under the age of fourteen years see kin g employment 
in factories. 

2. The Order of the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council, dated 
4-tli March, 1876, and published in the Lublin Gazette on the 7th 
March following, gives effect to this Section of the Act, in its applica- 
tion to Ireland. 

3. Inspectors are required to carefully examine both these documents, 
as it is part of their duty to see that Certificates under the Act are 
issued in the cases contemplated by the 12th Section above referred to, 
which commenced operation on the 7th September, 1876. 

4. In order to carry out the regulations prescribed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Council, the Commissioners of National Education have 
issued the following instructions to their Inspectors, viz. : — 

(a.) That they take care that the Teachers of National Schools 
in localities in which factories are situated, shall be informed 
as to the nature and object of the 12th Section of the Fac- 
tory Act, 1874. 

(b.) That such Teachers be required to give notice to the Inspec- 
tor, at least fourteen days prior to the date appointed 
for the Annual Results Examination of their Schools, if 
any of their pupils, or other young persons, have signified 
their desire to be examined with a view to obtaining “ Cer- 
tificates ” under the Act. 

(c.) That upon receipt of this information the Inspectors shall 
transmit to them the enclosed forms of Notice and “ Exami- 
nation Schedule.” The latter should be prepared by the 
Teacher, in duplicate, at the same time as the ordinary Ex- 
amination Roll, and should contain the names of all those 
referred to at par. (6). 

(d.) That in the case of pupils who had given the necessary number 
of attendances, their names should also be entered on the 
ordinary Examination Roll, &c., and the Teacher required 
to transcribe, on the Promotion Sheet the enclosed form of 
authorization, which should be signed by the Inspector 
before transmitting the list of promotions to the School. 
The Duplicate of the “ Examination Schedule ” should be re- 
turned at the same time as the Promotion Sheet. 

{&■) That Certificate books shall be supplied to Schools through the 
Inspectors, as occasion may require • and that the blocks be 
preserved by Teachers as School Records. 

The Inspectors of National Schools are required to co-operate in every 
way in their power with the Sub-Inspectors of Factories in Ireland, 
whose duty it is to see that the provisions of the Factory Act are 
fully complied with ; and who have received instructions to assist in 
carrying out the Orders of the Lord Lieutenant in Council. 



Ill 



Appendix A. 

Rules and 
Regulations 
of Commis- 
sioners. 
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AppendixA. The Order in Council is as follows : — 

RegSatkms Whereas, by the Twelfth section of the Factory Act, 1874, it is 

of Commis- enacted as follows : — 

sioners. 

“ After the first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
six, for the purpose of this Act and of the Factory Acts, 1833 to 1856, in the 
case ot a factory to which this Act applies, a person of the age of thirteen years 
and under the age of fourteen years shall be deemed to be a child, and not a 
young person, unless he has obtained from a person authorized by the authority 
hereinafter mentioned a certificate of having attained such standard of profi- 
ciency in reading, writing, and arithmetic as may be from time to time pre- 
scribed for the purposes of this Act by that Authority : Provided that any such 
person who previously to the first day of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-six, is lawfully employed in any such factory as a young person 
may continue to be so employed in like manner as if this section had not been 
enacted. 

“ The authority for the purposes of this section shall be 

“ (a.) In England, the Lords of the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Education ; 

“ (Z>.) In Scotland, the Lords of any Committee of the Privy Council ap- 
pointed by Her Majesty on Education in Scotland ; and 

“ (c.) In Ireland, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with the advice of his 
Privy Council. 

The standard of proficiency so prescribed shall be published in the London, 
Edinburgh, or Dublin Gazette, according as it is prescribed by the authority 
in England, Scotland, or Ireland, and shall not have effect until the expiration 
of at least six months after such publication.” 

And whereas the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland 
have duly made a regulation, bearing date the 29th day of February, 
1876, which, after reciting the aforesaid twelfth section of the Factory 
Act, 1874, is as follows : — 

“ And. whereas for the better carrying out of the above-recited provision in 
Ireland., it has been referred to us, the Commissioners of Education, by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to make regulations for the due examination of 
such persons as shall apply for certificates under the aforesaid section, and 
for the granting of certificates to them by persons duly authorized in that 
behalf: 

“ Now we, the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, do hereby 
make the regulations following, that is to say : 

“1. The Inspector, after his yearly visit to a school, will grant such certifi- 
cates as may be required for scholars who have reached the standard prescribed 
by or pursuant to the provisions of any Act for regulating the education of 
children employed in labour. 

“ 2. The. Inspector may depute his assistant, or the classified teacher of the 
school, to sign these certificates. 

“3. Certificates, will be issued for those scholars only who may pass in all 
the three subjects in the prescribed standard, or in a higher standard. 

“4. For the purpose of granting these certificates, the Inspector, or his 
assistant will examine — 

“ («•) Scholars in the school, whether they have made 90 attendances or not, 
or whether after the 1st of March, 1877, they shall have made 100 
attendances or not. 

“ (&.) Other children, not being scholars in the school (allowed by the Mana- 
gers to attend) on the day of Inspection. 
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“5. If there is no school under inspection at which the children of any parish, AppendixA. 
or group of parishes, for whom certificates are required, can conveniently at- — 
tend for examination, application for a special examination may be made by p Ules an(1 
any person interested in procuring such certificates, subject to the following ^ e ° ulatl0 . as 
regulations sIoneT™' 

“ (a.) The application shall be sent to the Inspector for the district not less 
than 14 days before the date at which it is desired that the exami- 
nation should be held. 

“ (b.) The applicant must specify the number of children (not less than 15) 
to be presented for examination, and must undertake — 

“ That all children within the parish, or group of parishes, for 
whom certificates are needed, will be summoned to and allowed 
to attend the examination ; and 

“ That a convenient room will be provided for the examination 
at such day and hour as shall be fixed by the Inspector. 

“6. The applicant must satisfy the Inspector that he is a proper person to 
conduct the preliminary proceedings, and, if necessary, to receive for distribu- 
tion the certificates which may be granted after examination. 

“ And we, the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, hereby re- 
commend — 

“ That the standard of proficiency to be fixed for the purposes of the Act 
shall be regulated by the programme of examination prescribed for Fourth 
Class in National Schools, viz. : — 

“ Reading — Reading intelligently any passage from the Fourth Book of 
Lessons or a book of equal difficulty. 

“Writing — In small hand, eight lines, dictated slowly from a reading book ; 
spelling and handwriting to be considered. 

4t Arithmetic — Compound rules (money, and common weights and measures), 
avoirdupois weight, long measure, liquid measure, time table, square and 
cubical measures, and any measure which is connected with the indus- 
trial occupations of the district.” 

Now we, James, Duke of Abercorn, Lord Lieutenant-General and 
General Governor of Ireland, by and with the advice of Her Majesty’s 
Privy Council in Ireland, under the powers given to us by the Factory 
Act, 1874, and all other powers enabling us in that behalf, do hereby 
order as follows : — 

That the standard of proficiency to be fixed for the purposes of the 
aforesaid Act, shall, for the 'present , be regulated by the programme 
of examination prescribed for Fourth Class in National Schools, viz. : — 

Reading. — Reading intelligently any passage from the Fourth Book 
of Lessons or a book of equal difficulty. 

Writing. — In small hand, eight lines, dictated slowly from a reading 
book ; spelling and handwriting to be considered. 

Arithmetic. — Compound rules (money, and common weights and 
measures), avoirdupois weight, long measure, liquid measure, 
time table, square and cubical measures, and any measure 
which is connected with the industrial occupations of the district. 

And we do hereby further order, that the person authorized to grant 
certificates of attainment in pursuance of the above-recited section of 
the Factory Act, 1874, shall be the Inspector, or the person deputed 
by hiqi, as described in the afore-cited regulation of the Commissioners 
of National Education. 

Given at the Council Chamber in Dublin, the 4th day of March, 

1876. 
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sioners. 



Appendices to Fifty-second Report of Commissioners [1885. 

The following notices have been issued in respect of the Act : — 
Notice to the Teacher of National School. 

Should any pupils of the above-named National School who have given 
the number of attendances required for Results payments be desirous of 
obtaining certificates as having passed in the fourth class, with a view to 
entering a factory under the 12th Section of the Factory Act, 1874, the 
Teacher is requested to transcribe the subjoined form of authorization, for 
the Inspector’s signature, below the list of names entered on the ordinary 
Promotion Sheet. 

In the case of all pupils — whether they have made the prescribed num- 
ber of attendances or not — or of other young persons, not pupils, who 
have signified their desire to be examined, in order to obtain certificates 
under the Act, the Teacher is requested to enter their names, &c., on the 
enclosed “Examination Schedule,” which should be prepared in duplicate, 
and furnished to the Inspector on the day of the Results Examination. 



Form of Authorization. 

“I hereby depute the Teacher of the National School to issue 

to the pupils who have passed in the fourth class such certificates as may be re- 
quired to prove that they have reached the standard of proficiency prescribed 
by or pursuant to the provisions of the Factory Act, 1874.” 

Inspector of National Schools. 

— Date. 



Examination Schedule. 

District No. 

National School. Roll No. , 



Teacher. 

List of Children desirous of obtaining Certificates of Proficiency under Section 
12 of the Factory Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Vic., chap. 44). 



No. 


A. 

Name. 


B. 

Ago last 
Birthday. 


C. 

Results of Examination. 


Reading. 


Writing. 


Arithmetic. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

&c. 













I certify that the children named in the foregoing Schedule have 
passed in the subjects of Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, in the pre- 
scribed programme (see note at foot), except in those cases where a 
cipher is set opposite the name ; and I hereby depute the teacher for 
the time being of the school named on the first page of this Schedule to 
issue accordingly, under his or her hand, for the children against whose 
names no ciphers appear in any of the subdivisions of column C, such 
Certificates as may be required to prove that they have reached the 
standard of proficiency prescribed by or pursuant to the provisions of 
the Factory Act, 1874. 

Given under my hand, this day of , 188 . 

Inspector of National Schools. 

Note. — Programme of proficiency referred to above : — 

Readmy. — Reading, intelligently, any passage from the Fourth Book 
of Lessons, or a book of equal difficulty. 
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Writing . — In small hand, eight lines dictated slowly from a reading A PpendixA . 
hook ; spelling and handwriting to be considered. _ Rules and 

Arithmetic . — Compound rules (money, and common weights and Regulations 
measures), avoirdupois weight, long measure, liquid measure, time table, 
square and cubical measures, and any measure which is connected with 
the industrial occupations of the district. 



Name of Child, 

Age last Birthday, 

Date of Exam n ’ day of 188 — 

No. on Schedule, 



Date day of- 




CERTIFICATE UNDER FACTORY ACT. 

National School. 

I, being the Teacher of the above-named School, do 
hereby, in pursuance of authority for that purpose dele- 
gated to me under the hand of Inspector of 

National Schools, certify that aged 

(last birthday) has passed the requirements for Class 

under the rules of the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland. 

Signed this day of - 188 — 



Signature of Teacher, - 



Factory Children in National Schools. 

Circular issued to Inspectors, August 29, 1876. 

By an Order of tlie Privy Council made on the 11th instant, and 
published in the Dublin Gazette of the 15th instant, the Regulations 
under which Certificates are issued in Ireland for Scholars who have 
reached the standard prescribed by, or pursuant to, the provisions of 
any Act affecting the education of children employed in labour, have been 
slightly modified, and that from and after the 15 th of February, 1877, 
the following is to be the Standard of Proficiency in Reading, Writing, 
and Arithmetic, viz. : — 

Reading . — Reading intelligently any passage from the Fourth Book 
of Lessons published by the Commissioners, or from a book of equal 
difficulty. 

Writing. Writing in Small Hand eight lines dictated slowly from a 

reading book. Spelling and handwriting to be considered. 

Arithmetic . — Compound Buies (Money) and Beduction of Common 
Weights and Measures. 
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XXXIII. 



Regulations T> 

of Commis- KULES as to the PENSIONS of NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 
sioners, (Ieeland), under the Act of Parliament 42 & 43 Vic., cap 74 
(1879). 5 

Extracts prom the Act. 

Section 9. 

offSS Fr ““ “d after the commencement of this Act, every classed teacher 
of a National school shall, unless permitted by the Commissioners of 
Education to continue in the service, retire at the age of sixty-five 

females* ^ ° aSe ma '' eS ’ and at tbe a § 6 si:xt y years in the case of 
Section 6. 

It shall be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant, with the consent of the 
Treasury to grant to any classed teacher of a National school in Ireland 
I'etn-ement from the service, a pension or gratuity according to’ 
the scale, and subject to the provisions contained in the schedule to this 

mamer able UP ° n ^ penSi ° n fund ’ and to be P aid “ tHe prescribed 

If any question arises as to the claim of any person or class of 
pel sons for a pension or gratuity under this Act, it shall be referred to 
the Treasury, whose decision shall be final. 



Rules. 



Section 11. 

th^Ac^Th 16 4? sbaU b ? eonstrued and have effect as part of 

this Act The rules m the schedule to this Act may from time to time 

— of thl^u^ added t0 by the W the 



Schedule. 

Regulations as to Payment of Premiums, &c. 

I- Payment of Premiums. 

tte ?™ p ? s . es of „ tMs schedule, the first division of the first class 
cTassls. ° ™ 10n0f tbefil ' St 0kS3 Shall be regarded as separate 



2. There shall be deducted from the quarterly salary payable to every 
classed teacher appointed after the passing of this Ac^one-fourth paid 
of the premium shown in table A., coluSn 1, against the Te tfthe 

“X 1 0^,17°“' The PI ' emiUm ShaU ° 0t be d “ 

^cb d„e 8 e n 2r^ffi e rtS made ■** 
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3. A teacher in the third class at the time of the passing of this Act may- 
secure the same advantages by submitting to a deduction from his or her 
quarterly salary of the fourth part of the premium shown in table A., 
column 1, against the age at which he or she entered the class. 

[Note — On the teacher furnishing, on the prescribed form, to the National 
School Teachers’ Superannuation Office the necessary particulars as to age, 
&c., he* will receive in reply a statement of the premium payable and of the pen- 
sion thereby secured. The teacher will then have to elect whether or not to come 
within the provisions of the Act.] 

4. A teacher in a class above the third class at the time of the passing 
of this Act will have the option of submitting to a deduction from his 
or her salary of the premium for his or her existing class, as shown 
against the age of entering that class in column 2, 3, or 4, together with 
the premium or premiums for the lower class or classes shown against 
the age of entry into such class, and will be entitled to pension accord- 
ingly. 

[Note. — On the Teacher furnishing, on the prescribed form, to the National 
School Teachers’ Superannuation Office, the necessary particulars as to age, &c., 
he will receive in reply a statement of the charge and pension pertaining to his 
actual class and to each lower class, in order that the teacher may be the better 
enabled to decide. Should the teacher decide only to submit to the stoppage for 
a class lower than his own, such decision will be final (except in the case of pro- 
motion next mentioned) as regards every class above the one selected, including 
the teacher’s own. Should, however, the teacher subsequently obtain promotion he 
will be allowed to take the stoppage and pension of the new class in addition to 
that of the lower class formerly chosen. For example : — A male teacher in the 
second class electing only to pay the third class stoppage will secure the rever- 
sion to a pension of £35. Should he be subsequently promoted to the first 
class, second division, he may secure, in addition to the £35, the difference 
between a second class pension and that of his new class, viz., £14, making £49 
in all ; but the addition of £14 will be made to £35 not £46. His original selec- 
tion of a £35 pension instead of a £46 pension will be final.] 

5. A teacher in the service at the time of the passing of this Act and 
declining to submit to such deductions will have only such rights in re- 
spect to a retiring gratuity as he would have had on the system in force 
at the time of the passing of this Act. 

[Note. — The teacher will, nevertheless, be liable to compulsory retirement 
at the age of sixty-five for males, or sixty for females, under Section 9 of the 
Act.] 

6. Teachers entering the service after the passing of this Act, and 
teachers in the service at the time of the passing of tins Act who elect to 
come in under this scheme, will on promotion be required to submit 
thereafter to a deduction, in addition to the premium already deducted, 
of the amount of premium shown in table A for the class to which pro- 
moted, according to the age on promotion. 



[Note. — This article must be read in conjunction with Art. 9. If the 
teacher does not, on promotion, submit to the increased stoppage, he will not 
have a claim to the pension of the class to which promoted. As to the finality 
of such a decision see note to Art. 4.] 



• In 
and “ h: 



these Notes “ he” may, unless the context clearly forbid it, be read as “ he or she” 
is” as “ his or her,” 

I 2 
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AppeiidixA. 7. If a teacher is or has been appointed in the first instance to a class 
Rules aud above the third, or if on pi’omotion a teacher passes or has passed over a 
Refutations class, he or she shall nevertheless pay in addition to the premium of his 
sioueiT™" or her aottlal class the premium for each lower class. 

[Note — This would not apply, as explained in the note to Art. 4, to the 
case of a teacher promoted who had, while still in the class from which pro 
moted, elected to submit to a stoppage lower than that pertaininv to such class 
lx a teacher in class II., who had elected to pay the premium °and take the 
pension of class III, is promoted to division 1 of class I, and wishes to secure 
the highest pension he can, he will not have to pay the premium of class II but 
he will have to pay the premiums both of division 2 and of division 1 of class 
1., in addition to the premium of class III., and his maximum pension will be 
£77, instead of £88 per annum.] 

8. Teachers in the service at the time of the passing of this Act will 
not be allowed to take advantage of this Act unless they declare their 
election to do so within five years after the passing of this Act : any 
teacher who does not, on or before the thirty-first of March, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty, declare his election to take advantage of 
this Act will, if he afterwards elects to do so, be required to pay all pre- 
mums which would have been payable by Mm if he had elected before 
the said thirty-first of March to take advantage of the Act, together 
with compound interest on such premiums at the rate of three per cent 
per annum. 



, latest date for takin£ ? advantage of the Act will be 15th August 

lO04.J ° 1 

. 9. Notwithstanding any provisions to the contrary, every teacher who 
is at the time of the passing of this Act in a class above the third class 
or who after the passing of this Act, is promoted to or enters a class 
above the third class, may elect to be treated as a teacher in the third 
class, or in any class intermediate between the third class and the class 
in wMch he is actually serving, and shall thereupon be entitled to the 

Fp n u 0n ’c a f d v ab u- *° ae .premiums fixed by this Schedule for the class 
tne benefits oi which he elects to receive. 

[NOTE.—Under this article any teacher, whether now in the service or 

TO f ¥ reaf ! er ’ ma * if he 80 Unfit Ms stoppage 

to that of the third class, the reversionary pension being third class also; or 

fhird classttSL ] 6 S ‘° PPaSe “ d PenSi ° n “ ay b6 tha ‘ ° f th ° SeCOnd Clasa 01 

thitb P’fPff of j tHs ^- ct tlie se veral classes of teachers above 
the thud class shall be deemed to consist of the following numbers 
(hereinafter called the standard numbers ”) ■ that is to say, 



First Class — First Division, . , 150 

First Class — Second Division, . 4-10 

Second Class, . . .1 359 



First Class — First Division, . . 130 

First Class — Second Division, . 350 

Second Class, . . . . 1 550 



Should the teachers actually paying premiums in any class above the 

n^mofeTt reaCl l a E- a ? ytl f letl ! e standard nnmber, a teacher thereafter 
promoted to such higher class shall continue to pay the premiums and he 
entitled to the pension of the class below until a vacancy occurs in 

whence S p’ " pay “S the P remi um of such higher cl 

when he shall be entitled to claim to pay the increased premium r~~~ 
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to his then age, and to secure the pension of the higher class. If the 4p pendi xA. 
total number of male classed teachers paying premiums exceeds five Rui es and 
thousand three hundred, or the total number of female classed teachers Regulations 
exceeds five thousand four hundred, the junior teachers in excess of those °. f Comrais ' 
numbers shall not be entitled to the benefits of this Act until by seniority 
they come within such numbers, and their so coming within such numbers 
shall be held for the purposes of this Act to be their appointment to the 
service. 

[Note. — If the first division of the first class be not full, the number in the 
second division may exceed the standard number, provided the total for the two 
divisions be not exceeded. Similarly, if the first and second divisions of the 
first class together be not full, the number in the second class may exceed the 
standard number, provided the total number allowed for the first and second 
classes be not exceeded. 

If the number allowed for any class be (subject to the above arrangement) 
full, and if a teacher who has temporarily withdrawn from the service return 
thereto, such teacher shall be borne as supernumerary of the class until a vacancy 
occur, when it shall be absorbed by such teacher. The date which determines 
the order of his succession to a vacancy will be that of his return to the service, 
not that of his first appointment to it.] 

11. Each teacher shall be required to produce proof of age. 

[Note The evidence will have to be satisfactory to the National School 

Teachers’ Superannuation Office. The following is the order in which, gene- 
rally, evidence of age will be regarded as satisfactory : — 1 , Registrar’s certificate 
of birth; 2, baptismal certificate, in which date of birth is included; 3, baptis- 
mal certificate (in the case of a Roman Catholic) without the date of birth ; 

4, certified extract from Family Bible or Prayer Book, accompanied by a 
declaration before a Magistrate by a parent or some near relative; 5, such 
declaration alone.] 



[Table. 
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AppendixA. TABLE A. 



Re'ul ^ Annual Premiums payable by Teachers (until 65 years of age for Males 
of^ommis- or 60 years of age for Females) to secure a deferred Pension. 
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As examples of the amount of stoppage, the following show the cases of Appendix A. 
teachers who have elected to pay the full stoppage of their respective classes : — Rul ~ and 

A. — A Male Teacher in the third class, which he entered at the age of 
eighteen, will have to pay 10s. 8d. a year (2s. 8 d. a quarter) until retirement. s ; onera? 

If he serve till sixty-five he will be entitled to the full pension of £35 a year. 

B. A Female Teacher, in the second class, entered the third class at eighteen 

and was promoted to the second class at twenty-three ; she would have to pay 
12s. 8 d. + 6s. (=18s. 8 d.) a year, or 4s. 8 d. a quarter until retirement. If she 
serve till sixty, her full pension would be £34 a year. 

C. — A Male Teacher in the second division of the first class, entered the 
third class at eighteen, was promoted to the second class at twenty-three, and 
to the second division of the first class at twenty-eight ; he would have to pay 
10s. 8£?.+4s. 4c?. + 6s. 8 d. (=£1 Is. 8c?.) a year, or 5s. 5d. a quarter until retire- 
ment. If he serve till sixty-five, he would be entitled to a pension of £60 a 
year. 

D A Female Teacher in the first division of the fust class, entered the third 

class at the age of eighteen, the second class at twenty-three, the second division 
first class at twenty-eight, and the first division at thirty-three ; she would 
have to pay 12s. 8c?. + 6s. + lls. + 17s. 8c?. (=£2 7s. 4c?.) a year, or 11s. 10c?. a 
quarter until retirement. If she serve till sixty, she will be entitled to a 
pension for life of £63 a year. 

The quarterly stoppage payable by a teacher will be notified by the National 
School Teachers’ Superannuation Office at the time such teacher comes under 
the Act, and any subsequent change in the amount, consequent on promotion, 

&c., will also be notified. The teacher will then be required, in making 
application on the prescribed form, for the quarter’s salary, &c., due, to show 
the gross amount of salary, &c., the amount of stoppage, and the net amount. 

The teacher will receive a money order for the net amount, and will acknowledge 
such order to be a full liquidation of his claim in respect of such quarter.] 



II. — Pensions. 

12. A male teacher retiring at sixty-five years of age or upwards, or a 
female teacher retiring at sixty years of age or upwards, shall be entitled 
to pension at the following rates ; provided he or she shall have paid the 
premium of the class. If not, the pension shall be that of the highest 
class for which the premium shall have been paid. 




Class from which Retiring. I Males. Females. 




£ I £ 



1st Class, 1st Division, ... 88 63 

1st „ 2nd „ ... 60 47 

2nd „ 46 34 

3rd 35 25 



1 3. Service after the age of sixty-five for males or sixty for females, even 
if specially permitted, shall not confer any right to an increase of pension 
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Ap pendi x a. Pensions on Voluntary Retirement. 

Relations 14. A male teacher aged fifty-five or upwards, or a female teacher 
of Commis- aged fifty or upwards, may retire on the following rates of pension, viz. : 
Biouers. 

Males. 




Females. 




[Note. — A teacher, entering the service after the 1st January, 1880, will 
not be entitled to the benefit of this article, unless he shall have been in the 
service for at least ten years.] 



Payment of Pensions. 

15. Pensions will be paid quarterly in arrear, on proof being furnished 
of existence and identity. 

[Note. — Pensions will be paid by the Paymaster -General on production 
of a form of declaration provided by his office. Arrangements will be made 
for local payments, so as to involve as little trouble to pensioners as may be 
consistent with security.] 

Gratuities in Case of Disability. 

16. If the Commissioners of Education certify to the Lord Lieutenant 
that they are satisfied that a male teacher under the age of fifty-five or a 
female teacher under the age of fifty, who, in case he or she continued in 
the service until the age for compulsory retirement would be entitled to 
a retiring allowance under this Act, has become incapable from permanent 
infirmity of mind or body to discharge the duties of his or her situation, 
the Lord Lieutenant with the consent of the Treasury, may grant to 
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such teacher a gratuity, or, if the teacher prefers it, a pension on retire- JppmtoxA. 
m ent according to the following scale, and haying regard to the highest Eules and 
class for which such teacher shall have paid the premium. ft Commi”" 



Age on Retire- 1 
ment. 1 


First Class, 
First Division. 


First Class, 
Second Division. 


Second Class. 


Third C 


ass. 


Gratuity. 


Pen- 

sion. 


Gratuity. 


Pen- 

sion. 


Gratuity. 


Pen- 

sion. 


Gratuity. 


Pen- 

sion. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


54 


282 


31 


206 


23 


165 


18 


132 


14 


53 


270 


25 


199 


21 


160 


17 


129 


13 


52 


257 


26 


191 


19 


156 


16 


127 


13 


51 


245 


23 


186 


18 


151 


15 


124 


12 


50 


233 


21 


179 


16 


14G 


14 


121 


11 


49 


220 


19 


172 


15 


142 


13 


118 


10 


48 


207 


18 


165 


14 


137 


12 


116 


10 


47 


195 


16 


158 


13 


133 


11 


113 


9 


46 


182 


15 


151 


12 


128 


10 


111 




45 


169 


13 


144 


11 


124 


9 


108 


8 


44 


166 


12 


136 


10 


118 


8 


105 


8 


43 


142 


11 


127 


9 


113 


8 


101 


7 


42 


129 


9 


119 


9 


107 


7 


98 


7 


41 


115 


8 


110 


8 


102 


7 


94 


6 


40 


102 


7 


102 


7 


96 


6 


91 


6 


39 


100 


7 


100 


7 


95 


6 


91 


6 


38 


98 


6 


98 


6 


94 


6 


91 


6 


37 


95 


6 


95 


6 


93 


5 


91 


5 


86 


93 


5 


93 


5 


92 


5 


91 


5 


35 


91 


5 


91 


5 


91 


5 


91 


5 


34 


83 


5 


83 


5 


83 


5 


83 


5 


33 


76 


4 


75 


4 


75 


4 


75 


4 


32 


68 


4 


68 


4 


68 


4 


68 


4 


31 


60 


3 


60 


3 


60 


3 


60 


3 


30 


52 


3 


52 


3 


52 


3 


52 


3 



sioners. 



III . — Repayment of Premiums. 

17. If a teacher is dismissed or quits the service otherwise than by 
death or retirement on a pension, or retirement on receipt of a gratuity 
in lieu of pension, he shall forfeit all claim to pension or gratuity, but 
the amount deducted from salary from time to time for premiums shall 
be returned to him, either at the time of withdrawal from the service, or 
at any time thereafter, on proof of identity. 

[Note A teacher thus quitting the service, can have the amount of his 

stoppages returned, by applying for it through the manager of the school 
quitted, to the National School Teachers’ Superannuation Office. The money 
will be issued by the Paymaster-General on the order of that office. No interest 
will be allowed on the sum repaid.] 

18. In the event of a teacher, who is dismissed or quits the service, 
re-entering for further service, he or she shall again pay any sum 
which may have been repaid, and also any premiums for the quarter 
years during which he or she may have been out of the service. These 
sums while unpaid shall bear compound interest at the rate of three per 
cent, per annum. They may be paid at once on re-entering the service, 
or the payments may bo spread by deductions from salary over one or 
two years, as the Commissioners shall determine. 

[Note.— If the teacher prefer it, the repayment of premiums previously paid 
back can be remitted, provided that from the date ot his return all his premiums 
be paid at the rate fixed for his then age. For example, suppose C in the 
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AppendlxA. instances given under table A, were to quit the service at the age of thirty-nine 
Kales and after P a J™8 £t0 PP a S es for twenty-one years, he would have £18 6s. 8 d. returned 
Regulations to tlm > ™- : ~ 

of Comrais- Five years at 10.9. 8d. . . . £2 13 4) 

sioners. Eve years „ Ifij. orf . . . . 3 15 0 S £18 6 8 

Eleven years „ £l Is. 8d. . . . 11 18 4> 

If lie re-entered the service at the age of forty, he could either pay this amount 
again, with one year’s interest, and continue at his former stoppage of 5s. 5d. 
a quarter, from the time his previous payments ceased, or he could enter at a 
new stoppage of £1 12s. 4d. + 10s. 4e?. + 13s. (=£2 15s. 8 d.) a year, or 13s. lid 
a quarter.] 

19. A teacher degraded from a higher class shall receive hack any pre- 
miums paid as a consequence of service in such higher class, and shall 
only have a claim to the pension of the class for which he shall after- 
wards pay the premiums. 

[Note.— The teacher will be required to apply to the National School 
Teachers’ Superannuation Office for the return of premiums. No interest will 
be allowed on the sum repaid.] 



Additional Rules made under Clause 11 of the Act, by His 
Grace the Lord Lieutenant, with the consent of the 
Treasury. 

20. The instructions contained in the foregoing Notes to the several 
articles of the schedule shall have the same force of regulation as if they 
formed part of the schedule itself. 



Probationary Service. 

21. For the purposes of the Act, probationary or provisional classed 
service shall reckon as service in the third class. 



Supplementary Pensions for Model School Teachers. 

22. . A Model school teacher paying a premium to secure the pension 
of a simple National school teacher under the Act will be permitted to 
secure on the conditions contained in articles 23 to 34 a supplementary 
pension of any amount he may think desirable, provided that the 
ordinary pension payable at the age for compulsory retirement together 
with the supplementary pension shall not exceed one hundred and twenty 
pounds a year for a male teacher, or ninety pounds a year for a female 
teacher. 

23. The supplementary pension shall become payable if and when 
the ordmary pension shall become payable. If the Model school teacher 
retire on a gratuity in lieu of ordinary pension under Art. 16, he shall 
receive a supplementary gratuity according to the scale sh^wn in Art. 
26, in lieu of a supplementary pension. 

24. The unit of supplementary pension shall be £10 a year, payable 
trum the age for compulsory retirement, viz. 65 years for a male 
teacher and 60 years for a female teacher. No supplementary pension 
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can be secured of less amount than £10. A Model school teacher may 
secure any number of these units of supplementary pension, and in R a i eB a nd 
addition, one proportional part, if necessary, -within the limit of total KeguUthns 
pension fixed by Art. 22. sioners. 

25. If a Model school teacher retire voluntarily on pension before the 
compulsory age under Art. 14, the supplementary pension payable in 
respect of each complete unit of supplementary pension secured by such 
teacher shall be as follows : — 



Age on 
Retirement. 


Supplementary Pension. 


Age on 
Retirement. 


Supplementary Pension. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 






£ 6. d. 




£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


64 


8 19 6 





56 


4 4 1 


7 2 11 


63 


8 1 6 | 





55 


3 17 3 


6 13 4 


62 


7 5 6 





54 


— 


6 3 10 


61 


6 14 1 





53 


— 


5 14 4 


60 


6 0 6 


— 


52 


— 


5 4 9 


69 


5 9 1 


9 4 1 


51 


— 


4 15 3 


58 


5 0 0 


8 8 3 


50 


— 


4 8 11 


67 


4 10 11 


7 15 7 









26. If a model school teacher be permitted, before attaining the age 
for voluntary retirement under Art. 14, to retire under Art. 16 on 
ordinary pension or gratuity on the ground of having become incapable 
from permanent infirmity of mind or body to discharge the duties ot 
his or her situation, such teacher shall receive for each complete unit 
of supplementary pension secured the following supplementary pension 
or supplementary gratuity as the case may be. 



Ago on 
Retirement. 


Supplementary 

Gratuity. 


Supplementary 

Pension. 


Age on 
Retirement. 


Supplement ry 
Gratuity. 


Supplementary 

Pension. 




£ s. 


d. 


£ 8. 


d. 




£ 5. 


d. 


£ 8. d. 


54 


32 0 10 


3 10 


2 


41 


13 1 


4 


0 17 6 


53 


30 13 


7 


3 4 


4 


40 


11 11 


9 


0 15 2 


52 


29 4 


0 


2 18 


7 


39 


11 7 


2 


0 14 6 


61 


27 16 


10 


2 13 


6 


38 


11 2 


10 


0 13 10 


50 


26 9 


6 


2 8 


8 


37 


10 15 


10 


0 13 2 


49 


25 0 


0 


2 4 


1 


36 


10 11 


4 


0 12 7 


48 


23 10 


5 


1 19 


9 


35 


10 6 


10 


0 12 0 


47 


22 3 


2 


1 16 


1 


34 


9 8 


7 


0 10 9 


46 


20 13 


7 


1 12 


6 


33 


8 10 


4 


0 9 6 


45 


19 4 


0 


1 9 


0 


32 


7 14 


7 


0 8 6 


44 


17 14 


7 


1 6 


0 


31 


6 16 


5 


0 7 4 


43 


16 2 


10 


1 2 


11 


30 


5 18 


2 


0 6 3 


42 


14 13 


2 


1 0 


2 
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Appendix A. 27. The premium payable quarterly in respect of each complete unit 

Rules and °f supplementary pension shall be as follows : — 

Regulations 

of Oommis- — — _ 



Age on 

commencing to 
pay for 

Supplementary 

Pension. 


Male Model 
School Teacher. 


Female Model i 
School Teacher, j 


Age on 

commencing to 
pay for 

Supplementary 
Pension. ' 


Male Model 
School Toachor. 


Fomale Model 
Sohool Teacher. 




£ 


s. d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 




£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. d. 


21 


0 


1 9 


0 


2 


11 


43 


0 


5 


7 


0 


10 11 


22 


0 


1 9 


0 


3 


1 


44 


0 


6 


1 


0 


11 10 


23 


0 


1 10 


0 


3 


3 


45 


0 


6 


6 


0 


12 11 


24 


0 


2 0 


0 


3 


5 


46 


0 


7 


0 


0 14 2 


25 


0 


2 1 


0 


3 


7 


47 


0 


7 


7 


0 


15 8 


26 


0 


2 2 


0 


3 


10 


48 


0 


8 


2 


0 


17 5 


27 


0 


2 3 


0 


4 


0 


49 


0 


8 


11 


0 


19 5 


28 


0 


2 4 


0 


4 


2 


50 


0 


9 


9 


1 


1 10 


29 


0 


2 6 


0 


4 


5 


51 


0 


10 


8 


1 


4 11 


30 


0 


2 8 


0 


4 


8 


52 


0 


11 


9 i 


1 


8 9 


31 


0 


2 9 


0 


4 


11 


53 


0 


13 


1 


1 


13 8 


32 


0 


2 11 


0 


5 


3 


64 


0 


14 


7 


2 


0 2 


33 


0 


3 1 


0 


5 


6 


55 


0 


16 


6 


2 


9 9 


34 


0 


3 3 


0 


5 


10 


56 


0 


18 


9 


3 


3 8 


35 


0 


3 6 


0 


6 


3 


57 


1 


1 


8 


4 


7 4 


36 


0 


3 8 


0 


6 


8 


58 


1 


5 


5 


6 14 4 


37 


0 


3 10 


0 


7 


1 


69 


1 


10 


6 


13 


12 6 


38 


0 


4 1 


0 


7 


7 


60 


1 


17 


6 







39 


0 


4 5 


0 


8 


2 


61 


2 


8 


6 







40 


0 


4 7 


0 


8 


8 


62 


3 


6 


6 







41 


0 


4 11 


0 


9 


5 


63 


5 


3 


3 






42 


0 


5 3 


0 


10 


2 


64 


10 


14 


3 




— 



28. A model school teacher permitted to secure one or more units of 
supplementary pension before the 1st December, 1880, will be charged 
the premium for the age at which he became a model school teacher : 
but any teacher so permitted on or after that date will be charged 
according to his age at the time of securing the unit of supplementary 
pension. 

29. The number of Model school teachers at any one time paying 
premiums to secure supplementary pensions shall be limi ted to 250. 
Should applications to join be received at any time from Model school 
teachers in excess of this number, permission to secure supplementary 
pension will be granted, as vacancies occur, according to priority of 
application. 

30. A Model school teacher permitted to secure one or more units of 
supplementary pension may at any time thereafter secure an additional 
unit or units, within the limit fixed by Art. 22, on paying premium 
according to his age : provided that no pension shall be payable under 
Art. 25 in respect of such additional unit or units, unless the premium 
therefor shall have been paid for at least five full years. 

31. If a Model school teacher paying premium for a supplementary 
pension be advanced in grade as a classed teacher so that the ordinary 
pension of his new grade together with his supplementary pension would 
exceed the limit laid down in Art. 22, his premium shall be reduced by 
such a sum as will bring it to the premium required to secure a supple- 
mentary pension equal to the difference between his ordinary pension 
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and the limit fixed by Art. 22, and the supplementary pension secured AppendixA. 
will be held to be reduced accordingly : but no premiums shall be re- Rulesand 
turned to the teacher in respect of sums already paid. Regulations 

of Commis- 

32. If a Model school teacher revert to the position of National sioners. 
school teacher, any premiums paid by such teacher to secure supplemen- 
tary pension shall be returned to him, without interest : and thence- 
forward he shall cease to have any claim to any supplementary pension 
whatsoever. 

33. The premium payable by a model school teacher to secure supple- 
mentary pension will be deducted from the quarterly issues of salary in 
conjunction with the ordinary premiums then deducted. 

34. In all respects not herein specifically provided for the rules 
applicable to ordinary pensions and premiums shall apply to supplemen- 
tary pensions and the premiums necessary to secure them. 



35. In the event of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt making any advance or advances under the 7th section 
of the Act, they may repay themselves the amount of such advances, 
with interest at the rate of 3£ per cent, per annum, out of the first 
monies coming into their hands under the 3rd or 4th section of the 
Act. 



36. Every teacher applying for re-employment after interruption of 
service shall : — 

(i a .) If such interruption has lasted less than five years reckoned 
from the date of quitting one appointment and entering upon 
another, have the option of resuming the payment of premiums 
upon the terms of Rule 18. 

(6.) If such interruption, reckoned as aforesaid, has lasted more 
than five years, but less than ten years, he shall be regarded for 
all the purposes of the said Act as a teacher appointed for the first 
time, his past premiums, if not already repaid to him, being treated 
as so much to his credit, until exhausted in payment of the new 
premiums. 

37. Every teacher falling under Sub-head ( b ) of Rule 36, shall 
produce certificates from the Commissioners of National Education 
that he has satisfied them as to his health in the same manner as if he 
were appointed for the first time. 



Order varying the 2nd and 3rd Clauses of the Regulations in 
the Schedule to the Act. 

His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, by virtue of the 11th 
section of the National School Teachers (Ireland) Act, 1879, and of 
all other powers enabling him in the same behalf, with the consent of 
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AppendixA. the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, appearing by the signa- 
Rules and trn-es of two of them hereunder written, hereby varies the 2nd and 3rd 
Regulations Clauses of the Regulations in the Schedule to the said Act as follows ■ 
of Commis- 

doners. I n the said 2nd Clause the words, “ from the quarterly salary payable ” 
are hereby cancelled, and instead of them shall be inserted “out of the 
quarterly salary, or out of any other money from the votes of Parlia- 
ment periodically payable as remuneration.” 

In the said 3rd Clause the words, “ from his or her quarterly salary ” 
are hereby cancelled, and instead of them shall be inserted, “ out of his 
or her quarterly salary, or out of any other money from the votes of 
Parliament periodically payable to him or her as remuneration,” 



XXXIV. 



Evidence of Age as Required by Teachers’ 
Superannuation Department. 

Extract from, the Act 42 & 43 Vic., cap. 74. 

“ Every Teacher shall be required to produce Proof of Age.” 

The evidence will have to be satisfactory to the National School 
Teachers’ Superannuation Office ; and Teachers must comply with any 
instructions in the matter of proof of age received from that office. 

The following is the order in which Evidence of Age will be regarded 
as satisfactory : — 

1. Registrar’s Certificate of Birth. 

Such Certificates can generally be obtained by persons bom in England 
since 30th June, 1837, from the Registrar-General, Somerset House 
London; by those born in Scotland since 31st December, 1854, from 
the General Register Office, -Edinburgh ; and by those born in Ireland 
since 1st January, 1864, from the Registrar-General, Charlemont House 
Dublin ; or from the Superintendent Registrar of the District in which 
the birth took place. Should the Certificate not contain the Christian 
Name of the Teacher, a Statutory Declaration that it refers to him, made 
by a parent or some other person able to speak positively to the fact 
must be produced in support of it. 

Where Evidence under this head is procurable, no other will be 
accepted. 

2. Baptismal Certificate in wbicb date of birth is included. 

3. Baptismal Certificate (in case of a Roman Catholic) without 

date of birth. 



. A T) Certifi . cate of Baptism should be a copy of the entry thereof 
in a Parochial or other Register, signed by the Clergyman in whose 
possession the Register is, and certified by him to be a true extract. 
Under 33 & 34 Vic., cap. 97, it must bear a penny Inland Revenue 
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Statements by Parish Priests, &q., on the testimony of other parties 
will not be received in place of such Certificates. 

4. Certified Extract from Family Bible or Prayer Book, accom- 
panied by a Declaration made before a Magistrate by a 
parent or some near relative. 

Declarations should be drawn upon paper bearing an Impressed 
2s. 6d General Duty Stamp, which may be obtained at a Local Stamp 
Office. [33 & 34 Vic., cap. 97.] The Book containing the entry of 
Bil'th must be produced to the Magistrate at the time of making the 
Declaration, and must be mentioned in the Declaration as having been 
so produced. ° 



AppcndtoA ■ 

Rules and 
Regulations 
of Commis- 
sioners.-' 



5. A Declaration made before a Magistrate by some relative (pre- 
ferably a parent), or friend who has known the Teacher from 
infancy. 



The Declaration must be made on paper bearing an Impressed 
2s. 6 d. General Duty Stamp. The Declarant should state the precise 
circumstances which enable him to call to mind the time of the event 
to which he declares. 



Petty Sessions or other adhesive stamps cannot be accepted on 
Declarations. 

Evidence under Heads 4 or 5 will not be accepted unless it can be 
shown that evidence under Heads 1, 2, or 3 is not procurable. 



XXXV. 

Registrars’ Certificates of Age of Pupils at reduced Cost. 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, 41 Vic., c. 16, s. 104. 

Order of Secretary of State prescribing Form of Requisition for 
Certified Copy of Entry of Birth in Register. 

, Whereas by section 104 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1878 it 
is enacted as follows : — Where the age of any child is .required to’he 
ascertained or proved for the purposes of this Act, or for any purpose 
connected with the elementary education or employment in labour of 
such child, any person, on presenting a written requisition in such form 
and containing such particulars as may he from time to time prescribed 
by a Secretary of State, and on payment of such fee, not exceeding one 
stullmg, as a Secretary of State from time to time fixes, shall be entitled 
to obtain, in Ireland, a certified copy under the hand of the Registrar 
or Superintendent Registrar under the Registration of Births and 
Deaths (Ireland) Act, of the entry in the register under that Act of the 
-Birth of the child named in the requisition. 

Now, I, the Right Honourable Richard Assheton Cross, one of Her 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, in pursuance of the power given 
to me as aforesaid, hereby order as follows : — 

The requisition to be made under the enactment above recited to 
obtain a certified copy under the hand of the Registrar, or Superintendent 
Registrar, of an entry of birth in the Register, shall be in the form set 
forth m the Schedule to this order, and the fee to be paid to the 
Registrar shall be sixpence for each such certified copy furnished by him 
under the same enactment. 
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(Form of Application). 

Factory and Workshop Act, 1878. 

Requisition for a certified Copy of an Entry of Birth for the purposes 
of the above Act, or for any purpose connected with the elementary 
education or employment in labour of a child. 

To the Registrar or Superintendent Registrar having the custody of 
the Register in which the birth of the undermentioned child is registered : 
I, the undersigned, hereby demand, for the purposes above mentioned 
or some or one of them, a certificate of the birth of the child named in 
the subjoined schedule. 



Christian Name and 
Surnamo of tlio 
Child of whose ago 
a Certificate is 
required. 


Names of the Parents of such Child. 


Where such Child 


In what yoar 
suoh Child 
was born. 


Father 


Mother. 


was horn. 











Dated this day of 



Signature, 

Address, 

Occupation,. 

Home Office, 

10th December, 1878. 



XXXVI. 

Leases for Schools (Ireland) Act, 1881 (44 & 45 Vic., c. 65.) 

An Act to facilitate leases of land for the erection thereon of 

Schools and Buildings for the promotion of Public Education 

in Ireland. 

Whereas it is expedient to provide greater facility for obtaining 
leases of land of sufficient duration to enable the erection of schools and 
teachers’ residences for the purposes of public education in Ireland : 

Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the autho- 
rity of the same, as follows : 

1. In the construction of this Act the words “ grantor,” “ lessor,” and 
“ person ” shall extend to and include any body corporate. 

The word “ entitled ” shall mean entitled either legally or equitably. 

The word “ settlement ” shall mean every assurance or connected set 
of assurances, whether by articles, agreement, deed, will, Act of Parlia- 
ment, or otherwise, by which lands are or shall be limited in a course 
of settlement or be agreed so to be settled. 

The words “ public education ” shall include education provided in 
return, for periodical payments as well as purely gratuitous or free 
education. 
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2. Every person hereinafter described entitled in possession to any AppendmA. 
estate or interest hereinafter specified in lands in Ireland, or to the R ul ^~^d 
receipt of the income thereof, whether or not such estate or interest Regulations 
shall be subject to any mortgage or other incumbrance (provided the °. f Comm is- 
mortgagee or incumbrancer shall not be in possession), shall have power sl0 aers ‘ 

to make leases of any part of the said lands (other than the mansion- Power of 
house and demesne or pleasure grounds usually occupied with such makin S 
mansion-house), and not exceeding in the whole one statute acre for the lease * 
purposes and periods of time and subject to the covenants and conditions 
hereinafter provided (that is to say) 

(a.) Her Majesty the Queen and her successors and the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests : 

(b.) Tenants in fee-simple or fee-farm, or in tail general or special, 
or in quasi entail : 

(c.) Tenants for their own lives or pur autre vie : 

(d.) Married women entitled to any estate above described under 
letters (a.), ( b .), and (c.) for their separate use, and whether re- 
strained or not from anticipation : 

( e .) Tenants by the courtesy of England : 

(f.) Husbands seized in right of their wives or by entireties with 
their wives, provided every such wife shall be a concurring party 
in any lease under their act : 

(g.) Corporations lay, eleemosynary, and collegiate, whether aggregate 
or sole : 

( h .) Trustees of charities or for public purposes, provided any lease 
to be made by any such trustees under this Act shall be approved 
of under the seal of the Commissioners of Charitable Donations 
and Bequests for Ireland : 

(i.) Trustees under any will or settlement, provided that no lease to 
be made under this Act by any such trustees shall be valid without 
the consent in writing of any person whose consent may be re- 
quisite under such will or settlement to the exercise of any power 
of sale or exchange or any leasing power therein contained. 

3. In case any person (not being a trustee) who would be entitled to Provision 
make a lease under this Act shall happen to be under any of the dis- case of 
abilities hereinafter mentioned, the power to lease under this Act shall lability, 
be exercised in his or her name or behalf in the following manner ; 

(that is to say), if an infant, by his or her guardian or guardians, or by 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, if such person have no guardian ; if 
lunatic or idiot or non compos mentis , then by the committee of the 
estate, and if there shall be no such committee then by the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland : Provided always, that no such lease of land belonging 
to an infant, lunatic, idiot, or person non compos mentis shall be valid 
without the consent of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland obtained by a 
summary petition to him by some person interested. 

4. A lease under this Act may be made of any quantity of land not Limitation 
exceeding one acre statute measure for a site for a school or schools and of lease, 
playground, or other accommodation in connexion therewith, or for 
teachers’ residences, for any term not exceeding nine hundred years, nor 

less than ninety-nine years, at a nominal rent. 

5 . Every such lease shall imply the following covenants, conditions, Covenants 
and agreements as fully as if they were therein expressly inserted on the itDI> 

K 
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Appendix!. part 0 f the lessees or grantees in such lease and their successors, or, as 
Ellies and *l“ e case ma 7 be> their heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns, that 
Regulations is to say : 
of Commis- , ^ ~ 

sioners. Covenant to expend upon the premises demised the sum agreed 

on as the consideration for the lease within a period to be specified 
in such lease commencing from the date thereon : 

(2.) To pay the rent, and all taxes and impositions payable on the 
tenant’s part : 

(3.) To repair, maintain, and keep the demised premises and all im- 
provements thereon in good repair during the term : 

(4.) That the said premises shall not be used or applied for any other 
purposes than those to be expressed in the lease : 

Conditions (5) that if the demised premises shall for a period of three 
years continuously cease to be used for any of the said expressed 
purposes, it shall be lawful for the lessor, or his, her, or their suc- 
cessors in estate, to re-enter ; and (6) that it shall also be lawful for 
the said lessor, his, her, or their successors in estate, at all times to 
enter and inspect the premises (and all such implied covenants and 
conditions shall enure for the benefit of the persons who would, if 
no such lease had been made, have been entitled for the time bem» 
to the possession of the lands therein comprised, or the receipt of 
any rents thereof). 



Form of 



Effect of 
lease. 



Short title. 



6. Every lease made under tills Act shall be by indenture sealed and 
delivered in the presence of at least one witness, and a counterpart of 
such lease shall be executed by the grantees or. lessees therein named 
and delivered to the lessor or grantor. 

7. Every lease made pursuant to this Act shall be effectual to bind 
the lessor or grantor and his, her, and their successors, heirs, executors 
and administrators and assigns, and all persons deriving under the same 
title or settlement as the said lessor or grantor, and notwithstanding anv 
entail, law, or custom to the contrary, and whether or not there shall be 
any leasing power contained in any such settlement by deed or will or 
belonging or annexed to the estate of such grantor or lessor, but so as 

Q ^P^^dine or Interfere with any such other power. 

8. This Act maybe cited as the Leases for Schools (Ireland) Act, 1881. 



Patent Granting Supplemental Charter to the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland. 

Victoria, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, and so forth. To 
all unto whom these presents shall come, greeting. 

Whereas, the Body Corporate and Politic of Commissioners of National 
Education in. Ireland was incorporated under and by virtue of our Charter 
m Letters Patent under the Great Seal of that part of Our United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, called Ireland, bearing date the 
Twenty-sixth day of August, in the Ninth year of our Reign, being in 

whdT •°/ ( ?v U l t L0rd 0ne Tko’fand Eight Hundred and Forty-five, tnd 
winch said Charter was enrolled in the Office of the Rolls of Our High 
Court of Chamcmy m Ireland, on the First day of September One 

the ten ° r 0f » 

i* 116 ! 0 ^ 00 of Go<i of tte United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, and so forth To 
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“all to whom these presents shall come, greeting. Whereas, in order ^-ppendixA. 

“to promote the welfare, by providing for the Education of the Poor of EuI , 

“ Ireland, it is expedient that the Commissioners of National Education BamUttau 
“ in Ireland should be invested with the powers and privileges herein °. f Ckmmis- 
“ contained. Know ye therefore, that We, of our special grace, certain si<mets ’ 

“ knowledge, and mere motion, by and with the advice and consent of our 
“ right trusty and well-beloved Counsellor, William Baron Heytesbury, 

“Knight Grand Cross of the most Honorable Military Order of the 
“ Bath, our Lieutenant-General and General Governor of Ireland, and 
“according to the tenor of our Letter, under our Privy Signet and 
“ Boyal Sign Manual, bearing date at our Court at St. James’s, the 
“ Seventh day of August, One Thousand Eight Hundred and Eorty-five, 

“in the Ninth Year of our Reign, and now enrolled in the Rolls of our 
“High Court of Chancery in Ireland, have granted, constituted, and de- 
“ dared, and by these presents for Us, our Heirs and Successors, We do 
“ grant, constitute, and declare, that the Most Reverend Father in God, 

“our trusty and right entirely beloved Cousin and Counsellor, Richard, 
“Archbishop of Dublin, Primate of Ireland, our trusty and well-beloved 
“ the Most Reverend Archbishop Daniel Murray, our trusty and well- 
“ beloved Franc Sadlier, Doctor in Divinity, Provost of Trinity College, 

“Dublin, our right trusty and well-beloved Counsellor, Sir Patrick 
“ Bellew, Baronet, our trusty and well-beloved Richard Wilson Greene, 

“ Esquire, our Solicitor-General in that part of our said United Kingdom 
“ called Ireland, our trusty and well-beloved Pooley Shuldham Henry, 

“Doctor in Divinity, our trusty and well-beloved John Richard 
“ Oorballis, Esquire, one of our Counsel at Law, our trusty and well- 
“ beloved Alexander Macdonnell, Esquire, and our trusty and well-beloved 
“ Charles William Fitzgerald, commonly called the Marquis of Kildare, 

“ Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, and all and every 
“ other person and persons who shall from time to time be appointed 
“ Commissioner's of National Education in Ireland, by the Lord 
“ Lieutenant or other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland for the 
“ time being (the said Commissioners, and all and every other person 
“and persons so appointed by the Lord Lieutenant or other Chief 
“ Governor or Governors of Ireland for the time being, to be removable 
“ at his or their pleasure), shall be for ever hereafter one Body Corporate, 

“ called ‘ The Commissioners of National Education in Ireland! and then 
“by the name of ‘Commissioners of National Education in Ireland! 

“ into one Body Corporate and Politic, in deed, fact, and name for ever, 

“We do, for Us, our Heirs and Successors, erect, constitute, establish, 

“ confirm, and declare, by these presents, and We do for Us, our Heirs, 

“ and Successors, grant and declare that by the same name of ‘ The 
“ Commissioners of National Education in Ireland ,’ they shall have 
“ perpetual succession, and that they and their successors by that name, 

“ from time to time, and at all times hereafter, shall be able and capable 
“ in Law, without our licence in Mortmain, to have, take, purchase, 

“ receive, hold, enjoy, and retain to them and their Successors, in fee 
“ and perpetuity, any manors, lands, tenements, rents, annuities, privi- 
“ leges, liberties, possessions, and hereditaments of what kind, nature, or 
“ quality soever in Ireland, not exceeding, in the whole, the clear yearly 
“ value of Forty Thousand Pounds Sterling. And moreover to purchase 
“ and acquire any goods and chattels whatsoever, and also to take and 
“ receive any sum or sums of money, or any manner or portion of goods 
“ and chattels that shall to them be given, granted, devised, or bequeathed, 

“by any person or persons, Bodies Corporate and Politic capable of 
“making a gift or devise thereof, and therewith and thereout to erect, 

“ maintain, and support in all places of that part of our said United 

K 2 
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Appendix A. “Kingdom called Ireland, where they shall deem the same to he most 
.Rules and “ necessary and convenient, such and as many schools as they shall 
Regulations “ think proper. And also to give, grant, alien, assign, and dispose of 
of Commis- « any manors, lands, tenements, rents, hereditaments, goods, and chattels, 
sioners. « an( } to do and execute all and singular other matters and things 
“ necessarily thereunto. And also to give and grant any lease or leases 
“ of any lands or tenements belonging to, or which may hereafter belong 
“ to the said Body Corporate and Politic for any term not exceeding 
“ Three lives or Thirty-one years, provided that any such alienation, and 
“that every such lease or leases be made with the approbation of the 
“ major part of the Members of the said Body Corporate then present (such 
“ major part being at least three in number), and every lease so to be made 
“ shall be of lands in possession, and not in reversion. And We do also 
“for Us, our Heirs and Successors, give and grant to every subject 
“ and subjects whatsoever of Us, our Heirs and Successors, whether 
“ incorporated or not incorporated, special license, power, faculty, and 
“ authority, to give, grant, sell, alien, assign, dispose, or bequeath unto 
“ the said Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, and their 
“ successors, for the use and benefit of them and their successors, any 
“ manors, lands, tenements, rents, privileges, liberties, possessions, and 
“ hereditaments, of what nature or kind soever, within that part of Our 
“ said United Kingdom called Ireland, so as the same do not exceed in 
“ the whole the clear yearly sum of Forty Thousand Pounds sterling • 
“ and that the said Body Corporate and their successors, by the name 
“ of ‘ The Commissioners of National Education in Ireland] shall and 
“may plead and be impleaded, sue and be sued, answer and be 
“ answered, defend and be defended, in all or any courts or places, 
“and before . any Judges, Justices, Officers of Us, our Heirs and 
“ Successors, in all and singular actions, pleas, suits, plaints, matters, 
“ and demands of what kind or quality soever they shall be, in the 
“ same manner and form, and as fully and amply as any of our subjects 
“ our realm, may or can do, sue or be sued, plead or be impleaded, 
“ answer or be answered unto, defend or be defended. And that the 
“ said Body Corporate shall and may have and use a common seal for 
“ the affairs and business of National Education in Ireland, and that it 
“ shall and may be lawful for the said Body Corporate and their 
“ successors, the same seal from time to time, to change, alter, or make 
“ new, as to them shall seem proper. And We do hereby for Us, our 
“ Heirs and Successors, ordain, declare, and direct that, whenever the 
“ said Commissioners, or either or any of them, or any other person or 
“ persons to be appointed in their place or in succession to them, or any 
“ °f them, shall by death, resignation, removal, or otherwise, cease to 
“be a Commissioner or Commissioners of National Education in 
“ Ireland, then and in every such case' it shall and may be lawful for 
“ the Lord Lieutenant, or other Chief Governor or Governors of Ire- 
“ land, for the time being, by warrant under hand and seal, to appoint 
^ one other person in the place and stead of any such person so ceasing 
“tobe such Commissioner respectively, and any such person so to be 
{ appointed shall accordingly be and become one of the Commissioners 
“of National Education in Ireland, and member of the Corporation 
“ hereby constituted. And We do hereby for Us, our Heirs and 
“Successors, grant, declare, and appoint, that it shall and may be 
‘lawful for the Lord Lieutenant, or other Chief Governor or 
‘ Governors of Ireland, for the time being, if it shall appear fit to him 
2? *. r ^P e ctively, to increase the number of the Commissioners of 
(( National Education in Ireland : Provided, however, that the whole 
number of persons intended by virtue of these presents to be incor- 
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ii porated as aforesaid, do not at any time exceed fifteen, but may AppendUA. 
“consist of any less number. Lastly, We do, by these presents, for R n i e3aI1 ,i 
n u s our Heirs and Successors, grant unto the said Body Corporate, Regulations 
“by ’the name of ‘ The Commissioners of National Education in L™-«Com , ms. 
it i an d,’ and to their successors, that these our Letters Patent, or the 
“ enrolment hereof, shall be in and by all things, good, firm, valid, 

11 sufficient, and effectual in the law, according to the true intent and 
“ meaning thereof, and shall be taken, construed, and adjudged in the 
ii moa t favourable and beneficial sense for the best advantage of the said 
■> Body Corporate, and their successors, as well in all courts of 
“records as elsewhere, and by all and singular the officers and 
“ministers, whomsoever and wheresoever of Us, our Heirs and 
“Successors. Provided always, that these our Letters. Patent be 
II enrolled in our High Court of Chancery in Ireland within the space 
ii 0 f six calendar months next ensuing the date hereof. In witness 
“whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be made Patent. 

“ j fitness, William Baron Heytesbury, our Lieutenant-General and 
ii General Governor of Ireland, at Dublin, the Twenty-sixth day of 
u August, in the Ninth year of Our Beign.” And whereas the Body 
Corporate and Politic of the said Commissioners of National Education 
in Ireland at present consists of the following named persons — that is 
to say, the Right Honorable Patrick Lord Bellew, formerly Sir Patrick 
Bellow, Baronet, the Reverend Pooley Shuldkam Henry, Doctor of 
Divinity, the Right Honorable Alexander Macdonnell, formerly 
Alexander Macdonnell, Esquire, and the Right. Honorable Charles 
William Eitzgerald, commonly called the Marquis of Kildare, being 
four of the Commissioners named in and created Members of the said 
Body Corporate and Politic by the said Charter, and of the Right 
Honorable Maziere Brady, our Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Robert 
Andrews, Esquire, Q.C., nL.D., James Gibson, Esquire, the Verj 
Reverend Walter Meyler, Doctor of Divinity, Jeremiah John Murphy, 

Esquire, Master in Chancery, the Right Reverend William Higgin, 

Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe.the Honorable Mountifort Longheld, 

LL.n., Judge of our Landed Estates Court, Ireland, the Right 
Honorable Thomas O’Hagan, our Attorney-General in Ireland, being 
ei“ht of the said Commissioners, since duly appointed in the manner 
prescribed by the said Charter. And whereas, in and by the said 
Charter, it was provided that the number of persons intended by virtue 
thereof to be incorporated, should not at any time exceed fifteen, but 
might consist of any less number. And whereas, in order further to 
promote the welfare by providing for the education of the poor of 
Ireland, it appears to Us expedient that the number of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland should be increased., so that 
the persons constituting the said Body Corporate and Politic should 
not at any time exceed Twenty, of whom Ten and not more than Ten, 
shall be Protestants, and Ten and not more than Ten shall be Roman 
Catholics, but that the said persons constituting the said Body Cor- 
porate and Politic may consist at any time of a less number than 
Twenty. And, further, that to make up the number of said Commis- 
sioners to Twenty, as aforesaid, the persons next hereinafter named 
shall be forthwith created Members of the said Body Corporate and 
Politic in conjunction with the present Members thereof herembefore 
set forth — that is to say, the Right Honorable Edwin Ricnard^ mdharn, 

Earl of Dunraven, the Right Honorable James Henry Monahan, Lord 
Chief Justice of our Common Pleas in Ireland, the Right Honorable 
David Richard Pigot, Lord Chief Baron of our Exchequer in Ireland, 

James Anthony Lawson, Esquire, el.d., our Solicitor-General m Ire- 
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-AyymMxA. land, the Reverend John Hall, Laurence Waldron, Esquire, m . p ., John 
Rules and Rentaigne, Esquire, and J ohn O’Hagan, Esquire. Know ye, therefore 
Regulations that We, of our special grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion, by 
“/ ^ omm,s ‘ and with the advice and consent of our right trusty and right well- 
sioners. b e i 0Te d Cousin, and Councillm-, George William Frederick Earl of 
Carlisle, K.G., our Lieutenant-General and General Governor of that 
part of our said United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland called 
Ireland ; and, according to the tenor and effect of our Letter, under our 
Privy Signet and Loyal Sign Manual, bearing date at our Court at 
St. James’s, the twentieth day of February, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-one, in the twenty-fourth year of our Reign, and now 
enrolled in the Rolls of our High Court of Chancery in Ireland aforesaid 
have granted, constituted, and declared, and by these presents for Us, our 
Heirs and Successors, We do grant, constitute, and declare, that 
the Right Honorable Patrick Lord Beliew, the Reverend Pooler 
Shuldham Henry, Doctor of Divinity, the Right Honorable Alexander 
Macdonnell, the Right Honorable Charles William Fitzgerald, commonly 
called the Marquis of Kildare, the Right Honorable Maziere Brady, our 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Robert Andrews, Esquire, q.c., ll.d., James 
Gibson, Esquire, the Very Reverend Walter Meyler, Doctor of Divinity 
Jeremiah John Murphy, Esquire, Master in Chancery, the Right 
Reverend William Uigghi, Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, the 
Honorable Mountifort Longfield, ll . d ,, Judge of our Landed Estates 
Court, Ireland, the Right Honorable Thomas O’Hagan, our Attorney- 
General in Ireland, the Right Honorable Edwin, Richard Windham Earl 
of Dunraven, the Right Honorable James Henry Monahan, Lord Chief 
Justice of our Common Pleas in Ireland, the Right Honorable David 
Richard Pigot, Lord Chief Baron of our Exchequer in Ireland, James 
Anthony Lawson, Esquire, ll.d., our Solicitor-General in Ireland, the 
Reverend John Hall, Laurence Waldron, Esquire, M.p., John Lentaigne 
Esquire, and John O’Hagan, Esquire, be the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland, and all and every other person and persons who 
Shan from time to time be appointed a Commissioner or Commissioners 
of National. Education m Ireland, by the Lord Lieutenant or other 
Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland for the time being (the said 
Commissioners, and all and every other person and persons so appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant or other Chief Governor or Governors of 
Ireland, for the time being, to be removable at his or their pleasure) to 
be for ever hereafter one Body Corporate and Politic in deed and in 
name, and that the said Body Corporate shall be called “ The Com- 
missioners of National Education in Ireland," and them by the name 
of The Commissioners of National Education m Ireland:' into one 
Body Corporate and Politic, in deed, fact, and name, for ever, for Us 
our Hen-s and Successors, to direct, constitute, establish, confirm and 
declare ; and that the said Commissioners c-f National Education in 
Ireland shall exercise and enjoy all and singular the gifts, grants, 
liberties, privileges and immunities, possessions, real and personal, 
Letttr'T p r t b + an ^ Aot 0 T Aots of Parliament, or by the said recited 
and latfflf ’ °- b J n LetterS Patent S raIlted and c <®fi™ied unto, 
St ^ Uy a “ q T ed Jr the sa ul Body Corporate and Politic, or which 
mi ht be exercised and enjoyed by them as members for the time being 
do b sald cor P OTa tion ami not hereby altered or amended. And Wi 
Us ’ ,°“ Helrs and Successors, ordain, declare, and direct, 
otW^e™ be Sald 0omim ssionei-s, or either or any of them, or any 
to them O, P ers „ 0 ™ t0 be appointed in their place or in succession 
to them, or any of them, shall by death, resignation, removal or 
o herwise, cease to be a Commissioner or Commissioners of National 
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Education in Ireland, that then and in every such ease it shall and AppauUxA. 
may he lawful for the Lord Lieutenant, or other Chief Governor or R nlo s an j 
Governors of Ireland for the time being, by Warrant, under Hand and Regpafcraj 
Seal, to appoint one other person in the place and stead of any such s ° one 0 r “ mls " 
person so ceasing to be such Commissioner, respectively, so, however, 
that in case at the time of such appointment the minority in number of 
the members of the said Body Corporate and Politic shall be Protestants, 
the person so to be appointed shall be a Protestant, and in case at the 
time of such appointment the minority in number of the members of the 
said Body Corporate and Politic shall be Roman Catholics, the person 
so to be appointed shall be a Roman Catholic ; it being our intention, 
that as far as practicable, one-half of the Members of the said Body 
Corporate and Politic .shall always be Protestants, and the other half 
Roman Catholics ; and every such person so to be appointed shall 
accordingly be and become one of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland, and member of the Corporation by the said recited 
Letters Patent, and by these our Letters Patent to be constituted. 

And We do hereby for Us, our Heirs and Successors, grant, declare, and 
affirm, that it shall and may be lawful for the said Lord Lieutenant, or 
other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland for the time being, if it 
shall appear fit to him or them respectively, to keep up the full number 
of twenty persons as Commissioners of National Education in Ireland ; and 
that at all times, so long as the said full number of twenty persons shall 
be kept up, ten and not more than ten of such persons shall be persons 
professing the Roman Catholic religion. Provided, however, that the 
whole number of persons intended by virtue of such Letters Patent to 
be incorporated as aforesaid, do not at any time exceed twenty, but may 
consist of any less number. And further, We do hereby for Us, our Heirs 
and Successors, grant, declare, and appoint, that the said recited Letters 
Patent, dated the Twenty-sixth day of August, in the Ninth year of 
Our Reign, are to be in all respects confirmed, save as to so much 
thereof as relates to the names, number, and religious profession of the 
persons as aforesaid hereafter to constitute the members of the said 
Corporation, and the appointments to be from time to time made in 
future of the persons to fill the place of members ceasing to be Com- 
missioners as aforesaid. And lastly, We do by these presents, for Us, 
our Heirs and Successors, grant unto the said Body Corporate, by the 
name of “ The Commissioners of National Education in Ireland" and 
to their successors, that these, our Letters Patent, or the enrolment 
hereof, shall be in and by all things, good, firm, valid, sufficient, and 
effectual in the law, according to the true intent, and meaning thereof, 
and shall be taken, construed, and adjudged in the most favourable and 
beneficial sense, for the best advantage of the said Body Corporate and 
their successors, as well in all Courts of Records as elsewhere, and by 
all and singular the Officers and Ministers whomsoever and wheresoever 
of Us, our Heirs and Successors : Provided always, that these our 

Letters Patent be enrolled in the Rolls of our High Court of Chancery 
in Ireland, within the space of six calendar months next ensuing the 
date hereof. In Witness whereof We have caused these our Letters to 
be made Patent. Witness, George William Frederick, Earl of Carlisle, 
our Lieutenant-General and Genera) Governor of Ireland, at Dublin, the 
Eleventh day of March, in the Twenty-fourth Tear of our Reign. 

Ralph Cusack, Clerk of the Crown and Hanaper. [seal.] 

Enrolled in the Office of the Rolls of Her Majesty’s High Court of 
Chancery in Ireland, on the Twenty-sixth day of March, One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Sixty-one. 

John Reilly. 
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RerahHons E'ORM of LEASE to COMMISSIONERS of NATIONAL EDUCATION, 

of Commis- 
sioners. This Indenture made the day of in the Year of our 
Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and Between 

of the first part of the second part : and The Commissioners of 

National Education in Ireland of the third part. Whereas the 
said Commissioners, by Her Majesty’s Royal Charter, bearing date the 
26th day of August, in the year of our Lord One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Forty-five, have been incorporated, and are by said Charter 
empowered to take and hold lands as therein mentioned. And Whereas 
the object of the system of National Education is to afford combined liter- 
ary and moral, and separate religious instruction, to children of all 
persuasions, as far as possible, in the same school, upon the fundamental 
principle, that no attempt shall be made to interfere with the peculiar 
religious tenets of any description of Christian pupils. And Whereas 
the management of such schools belongs to the respective Local Patrons 
thereof, who have the power of appointing the Teachers, subject to the 
approbation of the said Commissioners, and of removing them of their 
own authority. And Whereas the said desirous that a National 
School, to be called National School, should be established on the 
principles aforesaid, on the lot of ground hereinafter demised. And 
Whereas the sum required for the building and erecting the said intended 
School-house, and the finishing and furnishing thereof, amounts to the 
sum of And Whereas application hath been made to the said Com- 
missioners of National Education to approve of a Grant in aid of the 
sum so required. And Whereas the sum of sterling has been 
raised,, or is intended to be raised by voluntary contribution or local 
subscriptions towards. defraying the expenses of the building, finishing 
and furnishing, said intended School-house. And Whereas the safd 
Commissioners of National Education have, in order to promote the 
establishment of the said School, by Minute bearing date the day 
of m the year of our Lord approved of the sum of sterling, to 
make up the said estimated sum of sterling, being paid out of the funds 
T ? „ A “Lament to the Commissioners of Public W orks for the erection 

of National Schools m Ireland. And the said has been nominated as 
Patron of the said, intended National School, and has been approved of by 
the said Commissioners. Now this Indenture Witnesseth that the 
said m order to promote the said object, and in consideration of the said 

' f lm ”, fcbe sald Commissioners of National Education so approved to 

be. paid as aforesaid, doth by these presents grant and demise unto the 
said Commissioners of National Education, all that Lot of Ground de- 
scribed in the Map thereof, on these Presents delineated, situate in the 
Townland of Parish of Barony of and County of con- 
tammg and bounded To hold the same to the said Commissioners 
ol National Education in Ireland, from the day of the date of these 
Iresents for and during Yielding therefor, during the said term, 
the Rent of One Penny on the Feast of St. Michael, in every year if 
same shall be demanded. And it is hereby declared, that every school 
to be kept on the Premises hereby demised shad be subject to the Rules 
a id Regulations of the said Commissioners, which are applicable to 

' It ^^K d i m th ? m ’ T, d the P™ oi pal of which Rules are specified 
“.r,? endorsed hereon and signed by the Secretaries of the 

said Commrssioners, and to such further and other Rules and Regulations 
th™ ■ I .°, ommiSB “ ners > a3 may, from time to time.be framed by 
them, m strict accordance with the fundamental principle above men- 
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tioned ; and it is hereby agreed, that from and after the day of the date Appen&uA. 
of these presents the said School-honse shall be kept in repair by the said Kule3 an4 
Commissioners. Provided Always, and it is hereby further expressed Regulations 
and declared to be the true intent and meaning of these Presents, and of 
the several Parties hereto, that if the said his Heirs, Executors, 
Administrators, or Assigns, shall pay or cause to be paid to the said 
Commissioners of Public Works, or their Successors, all such Sum or 
Sums as they shall expend in building and establishing, as well as in 
additions or improvements to the said School, then and in such case, 
these Presents, and every thing herein contained shall cease and be void. 

Provided Also, that in computing the amount of any additional Sums 
expended by the said Commissioners, no money laid out in repairs shall 
be taken into account, nor any Sum expended by them in any year in 
which the entire Sum so expended by them shall be less than Twenty-five 
Pounds. Provided Also, that in case the said as Patron, shall be 
desirous of being discharged from the management of said School, or 
shall go or reside out of Ireland, or shall neglect or refuse, or become in- 
capable to act as such Patron, or shall be anxious for any reason to be 
relieved from the Patronage of said School, it shall and may be lawful 
for him to nominate and appoint a Person, who shall, in the case of any 
of the events before mentioned arising, or in case of his death, succeed 
him as Patron ; and that such successor shall have a like power of 
nomination, and such successor in each case, with the approval of the 
said Commissioners shall act as Patron accordingly ; and in the event of 
such Patron or any of his successors declining, neglecting, or refusing to 
exercise the powers of appointment hereby given as aforesaid, that then, 
and in all or any of such case or cases, it shall and may be lawful to and 
for the said Commissioners to nominate and appoint such new Patron in 
the room of any such Patron as aforesaid, for the management of said 
School. Provided Always, that the person in whose room any new 
Patron shall be appointed as aforesaid, shall not be liable for anything 
done or neglected after such appointment. And the said hereby 
for and Heirs, Executors, Administrators, and Assigns, covenant 
and agree to and with the said Commissioners that he and they, then- and 
his Heirs, Executors, Administrators, and Assigns, shall and will from 
time to time, and at all times hereafter, upon the request of the said 
Commissioners, and at cost, do and execute all such further acts, 
deeds, and assurances in the law whatsoever, for corroborating and con- 
firming these Presents as by the said Commissioners or their Counsel 
learned in the Law, shall be reasonably required or directed. And the 
said covenant with the said Commissioners of National Education 
in Ireland, that the said Commissioners, paying the said Rent, if de- 
manded, shall and may possess the said Premises for the said term, 
without any disturbance from the said Heirs, Executors, Adminis- 
trators, and Assigns. In Witness whereof the said hereunto 
put Hand and Seal , and the said Commissioners have caused 
their Corporate Seal to be affixed hereto, the Hay and Year first above 
written. 

Signed, Seeded, ajnd. Delivered by the said 1 
in the presence of ) 
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Rules and 

Regulations 

of Commis- This Indentuke made the day of in the Tear of our 

sioiters. fiord One Thousand Eight Hundred and Between 

of the first part Trustees for the purposes hereinafter mentioned of 
the second part, and the Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland, of the third part. Whereas the object of the system of 
National Education is to afford Combined literary and moral, and 
Separate Religious Instruction, to Children of all persuasions, as far as 
possible in the same School, upon the fundamental principle that no 
attempt shall be made to interfere with the peculiar religious tenets of 
any description of Christian pupils. And Whereas the said 
desirous that a National School, to be called National School, should 
be established on the principles aforesaid, and a suitable School-house 
and Premises for the same be built anS erected on the lot of ground 
hereinafter described, and for that purpose that the said lot of ground 
should be demised to and vested in the said who have been nomina- 
ted as Trustees of the said intended National School and Premises, and 
have been approved of by the said Commissioners of National Education 
And Whereas the sum required for the building and erecting the said 
intended School-house, and the finishing and furnishing thereof, amounts 
to the sum of And Whereas application hath been made to the said 
Commissioners of National Education to approve of a Grant in aid 
of the sum so required. 

And Whereas the sum of sterling has been raised, or is intended 

to be raised by voluntary contribution or local subscriptions towards de- 
fraying the expenses of the building, finishing, and furnishing said 
intended School-house. And Whereas the said Commissioners of 
National Education have, in order to promote the establishment of the 
said School, by Minute bearing date tile day of in the Year of 
our Lord approved of the sum of sterling to make up the esti- 

mated sum of sterling, being paid out of the funds voted by Parlia- 
ment to the Commissioners of Public Works for the erection of National 
bciiools in Ireland. 

■ Now THIS Indenture Witnesseth that the said in order to 
promote the said object, and in consideration of the said sum of by 
the said Commissioners of National Education so approved to be paid as 
aforesaid, . by these presents grant and demise unto the said 
and their Executors, Administrators, and Assigns, all that Lot of 
Ground, described in the Map thereof, on these Presents delineated, 
situate in the Townland of Parish of Barony of and County 
of containing and bounded To hold the same to the said 
« J 1 Executors > Administrators, and Assigns, from the day of 
tlie date of these presents for and during 

Nevertheless upon the trusts hereinafter mentioned they the 
sanl and _ then- Executors, Administrators, and Assigns, yielding 
therefoiy durmg .the said demise, the Bent of One Penny on the Eeast 
of bt. Michael in every year, if same shall be demanded. And it is 

Natiomf S qb red I ^ the - Sald demise is 80 made "P 011 tmst <*at a 
N ational School in connexion with the said Commissioners of National 

men thTsaid a 1 ? 1 tm ?\ dU ™ S tbe term afor esaid,be maintained 

hevAvl d and i ^ at ereiy sch ° o1 10 te ke P‘ on premises 

heieby demised shall be subject to the rules and regulations of the said 

E “ n a PP licaMe *> schools vested to 
trustees, which rules are specified in the Schedule endorsed hereon 
signed by the Secretaries of the said Commissioners of National Educu^ 
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tion. Provided that in case they the said and or either of them, AppendfoA 
their or any of their heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, or any Ru]es and 
future trustee to be hereafter appointed by virtue of these presents, shall Reflations 
die or be desirous of being discharged from the trust hereby created, or °. f Commis- 
shall go or reside out of Ireland for a continuous period of twelve “ oners ‘ 
calendar months, or shall neglect or refuse for three calendar months 
after demand made in writing by the said grantor, his heirs, executors, 
and assigns, or by the said Commissioners of National Education or their 
successors, to carry out the trusts of these presents according to the true 
intent hereof, or become incapable to execute such trusts, it shall and 
may be lawful to and for the surviving or continuing trustee or trustees 
to nominate and appoint a new trustee or trustees in the room of any 
such trustee or trustees, every such new trustee or trustees to be first 
approved of by the said Commissioners of National Education or their 
successors for the time being; and in case any such surviving or 
continuing trustee or trustees shall neglect or refuse to exercise the 
powers of appointment hereby given as aforesaid within six calendar 
months after all or any of the events hereinbefore mentioned shall take 
place, or in case the office of trustee shall, from any cause whatever, be 
wholly vacant for the space of twelve calendar months, that then, and 
in all or any of such cases, it shall and may be lawful to and for the 
said Commissioners of National Education or their successors for the 
time being to nominate and appoint such new trustee or trustees in the 
room of any such trustee or trustees as aforesaid, upon the like trusts 
as are hereinbefore mentioned, and that thereupon the said premises 
hereinbefore mentioned shall be conveyed and assigned so as that the 
same shall vest in such new trustee or trustees so to be nominated and 
approved as aforesaid, either jointly with any surviving or continuing 
trustee or solely as the case may require upon the like trusts, and to and 
for and subject to the like uses, intents, regulations, conditions, and 
purposes as are hereinbefore mentioned, expressed, and declared or 
referred to, of and concerning the same. Provided always, that the 
person in whose room any new trustee shall be appointed as aforesaid 
shall not be liable for any thing done or neglected after such appoint- 
ment. And the said and do hereby for themselves, their heirs, 
executors, administrators, and assigns, jointly, and each of them doth for 
himself, his heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, severally 
covenant with the said Commissioners of National Education and their 
successors for the time being as aforesaid in manner folio-wing, that is to 
say, that they the said trustees as aforesaid, and each of them, their and 
each of their executors, administrators, and assigns, shall and will from 
time to time, and at all times hereafter, well, truly, diligently, and 
faithfully do, execute, and perform all and every, the uses, trusts, 
regulations, and conditions, and for the purposes hereinbefore mentioned, 
expressed, and declared, or referred to, and in them, as such trustees, 
reposed. And in case it shall happen that at any time hereafter default 
shall be made in the due execution and performance of all or any of the 
said trusts, regulations, uses, conditions, and purposes hereinbefore 
mentioned and expressed, that then and in all or any of such case 
or cases they the said trustees, or one of them, their or one of their 
heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns, shall and will, if required by 
the said Commissioners of National Education or their successors 
for the time being, well and truly pay or cause to be paid back unto the 
said Commissioners of Public Works or their successors for the time 
being, as aforesaid, the said sum of sterling, so paid in aid of 
the erection of said National School as. aforesaid. And the 
said for heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, by 
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Ap pendix A. these presents, and they the said and for themselves, their heirs 
Rules and executors, administrators, and assigns, do by these presents covenant 
Regulations with the said Commissioners of National Education and their successors 
of Commis- f or the time being as aforesaid, that the said heirs, executors 
administrators, and assigns, and they the said and and each of 
them, their and each of their executors, administrators, and assigns, 
shall and will, from time to time, and at all times hereafter upon 
the request of the said Commissioners of National Education or their 
successors for the time being, and at their own proper costs and charges, 
do, perform, and execute all and every such further and other act and 
assurance in the law whatsoever, as well for corroborating and 
confirming these presents, as also for the further and better demising, 
assuring, and confirming all and singular the hereinbefore granted and 
demised lot of ground and premises, to the several uses and upon, for 
and subject to the several trusts, intents, regulations, and purposes 
hereby respectively mentioned, expressed, and declared, of and concern- 
ing the same as by the said Commissioners of National Education 
or their successors, for the time being, their or any of their Counsel 
learned in the law shall in that behalf be reasonably advised, devised, 
required, demanded, or directed. Provided always, and it is hereby 
declared that it shall be lawful for the trustees or trustee for the time 
of these presents, with the approbation of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland for the time being, testified by deed under their 
common Seal, and with the consent in writing of the said or other 
the person or persons for the time being entitled beneficially to the said 
premises, hereby demised, in reversion, expectant upon the term hereby 
granted by any deed or deeds executed by the said trustees or trustee in 
the presence of and attested by two or more witnesses, to revoke all 
or any of the trusts and purposes hereinbefore declared concerning the 
premises hereby demised. And that thereupon it shall be lawful for the 
trustee or trustees for the time being of these presents with the consent 
in writing of the said or other the person or persons for the time 
being, entitled beneficially to the said premises hereby demised in 
reversion, expectant upon the term hereby granted by "any deed or 
deeds attested as aforesaid to declare such new or othertrusts concerning the 
same, as to the said trustee or trustees shall seem meet. Provided also 
that if the trustees or trustee for the time being of these presents shall* 
[If the Grantor desire to reserve to himself and his representatives the right of being a 
party to the revocation of the Trusts, the following words “with the consent in writing 
of the said [Grantor], his Heirs, Executors, Administrators, or Assigns,” should be 
inserted at *] 

pay . or cause to be paid to the said Commissioners of Public 
W orks or their successors the said sum of together with such further 
sum or sums as the said Commissioners shall hereafter expend in 
additions or improvements to the said School, then and in such case all 
and every the trusts and purposes hereinbefore declared concerning the 
premises hereby granted shall cease and be void. Provided that in 
computing the amount of any additional sums expended by the said 
Commissioners, no money shall be taken into account expended in any 
year on which the entire sum so expended by them shall be less than 
Twenty-five pounds. In Witness whereof the said hereunto put 
Hand and Seal and the said Commissioners have caused their 
Corporate Seal to be affixed hereto the day and year first before written. 

Signed, Sealed , a/nd Delivered 
by the said 
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XXXVIII. (a) 

Form of Deed for Appointing New Trustee. 

This Indenture made day of in tlie year of our Lord One 
Thousand Eight Hundred and between of the first part : the 
Commissioners of National Education in Ireland of the second 
part ; and of the third part, Whereas by indenture of lease bearing 
date the day of made between of the first part, the .several 
persons therein named and described as the Commissioners appointed 
for administering the funds placed at the disposal of His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland for the Education of the Poor of Ireland, of 
the second part, and Trustees named and approved of by and on 
behalf of the said Commissioners of the third part, after reciting as is 
therein recited, the said Indenture Witnessed that the said for the 
considerations therein mentioned, demised unto the said as trustee 
aforesaid all that lot or piece of ground situated in the townland of 
parish of barony of and county of whereon there had been 
built a school-house for the education of the poor children in the parish 
aforesaid, containing in front feet, or thereabouts, and in breadth in 
the rere feet, or thereabouts, and in depth from front to rere 
feet, or thereabouts, bounded as follows, that is to say— together 
with all buildings and improvements erected and made thereon and all 
and singular the rights, easements, and appurtenances to the said lot of 
ground and premises in anywise appertaining, which said lot of ground 
Si more particularly described by the map thereof on said indenture of 
demise inserted. To Hold the same to the said their Executors, 

Administrators, and Assigns, for and during upon the trusts 

and for the purposes therein declared concerning the same, subject to 
the yearly rent of One Penny, payable on the feast of St. Michael m 
each year. And it was by the said Indenture provided that in case any 
of them the said or any Trustee to be appointed by virtue of the said 
Indenture, should die, or be desirous of being discharged from the trusts 
thereby created, or should go or reside out of Ireland, or should neglect, 
or refuse, or become incapable to execute such trusts, it should be lawful 
to and for the surviving or continuing Trustee or Trustees, to nominate 
and appoint a new Trustee or Trustees, in the room of any such Trustee 
or Trustees, such new Trustee or Trustees to be first approved of by the 
said Commissioners or their successors for the time being ; and in case 
any such surviving or continuing Trustee or Trustees should decline, 
neglect, or refuse to exercise the power of appointment thereby given as 
aforesaid, within six calendar months after all or any of the events 
thereinbefore mentioned should arise, happen, or take place, that then 
and in all or any of such case or cases, it should be lawful to and for 
the said Commissioners or their successors for the time being, to nomi- 
nate and appoint such new Trustee or Trustees as aforesaid, upon t 
like trusts as wore thereinbefore mentioned; and that thereu on ^ the 
said premises should be conveyed, and assigned so as that the same 
should vest in such new Trustee or Trustees so to be nominated and 
approved of aforesaid, upon the like trasts, and to and for the like uses, 
intents, regulations, conditions, and purposes as are thereinafter ex- 
pressed and declared of and concerning the same. And V hereas the 
said departed this life, leaving the said _ Co-Trustee mrnvmg. 
And Whereas the said desirous of appointing to be Tiustee 
of the said recited Indenture in the place and stead of the said 
deceased. 
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AppendixA. Now this Indenture Witnesseth that in pursuance of such desire 
Rules and a" 4 b Y virtue and in exercise of the power by the said recited Indenture 
Regulations reserved to the said and of every other power or authority in anv 
stone.™' fabling m tins behalf, the said with the consent and 
approbation ot the said Commissioners of National Education in Ireland 
testified by joining in the execution of these Presents hereby 
nominate and appoint the said - to be Trustee in the place of the 
said deceased, for the purposes of said Indenture. And this Inden 
dure further Witnesseth, that with the sanction of the said Commis 
sioners of National Education in Ireland, testified as aforesaid, the 
said doth by these Presents, grant and assign unto the said all 
that lot or piece of ground hereinbefore and in said Indenture of demise 
of the day of and hereinbefore particularly mentioned and 
described, and all the estate, right, title, trust, possession, claim and 
demand, both at Law and in Equity of the said of, in, and to 
the said premises, with their appurtenances, together with the said 
Indenture of demise, and all benefit and advantage thereof, To have 
and to hold the same, with the appurtenances, unto the said their 
Executors, Administrators, and Assigns, henceforth for and durum the 
in said Indenture mentioned upon the trusts, and subject to the 
payment oi the rent and the performance of the Covenants in said 
Indenture reserved and contained. In Witness whereof the said 
parties of the first and third parts have hereunto affixed their Hands 
and heals, and the said Commissioners of National Education in Ireland 
have caused their Corporate Seal to be affixed hereto, the day and year 
tirst above written. 4 4 
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APPENDIX B. 



Inspectoes op Ieish National Schools. 

National School Districts andInspectors in charoe, 31st Mar., 1886. 
Head Inspectors. 



Name. 


Post Town. 


Districts in Charge. 


Patterson, James, . , . 

Molloy, John, 

MacSheehy, Brian, LL.D., 

M'Callum, J., a.m., . . . 

Seymour, M. S., A.M., 

Newell, Wm. O’B., a.m., C.e., 


Dublin, . 
Dublin, . 

Cork, . 
Belfast, . 
Londonderry, . 
Athlone, 


38, 40, 41, 43, 44, 46, 47, 49, 50, 53. 
19, 25, 28, 29, 30, 33, 37, and three 
Training Colleges. 

39,48, 51,52, 54, 55,56,57,58,59,60,61 . 
4, 8, 8a, 9, 10, 11, 16, 17,18, 23,24. 
1,2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 7a, 13, 14, 15, 31. 
12,20,21,22,26,27,32,34,35,36,42,45. 



District Inspectors. 



No. of 
District. 


Official 

Centres. 


Inspectors in Chargo. 


No. of 
Distriot. 


Official 

Contres. 


Inspectors in Chargo. 


1 


Letterkenny, . 


M'Namara, J. C., 


31 


Ballinamore, . 


Warner, J.M'K., A.B. 






B. A. 


32 


Tuam, 


Hogan, J. F. 


2 


Londonderry, . 


Bole, Wm., A.M. 


33 


Mullingar, 


Dewar, E. P., M.A. 


3 


Coleraine, 


Dalton, J. P. ( pro 


34 


Galway, . 


Downing, E. 








35 


Ballinasloe, 


Barrett, J., A.B. 


4 


Ballymena, 


Starrit, S. 


36 


Parsonstown, . 


Purser, A. 


5 


Donegal, 


M‘Clintock, W . J . , 


37 


Dublin, N orth, 


Molony, M. 






M. A. 




No. 2. 




6 


Strabane, 


Nicholls, William. 


38 


Dublin, South, 


(Vacant.) 


7 


Maghera, 


Steede, J., LL.D. 




No. 1. 




7a 




MacMillan, W. 


39 


Listowel, . 


Bateman, G., b.a. 


8 


Belfast, North, 


Moran, John, LL.D. 


40 


Dublin, S., No. 2. 


Brown, S., LL.D. 


8a 


Carrickfergus, . 


Osborne, A. T. 


41 


Portarlington . 


O’Hara, T., A.M, 


9 




Gordon, J obn, a. m. 


42 


Gort, 


Cox, H. 


10 


Newtownards, . 


Skeffington, J . B. 


43 


Thurles(Temple- 


O’Donoghue, J. J., 


11 


Lurgan, . 


Brown, James, a.m. 




more pro tern.) 


A.M. 


12 


Sligo, 


Roantree, D. J. 


44 


Athy, 


Macdonnell, J. 


13 




Hynes, J. J., a.m. 


45 


Ennis, 


Brown, W. J., M.A. 


14 


Omagh, . 


Alexander ,T. J., A. B. 


46 


Tipperary, 


M'Kell, R. C„ m.a. 


15 


Dungannon, 


Hamilton, A. , a.m. 


47 


Kilkenny, 


Keenan, M., A.B. 


16 


Armagh, . 


Rodgers, J. W.,A.M. 


48 


Y ougbal, 


Weir, W. M., A.B. 


17 


Downpatrick, . 


Healy, William. 


49 


Waterford, 


Stronge, S. E., A.M. 


18 


Monaghan, 


Headen, W. P.,A.B. 


50 


Enniscorthy, . 


Macaulay, P. T. 


19 




MacCreanor, E. 


51 


Limerick, 


Sullivan, M., a.b. 


20 




O’Connell, J. A., M. A. 


52 


Rathkeale, Co. 


Loughnan, J. M. 


21 


Ballaghaderreen, 


Smith, C. 




Limerick. 




22 






53 


Clonmel, 


Dugan, C. W., a.m. 






Lond. 


54 


Tralee, . . 


Connelly, W. K. P., 


23 




Eardley, F. 






B.A. 


24 


Bailieborough, . 


Worsley, H., m.a. 


55 


Millstreet, 


Shannon, P. 


25 




Adair, S., a.m. 


56 


Mallow, . . 


Brown, W. A., A.B. 


26 


W estport, 


Mullally, M., a m. 


57 


Killamey, 


Ross, J., a.b. ( pro 


27 




M‘ Elwaine, A. J .M.A. 






tem.) 


28 




Donovan,H. A. , A. M. 


58 


Bautry, . 


Beatty, id. M., B.A. 


29 




Cowley, A. S., a.b. 


59 


D unmanway, . 


Pedlow, W., a.b. 








60 


Cork, 


Browne, John. 


30 


Dublin, North, 


0’Galligan,G.R.,C.E. 


61 


Bandon, . 


Connellan, P. 




No. 1. 











Agricultural Superintendent, 



Inspectors not in 
chargo of Districts. 
Ross, James, a.b. 
Dalton, J. P. 



Thomas Carroll, Esq. 

Inspectors Assistants. 



Station. 



Robertson, William, . 
Clements, William T. , 
Allman, Samuel, 
O’Sullivan, Michael, . 
Lehane, Daniel, a.b., 
Bartley, William, A.B., 
Bartley, Charles, 
Smith, J ohn, 



. Derry. 

. Belfast. 

. Dublin. 

. Cork. 

. Limerick. 
. Dublin. 

. Dublin. 

. Dublin. 
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Appendix 0. 

Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 



APPENDIX C. 

General Reports on the State of the Schools, for the 
year 1885. 



Mr. 

Patterson, 



The Commissioners desire it to he distinctly understood that they do not hold 
themselves responsible for the opinions expressed in these Reports, nor do then feel 
called upon to adopt any suggestions they may contain, y J 

General Report of Mr. Patterson, Head Inspector. 

Gentlemen, During the three years 1883-5, for which I have now 
to furnish a general report, the districts under my superintendence were 
the same as in the previous three years, viz. : 



District 

No. 


Official Centro. 


District Inspector. 


District 

No. 


38 


Dublin, S. W., . 


W. O’B. Newell, 
A.M., C.E. 


46 


40 


Dublin, S. E., . 


S. Brown, LL.D, 




41 


Portarlington, . 


Tbos. O’Hara, a.m. 




43 


Templemore, . 


P . Eardley, till 
April, 1884. 

M. Sullivan, a.b., 
till Sept., 1885. 

J. J. O’Donoghue, 
a.m., thereafter. 
James Macdonnell. 


47 

49 

50 


44 


Athy, , 


53 



.Official Centre, 



Tipperary, 

Kilkenny, 



Waterford, 
-Ennis cor thy, 
Clonmel, . 



District Inspeotor. 



A. C. Cowley, a.b., 
Loud., till April, 
1884. r ’ 

R. C. M'Kell, m.a. 
J . M. Lougknan, till 
March, 1883. 

M. Keenan, a.b m 
thereafter. 

M. Molony. 

P. T. Macaulay. 

C. W. Dugan. 



, snoots were aaued to the previously recognised 

Cfiftv and T ere , made for building thirty-five new school-houses 
ioi nity-one schools already m connexion. 

Of the fifty-one schools added, seven are taught by nuns and one by 
monks , m.ost of these are large schools, some of them very krf- 
Twenty-eight are ordinary schools to which full grants were made- 
fifteen are schools attended by small numbers of pupils (Protestants in 
Roman Catholic localities), to which modified grants were made. The 

OatboW 8 1S com P° sed altogether, or nearly so, of Roman 

Catholics, and that at twenty-nine (including those to which modified 

Qrirn alt °f ' toer, or nearly so, of Protestants of the late 

t d l Ctor ° h; * The - ruleS ° f tie bo!Lld taring parental rights in 
le^aid to leligions instruction are observed in all S 

school rSast Ton 0 ^* 811 ^ tMS ®Tg ° f distriots who ( ha ™g attended 
school at least 100 days, exclusive of Saturdays, within the kst twelve 

months) were examined in 1885, was 86,920, thus distributed ; 

In Model Schools, 

„ Conveut „ 

„ Monks’ . „ 

„ W orkkouse „ 

„ Ordinary „ 

Total, . 86,920 

Ath^Kflkenn 1 in tMs taHe are those at Inchicore, 

Snob’ ^ aterford ’ Eaniseorthy, and Clonmel, all comparatively 

small. They are in general, efficiently conducted, the boys attending 



917, about 1 per cent, 
17,915, „ 26 „ 

440, >» h 
J ,260, „ ll * 
66,388, „ 76' „ 
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them being well prepared for commercial situations, for the Civil Service, Ap pendu c. 
for occupation as teachers, &c., and seldom failing to obtain employment ; Reports on 
and the girls fitted for many situations that would otherwise be unattain- State of 
able by them. # . — - 

The Convent schools receive about one- third of the girls attending Mr. 
school, and about the same proportion of infant boys. The school-houses Patterson 
are excellent and amply supplied with all requisites. Most of these 
schools are highly efficient in nearly all respects, and are becoming more 
so year by year. They are particularly successful in teaching reading 
with fluency, writing and needlework, and in cultivating a good moral 
tone. The pupils trained in them are generally remarkable for polite 
demeanour, cheerfulness, obedience, and regard for neatness and 
order. 

Monks give instruction to about one per cent, of the boys attending 
the National schools in this circuit, but the schools of the Christian 
Brothers (which are unconnected with the system administered by the 
Commissioners) are attended by a much larger number^ Three of the 
four monastery schools on which I report are held in capacious and 
suitable buildings, well fitted up, and produce very fair results ; the other 
when I examined it some years ago, was not so good, but I understand 
it has improved since. 

The programme of instruction followed in the workhouse schools being 
the same as that which is prescribed for all others, the proficiency of the 
pupils is usually found to equal that of the corresponding classes in the 
ordinary National schools. 

Three-fourths of the school-going children attend “ ordinary National 
schools,” conducted by certificated lay teachers. These vary greatly 
in efficiency and usefulness ; many produce admirable educational results ; 
some (but a diminishing number) results that are not of much value. 

The difference arises from various causes — the goodness or badness of 
the school-house ; the suitableness or unsuitableness of its position ; the 
circumstances of the pupils’ families; the co-operation of the manager; 
above all, the zeal and intelligence of the teacher. Some teachers 
have large and well instructed classes in extremely unsuitable premises, 
but some, who have the advantages of superior accommodation and more 
favourable surroundings fail to attract pupils or make scholars. In every 
district in my group, there are striking examples of the transformation 
of schools from utter uselessness to great success through the energy and 
ability of a new teacher, especially when he or she is cordially supported 
by the manager. And there are many instances of the establishment by 
new managers of very flourishing schools in places where previously it 
had been thought there was no need for one. 

The kindergarten system has been, or is being, introduced into several 
of the infant schools connected with convents in this circuit, and the 
infant departments of some of the model schools. In large towns I think 
it is a good thing, interesting, refreshing and instructive to the children : 
in rural places the children having more open air and healthy exercise, 
and more interesting objects of observation at hand, can receive excellent 
physical and mental training from a skilful teacher without resort to the 
more artificial kindergarten. 

I have not yet met with any classes learning handicraft, except of girls 
at needlework and the sewing-machine. Some practice in school with 
a few tools at operations constantly necessary in every household would 
be attractive to boys, and might induce many to go to useful trades, at 
which they would be better off than in attending counters, which is 
now the aim of far too many. Instruction of a practical kind in drawing 

L 
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Appendix C. j 3 very desirable ; but the teachers ought to be able to explain the 
Reports on principles on which drawing is to be done, and should see them attended 
State of to. They should also habitually illustrate on the blackboard the 

Schools. lessons in most parts of the school programme, and teach the pupils to 

~Mi\ d° so - 

Patterson. The instruction in singing is effective in some model and convent 
schools, and few others. In most cases the pupils presented for exami- 
nation fail to read in time, and do not attempt to sol-fa. 

Of the ordinary subjects of instruction, writing and arithmetic receive 
most attention. In some schools pains are taken, and with conspicuous 
success, to cultivate a pleasing and intelligent style of reading ; but in 
many the pupils of the senior classes are not taught to read, and conse- 
quently make little or no improvement. The difference is noticeable in 
schools under the same roof ; thus in a model school which I recently 
examined, while the reading of the boys was natural and intelligible, and 
indicated satisfactory knowledge of the meaning and application of the 
words, and the drift of the sentence, that of their sisters in the adjoining 
department was hurried and blundering, and gave little or no indication 
of apprehension of the subject of the lesson. 

In a good many schools grammar is sufficiently well taught for ordi- 
nary purposes, and the letters written by the senior classes on subjects 
prescribed by the examiner are neat and appropriate. In the same schools 
it is usually found that topical geography is taught with considerable 
success, which would be greater, however, did the teacher make more 
use of the blackboard in rough-sketching maps and plans, and accustom 
the children to do the same, a much more effective means to the end 
than tedious and elaborate map copying on paper. 

An indispensable part of the school programme for girls — skilful use 
of the needle — is seldom neglected. The specimens worked at the annual 
examinations are nearly always as good as can be -wished for from the 
children who execute them, but there might be more variety of work. 
The want of suitable materials on which to practise is an obstacle to the 
teaching of cutting out and making up clothes. 

Agriculture and book-keeping which may now be taught to both boys 
and girls, are, I think, gradually gaining more attention. I have 
latterly found them taught with more success than I did till a year 
ago. 

The lc extra subjects usually taught to boys are geometry (Euclid), 
mensuration, and algebra. In schools under first and second class 
masters, most of the boys above fourteen years of age acquire a fair 
knowledge of one, two, or three books of Euclid, of the rules for measur- 
regular surfaces and solids, and of the resolution of simple equations 
and easy quadratics. Occasionally a small class at Latin or French 
is met with ; more frequently a larger class at physical geography. 

Girls, too, are frequently presented for examination in physical geo- 
graphy, and in domestic economy, hitherto without highly distinguising 
themselves, owing to the notion of the teachers that those subjects do 
not require thoughtful study. .Occasionally French is taught to girls 
in model schools and in convent schools with some success ; seldom in 
ordinary schools. 

Teachers are advancing in skill, and will further improve through the 
excellent training all appointed henceforward are pretty sure to receive in 
one or other of the training colleges. Managers will no longer have to 
complain of the limited number of qualified competitors for situations. 
Aspirants to the office of teacher, not deficient in ability, but lacking 
the skill acquired through training, are already numerous, and well may 
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be so, considering the good income and other advantages obtainable by Appendix c. 
any steadily industrious and intelligent teacher of a National school, and R epor t s ou 
as these advantages become better known the competitions for the office State of 
will become still more keen. Schools. 

The improved scale of capitation payment to the conductors of convent Mr. 

schools was an act of justice which they appreciate, and the additional Patterson. 
"merit grant” to the highly efficient is a most useful stimulus. Both 
together they have enabled the communities to expend sums on the 
improvement of their school-houses and apparatus, and the increase of 
their teaching staff that previously they could not afford. 

The competition for the distinction of gaining the Carlisle and Blake 
premium continues to produce the best results. Nearly every school 
examined for this competition and many others, the teachers of which 
are emulous of being admitted to it, are models of what ordinary 
National schools ought to be, and exert a beneficial influence on all around 
them. 

The increasing recognition by teachers of the advantages to be secured 
by continuing in the Board’s service and proving themselves deserving of 
the superior situations in it, stimulates greater numbers now than 
formerly to aspire to the higher classes, and greater numbers have at 
the examinations in recent years succeeded in gaining promotion. 

The duties of the District Inspectors in conducting the examinations 
and general inspection of the schools, and the examinations of teachers 
and monitors, in addition to the occupation for many hours weekly at 
correspondence, have become excessively burdensome and wearing. The 
appointment of additional assistants, if the number of inspectors be not 
increased, is urgently necessary. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

James Patterson. 

The Secretaries, 



Education Office. 



Mr. MacNamara. 

Letterkenny, 27th February, 1886. 



Mr. Mac- 
Numura. 
Letter- 
kenny. 



Gentlemen, — In compliance with the instructions contained in your 
letter of the 28th November last, I beg to forward my general Report 
on the schools of this district, which has been under my charge since 
the 1st March, 1883. 

At the present date there are in operation 147 schools ; there is no 
model school in the district, nor is there any convent. About thirty-five 
of theschool buildings are vested, twenty being vested in the Commissioners 
and fifteen in trustees. The houses vested in the Board are kept in 
good repair and order without trouble or expense on the part of manager 
or teacher. A few of them are as yet unenclosed in any way ; it would 
be of great advantage to have this defect remedied, especially in the 
case of Meenacladdy and Ballinamore Schools. Several of the houses 
vested in trustees are still in a fair state of preservation, but some of 
them are being allowed to fall into bad repair, with little prospect of being 
attended to, either by the trustees or by the managers. As these houses 
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Appendix C. are generally larger and more imposing structures than the ordinary 
Reports on non-vested schools, a greater annual outlay would be required to keep 
State of them in suitable condition. 

Schools. Most of the non-vested houses are substantial, useful buildings ; about 
Mr. Mac - thirty are unsuitable, but there are not more than ten or twelve really 
Namara. bad ones in the district, the worst being Ducarry and Falmore, and two 
Letter- hovels which are called schools on Innisfree and Inniskeragh Islands, 
keuny. p n one important respect a great many of the non-vested, and some even 
of the vested houses are unsuitable, inasmuch as they are incapable of 
affording proper accommodation for the increased attendance during the 
winter months ; in summer they are quite large enough, but in winter 
the space accommodation is too often very deficient, 

To keep the non-vested school-houses and those vested in trustees in 
a proper state of repair is a difficult undertaking in districts like this 
where only local funds are forthcoming for the purpose. At least £6 a 
year would be required to keep an ordinary school-house in a thorough 
state of repair ; an outlay of £10 would scarcely be sufficient for a vested 
building. If each manager had only one or two schools to supervise, 
the burden would not be great, but since some managers, and those 
living in the poorest parishes, have eight or ten or even a larger number 
of schools under their charge, it is evident that the expenses connected 
with the maintenance of their schools must be a heavy tax upon these 
gentlemen. A few of them, I regret to say, expect their teachers to 
defray the cost of repairing* painting, &c., a plan which is, to say the 
least, injudicious. The teachers’ incomes are meagre and uncertain enough 
without being diminished by expenses with which they ought to have 
no concern. 

The furniture and school apparatus are usually on a par with the 
condition of the buildings ; in the vested and the better class of non- 
vested houses, there is generally a sufficient supply of suitable desks and 
other furniture. Where the condition of the house is unsatisfactory, 
the school appliances are also as a rule unsatisfactory. 

The placing of the desks, maps, tablets, &c., does not receive sufficient 
attention from the majority of teachers, too many of whom, I regret 
to say, exhibit a reprehensible apathy in regard to the neat and orderly 
appearance of their schools. Such details they look upon as matters of 
trivial importance and are prone to neglect, if not continually spurred 
on to pay attention to them. 

Before proceeding to offer any remarks on the state of education in 
the schools under my charge, it will be necessary to sketch, as briefly 
as possible, the character of the district and the social condition of the 
people, as the school life of the children appears to be influenced by their 
home life to a greater extent* perhaps in this county than in any other 
part of Ireland. 

The district embraces the whole of north-western Donegal, together 
with the outlying islands, and may be said to be bounded on the south 
by the straight road running from Glenties to Letterkenny. To the 
south and east, in the neighbourhood of Letterkenny, there are a few 
schools belonging to the district, but the great bulk of them are situated 
to the north of the line mentioned. Excepting the valleys of the Swilly 
and the Lennon, and a small portion of Eanad lying to the north of 
Ramelton, this tract of country is exceedingly bare and sterile, consisting 
as it does almost entirely of hill and moorland. In the interior the 
population is very sparse — there is one large tract of over 100 square 
miles in extent containing few houses and no school — but all round the 
sea-coast, from Glenties northwards to Gweedore and thence eastwards 
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to JVIuIroy Bay, the country is more thickly populated than any other Ap pendix c. 
rural part of Ireland with wliich I am acquainted. As the coast-land Reports on 
is not more fertile than the land of the interior, it is difficult to discover State of 
the causes that led the people to : desert the highlands for the shore. Sc ho ° l8, 
Probably, at one time, fishing formed the great staple of subsistence. Mr. Mac- 
Fishing is still carried on along some parts of the coast, but not to Namara. 
any great extent, and most of the fish taken is reserved for home Letter- 
consumption, little being exported except lobsters. Kelp-burning also k enny ' 
was at one period a source of comparatively large incomes, but of late 
years, the price of kelp has fallen so low that the making and selling 
of it brings but little profit. In my opinion, the principal cause of the 
density of population along the coast lies in the fact that the manure, 
on which the people have chiefly to depend, can be had only by the 
sea, being the sea- weed or “ wrack ” which is cast up by the waves 
at certain seasons of the year. The time and labour expended in 
conveying this manure to inland farms would never be repaid by such 
crops as the land could be made to yield. 

Whatever the reason may be, the fact remains that the sea-coast is 
the only densely populated part of the district. In some places, the 
houses cluster so thickly as almost to resemble villages, and the farms — 
if such patches can be called farms — on which scanty crops of oats . and 
potatoes are grown, are on an average, I think, not more than quarter 
of an acre in extent. Needless to say, a family could not be supported 
from the produce of one of these farms, so the people are forced to have 
recourse to other means to supplement the income derived from the 
land. Bor this purpose, the whole adult male population migrate 
annually to Scotland and England for harvest work, and even the 
children — boys and girls from nine to fourteen years of age — are sent 
from home, not to Scotland, but to the more fertile parts of Donegal and 
the neighbouring counties, where they are employed by the richer 
farmers, principally, I believe, in herding. Towards the close of Sep- 
tember, old and young return. For a month or six weeks they are 
occupied in getting in their own harvest, and it is not until the end of 
November, or thereabouts, that the children, who had been engaged in 
minding house or other home occupation while their elders were absent, 
are set free to attend the schools. With them also attend a good many 
of those children who had been away at service. 

From this sketch it will be seen that the attendance must necessarily 
fluctuate to a very great extent throughout the year. In November, as 
I have said, the children begin to attend ; the numbers increase until, 
in January, the maximum is attained, and for three months the schools 
are crowded. About the beginning of April, the pupils begin to disperse 
for spring work, remaining absent until J ime, when the schools are 
fairly attended again for a month or two, but not to such an extent as 
in the early part of the year. Not un frequently during the period of 
high attendance, a single teacher will be found with sixty or eighty 
children under his care, in a house scarcely large enough for thirty. I 
have seen over 100 children present in such houses. For example, 
on the 23rd October, 1884, I visited a National School, and found eight 
pupils present. This school is situated by the seashore in the extreme 
western portion of the district. On the occasion of a visit paid to the 
same school on the 27th of the following December, there were 106 
pupils present under a principal and an assistant. The house is a 
small one, about 22 x 14, thus affording, according to official calcula- 
tion, sufficient space accommodation for thirty-eight pupils. In my 
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Appending no te book I find the following entry, haying reference to my first visit 



Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 

Mr. Mac - 
Namara. 
Letter- 
kenny. 



in October : — 

“ 884 attendances might have been made by the pupils of first class during present 
month ; only thirty-four actually made, yet most of these pupils have been kept away 
to help at home work." 

What can be expected from schools circumstanced like this 1 During 
a few months they are over-crowded, and for the rest of the year almost 
empty. And to make matters worse, most of the children who attend 
in this irregular fashion do not employ their time while at school to 
the best advantage — too often perhaps are unable to do so. They are 
unpunctual in morning attendance ; they rarely learn home lessons ; 
some of them are too poor to purchase the books required for the 
different classes ; in many instances the price of a few copy-books 
during the school-going season appears to be beyond the reach of their 
slender means. 

The illustration I have given is not the most effective that could be 
produced, except perhaps in this respect, that there is not always such 
a great disproportion between the space accommodation and the numbers 
in actual attendance. In the next parish, where the character of the 
attendance is even worse, the school-houses, being mostly vested in 
the Board, are more comfortable, if not more commodious. 

About ninety of the 147 schools of the district are affected by irregu- 
larity of attendance. All the schools suffer more or less from this 
drawback, but in ninety of them the periodical rise and fall of the 
attendance is so great as to interfere in a marked degree with their 
efficient working. Of the remaining fifty-seven I do not intend to treat 
at any length in this Report. They are, I think, neither better nor 
worse than the ordinary National schools of the country. Five of them 
may be classified as “ good ” ; half the remainder are fairly efficient ; 
ten are middling ; the rest bad. The inefficiency of these schools pro- 
ceeds immediately of course from unskilful teaching, but unskilful 
teaching may have for its origin any one of several causes. In this 
case it is usually produced by the desire which exists amongst the various 
religious denominations in certain portions of the district, to have 
separate schools for the use of their own children. Where the number of 
children of each denomination is sufficiently large to maintain a 
healthy attendance, as, for example in the towns, this tendency does 
not act injuriously on elementary education. In town schools trained 
and efficient teachers as a rule are to be found, but in rural districts, 
where the number of school-going children of each denomination is 
necessarily small, the tendency to over-multiplication of schools is always 
followed by the worst results. Needless to say, highly classed or ex- 
perienced teachers cannot be procured for such schools, which are 
generally given in charge to the most eligible pupil, or to a pupil from 
a neighbouring school. It is rare indeed to find one of these schools 
properly conducted. The pupils of the junior classes are sometimes 
taught with a fair amount of efficiency ; but in the fourth and higher 
classes, the teaching, being of a desultory and unsystematic character, is 
rarely attended by satisfactory results. I can call to mind only one 
school of this description in which all the classes are efficiently instruc- 
ted. It is under an intelligent second class female teacher. I fear, 
however, as she has been making strenuous exertions for some time 
past to obtain a better situation, the school will soon lose her services, 
in which case it will quickly drop to the unsatisfactory level of its 
congeners. 
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I have frequently thought that in the case of such schools, and indeed Appendix c. 
of all inefficient schools, a great step towards their improvement would Reportg on 
be taken if teachers would only endeavour to follow the time table more State of 
strictly than they usually do. Of course every teacher who desires to Sch ools - 
have an efficient school regards this as indispensably necessary — as the ,v/oc- 
A B 0 of teaching. The first thing noticeable in. all well conducted Namara. 
schools is the strict attention paid to the time table, and the persistent Letter- 
regularity with which the changes take place the moment the hour kemiy. 
strikes. I think that if a classification of the schools of a district were 
1 made, having regard to the manner in which the time table is observed, 
it would be found to correspond in a wonderful degree with a classifica- 
tion based upon examination. If then an untrained or a young teacher 
were to use his best efforts in drawing up a time table suitable for the 
requirements of his school, and endeavour to adhere strictly thereto, 
paying due regard to details, and taking care to see that the pupils were 
always occupied as the time table set forth, I am convinced that he 
would be astonished at the progress made in the course of a year. 

In the other class of schools — those that suffer specially from irregu- 
larity of attendance — want of skilled teaching is also a great drawback. 

There is no lack of candidates whenever a vacancy offers, but these can- 
didates as a rule belong to the district, have no experience of teaching, 
are always untrained and generally unclassed. Highly classed or 
trained teachers cannot be induced to take charge of such schools, the 
emoluments being insufficient to tempt them. A first or second class 
teacher will rarely remain in one unless he belongs to the locality, and 
even for a third class teacher with any ambition the prospects are not 
encouraging. He has his class salary and some results fees, and very 
frequently that constitutes his whole income. Too often he gets no school 
fees, and as a rule there is no local aid in the shape of donations, &c. 

This want of local aid cuts down a teacher’s income in two ways, all the 
Unions save one being non-contributory in this district ; directly there 
is the actual loss of cash, and indirectly his results fees are curtailed in 
proportion to the want of school-fees. So that, as I have said, a teacher’s 
income is made up almost entirely of the Government grant, viz., 
class salary and a certain proportion of results fees. A third class 
teacher’s income rarely exceeds £50 in the case of men, or £40 in the 
case of women. These sums, though sufficiently remunerative in the eyes 
of young people belonging to the district, are quite insufficient to induce 
what may be called external teachers even of the lowest class, to settle 
down here. Such teachers, if unable to get schools likely to yield them 
a better income, turn their attention to some more lucrative pursuit. 

We have to depend then almost entirely on' home-made teachers, and 
those very schools which are most difficult to conduct, and which on 
that account require the most skilful teaching, are handed over to inex- 
perienced persons, who as a rule simply continue to work in the same 
old paths and to follow the same faulty methods as their predecessors. 

We are moving, so to speak, in a vicious circle, and the faults of 
one generation of teachers remain the faults of the next. No new blood 
is introduced. Not that this of itself would be so much a matter for 
regret, if the capacity we undoubtedly possess were developed and 
trained so as to produce the best results. A good many people interested 
in education appear to think that the mere fact of passing a literary 
examination is quite sufficient to qualify a man for the position of 
teacher. For every other trade or profession a long or short term of ap- 
prenticeship is required : for the profession of teaching, the most diffi- 
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Appendix C, cult of all, every boy or girl who can qualify on third class programme, 

Reports' on considers himself or herself thereby fully equipped. 

To give a more definite idea of the state of education in the schools 
under consideration, I will tabulate the results of the last examination 
in the first four schools of the class that are entered in my district book. 
In so doing I will take into account only the more important subjects 
of programme and will exclude infants from my calculations. The result 
is as follows — 



State of 
Schools. 

Mr. Mac- 
Namara. 
Letter- 
kenny. 



- 


Number 

examined. 


Passed IX 


Number 

examined. 


Passed in 


Reading. 


Writing. 


Arith- 

metic. 


Spelling. 


Grammar 


Geography 


No. 1, . 


23 


21 


17 


15 j 


16 


4 






„ 2, . 


55 


41 


21 


30 


39 


19 


4 


9 


„ 3, . 


68 


50 


41 


40 


32 | 


31 j 


12 


9 


,. 4, . 


42 


19 


38 


22 


. 13 1 


19 | 


5 


10 


Totals, . 


.188 


131 


117 


107 


100 


73 


21 


28 



Pa-sed in Reading, 

„ Writing, _ 

„ Arithmetic, 

„ Spelling, 

„ Grammar, 

„ Geography, 



G9 per cent. 
62 „ 

56 „ 

53 „ 

29 „ 

38 „ 



As the schools have been practically selected at random, I think these 
per-centages afford a fair gauge of the value of the education given in 
the class of schools I have been describing. It must be remembered 
besides, in estimating the value of these schools, that the majority of 
the pupils are in the junior classes. Even if the third class be included 
amongst the seniors, it will be seen on reference to the tables that in 
no case does the number in the senior classes reach half the total 
number. I have not the materials at hand for making an exact calcula- 
tion, but I venture to say that the infants, first and second classes, 
constitute more than 75 per cent, of the total number on the rolls of 
these schools. 

From this return it will be seen that the condition of elementary 
education in this class of schools is far from satisfactory, and there is no 
gainsaying the fact that their backwardness proceeds mainly from the 
two causes I have mentioned — irregularity of attendance, and want of 
skilled teaching. 

To discuss the remedies for these drawbacks is bevond my province. 
However, I may be permitted to offer a few remarks regarding those 
that have been put forward, in so far as they apply to the schools under 
aiy charge. Compulsory education was a prominent topic not long 
since, and much benefit was hoped for from its introduction into this 
country, but I venture to think it should either be greatly modified or admi- 
nistered with the utmost care if introduced into districts like this. 
Could children be forced to attend school whose parents allege that they 
are unable to supply them with suitable clothing — it may be with 
sufficient food 1 That many of the children attending the schools are 
insufficiently clad, I had ample proof during the past winter. In January of 
the present year, which was an exceptionally severe month, I held results 
examinations in the wildest parts of Donegal, and on the most pierc- 
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in <T ly cold days I found children in attendance, whose hare feet and ApptmdtaC. 
scanty clothing were a pitiful sight indeed. These children came to R eports on 
school because they had “ made the days,” and did not wish the teacher State of 
to be deprived of whatever money payment their answering might Sch0Qls - 
gain ; to force them to attend would assuredly be out of the question, Mr. Mac- 
and even more difficult would it be to find any means of procuring the Namara. 
attendance of such as have to leave home to earn their own livelihood, Letter- 
or to supplement the income of the family. Nevertheless, when every- kenny ' 
thing is said, the fact remains that no satisfactory or lasting improve- 
ment can be expected in the condition of the schools, as long as the 
present system of irregular and inconstant attendance holds sway. 

For the other great obstacle in the way of elementary education — 
want of professional training — it ought not to be so difficult to find 
a remedy, now that colleges have been established to satisfy the require- 
ments of all classes of the community. Has not the time arrived to 
make training an indispensable condition in all new appointments? 

The first great benefit likely to proceed from this regulation would be, 
that it would enable managers in future to discard those local influences 
by which they are so often coerced at present, to the great detriment 
of their schools. We shall be unable, however, in such districts as this 
to reap all the advantages that training could bestow, if some means 
be not taken to equalize the teachers’ incomes, so that there may be, so 
to speak, a natural flow and interchange of teachers throughout all the 
districts. At present those schools that require the services of the most 
capable teachers, in order to attain even a moderate amount of success, 
have to be contented with th.e least capable. Under some system that 
would tend to equalize the teachers’ incomes, we should at least have a 
chance of getting for such s'chools a part of the skilled labour, which 
is now monopolised by more. favoured and opulent localities. 

While the questions of compulsory attendance and universal training 
are still in the background, I am of opinion that a modification 
of the programme would be a great and immediate step towards im- 
proving the condition of the schools. I venture to think that the 
recent changes have been made with a view to rendering the pro- 
gramme more suitable and more easy of attainment for backward 
districts like this ■ it is my belief, however, that it could be still further 
modified with the greatest advantage. 1 do not presume to say that 
the programme, as it stands, is unsuitable for the ordinary class of 
National schools ; on the contrary, I consider the revised programme 
eminently suitable for schools where the pupils attend regularly, and 
am of opinion that any child, not an absolute dullard, who attends 200 
days in the year, and devotes from half to three-quarters of an hour 
daily to home lessons, could be promoted from class to class at the annual 
examinations, with the greatest credit to himself and his teacher. But 
here the case is_ different ; I do not consider it possible for the most 
skilful and energetic teacher to compass the full programme effec- 
tively’ in a year, the character of the attendance' remaining what 
it is. _ • 

My suggestion would be — -to retain the essential subjects of pro- 
gramme, and to make the rest optional, or, more simply, to place the school s 
situated in backward localities on the same footing as evening schools. Of 
course a re-arrangement of the fees allocated to thedifferent subjects would 
also be required. At present a great deal of time and labour is compara- 
tively wasted by teachers in vainly trying to impart a knowledge of gram 
mar and geography — not to mention other subjects which could be 
employed to far greater advantage, in rendering the instruction in the 
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Appendix c. other branches sounder and more thorough. Surely a school in which 
Reports on reading, writing (including writing from dictation), and arithmetic are 
State of effectively taught, should be reckoned of much greater practical value than 
c oo a. one j n w hich a dozen subj ects are attempted, with the result that the know- 
Mr. Mac - ledge acquired in all is of an inaccurate and superficial character. As 
Namara. Mr. Newell remarks in his report for 1882, nonmulta, sed multum, 
Letter- should be the motto for our schools, if the two things, quantity and 
enn ^ ' quality, can be .combined so much the better, but to make quality 
secondary to quantity is always prejudicial to education. I am con- 
vinced that the attempt to compass the full programme within the year 
is really the cause of failure in not a few of my schools. It is not 
difficult to lay one’s finger on these schools ; they can be easily dis- 
tinguished from those in which the teacher’s ignorance or carelessness is 
at the root of failure. 

Since the foregoing was written, 1 have examined for results fees 
(February, 1886), the school already referred to in this report, and 
it may not be amiss to set forth briefly some particulars of the examina- 
tion, which will help, I think, to justify the opinion I have given above 
in reference to a modification of the programme. 

There were 156 pupils on the rolls of this school on the last day of 
January, of whom only seven were enrolled in the senior classes; of 
this number forty-four were qualified by attendance to be examined for 



results fees, enrolled 


as follows : — 


M. 


F. 


Infants, 




. 6 


7 


1st Class 




4 


5 


2nd „ 




. 8 


5 


3rd „ 




. 2 


4 


4th „ 




1 




5th „ 


(1st stage), 


1 


_ 


5th „ 


(2nd „ ), 


1 


_ 


6th „ 


23 


21 



The boy examined in fourth class made 101 attendances within the 
year; the boy examined in 1st stage fifth, who had been at service 
in the neighbourhood of Letterkenny from the middle of May to 
the middle of November, made 120 ; the second stage fifth pupil had 
been employed in Scotland for about the same period, and made only 



The following is the result of the examination : — 





Reading. 


W riting. 


Arithmetic. 


Spelling. 


Grammar. 


Geography. 


Passes. 


Passes. 


Passes. 


Passes. 


Passes. 


Passes. 


Infants, . 


12 












1st Class, 


8 


8 


8 


8 






2nd „ 


11 


13 


13 


7 






3rd „ 


5 


6 


5 


5 


3 




4th „ 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




5th „ (1st stage) 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




5& „ (2nd stage) 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


i 


Totals, 


39 


30 


29 


23 


6 


6 



Now, what do these statistics prove? I must premise by saying that 
the principal teacher of this school is about the best specimen of his class 
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to be met with in the whole district. Being obliged to work for a AppmdicC. 
livelihood during his school career, he could never attend a sufficient R e p 0r ts on 
number of days in the year to qualify for examination, so that he . was State of 
never examined by an inspector until he was examined for the position c 00 3 ‘ 
of teacher. He is in third class and untrained. I think I can safely Mr. Mao- 
Bay that he works with untiring zeal and energy the whole year through, Namara. 
and brings all his knowledge and capacity to bear on his exertions for Letter- 
the advancement of his pupils. By his skill and attention he makes up. enn ^ ‘ 
as far as may be for lack of training. Under him is a female assistant 
who obtained her classification twenty-five years ago. Bearing these 
things in mind, together with the other items of information previously 
mentioned in regard to this school, I think the meaning of the examina- 
tion will be made clear. The infants’ and first classes were well prepared, 
because the programme for these classes is narrow and comparatively 
easy of attainment. In the second and third classes, though the majority 
of the pupils were able to “ pass,” there were a good many failures. This 
is owing to the fact that the programme for these classes is more extensive 
than that for the first, and could not be mastered in the allotted time, where 
the classes were large and the attendance irregular ; several subheads are 
introduced into second class, and grammar and geography appear for 
the first time on third class programme. The three pupils examined in 
senior classes answered satisfactorily in most subjects, because the teachers’ 
zeal and attention had special and marked effect in these classes, owing 
to their being so very small. The fact that in a school like this, the 
proficiency of the pupils examined in the higher classes was so satis- 
factory, though they had been absent nearly half the year, proves, to my 
mind, two things. First, that the programme for these classes, as it 
exists, can be easily taught and mastered by ordinary teachers and' 
pupils ; secondly, that the comparative backwardness of the other classes 
in this school was due to causes outside the teacher’s control — due in 
short to irregular attendance and overcrowding. Had the teacher, in 
addition to being untrained, been also deficient in skill, the state, of 
the school would have been very much worse. A course of. training 
would doubtless make him better able to cope with the difficulties under 
which he labours, and to show more satisfactory results for the same 
amount of work. 

I am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

•J. C. MacNamara. 

The Secretaries. 



Mr. Wjllia.m Bole. ^ r - 

Will a-n 
Bob'. 

Londonderry, February, 1886. London- 
derry. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to furnish, for the information of — - 

the Commissioners, my General Report on the state of the schools in my 
district. 

The area of the district remains unaltered since the date of my last 
report, furnished three years ago, and has undergone no change since I 
took charge of it in September, 1872. Part of it is situated in County 
Londonderry, and part in County Donegal, the number of schools in the 
district being equally divided between the two counties. The London- 
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AppendaC. deny portion of the district comprises the important city of Londonderry, 
Reports On a population of about 30,000, and the town of Limavady, with the 
State Of villages' of Ballykelly and Eglinton ; the Donegal portion includes tile 
Schools. barony of Inisbowen, a peninsula lying between Lough Foyle and Lough 
Mr. Swilly, and extending northward to the Atlantic Ocean, and two 
miliarn parishes in the barony of Raphoe. In this portion of the district the 
o e - towns are small, the principal being Moville, Carndonagli, and Buncrana 
d ° a „™' ancl Malin > Culdaff, Olonmany, Carrigans, and Newtowncunningham’ 

■ being considerable villages. The rural portion of County Londonderry 

in my charge is for the most part inhabited by a thriving farming class 
with a considerable labouring population, and the rural schools are, in 
general, advantageously situated. The greater portion of Inisliowen is 
remote, mountainous, and bleak, the farms are small, and agriculture is 
in a backward state, and a great deal of the land is, from its situation, 
necessarily waste and uncultivated. In some parts the population is 
sparse, in others, chiefly along the shore, it is very dense. In conse- 
quence of this state of things there are in some places extensive tracts 
where the necessary attendance to maintain a school could not be kept 
up, and where the few children who are growing up are in considerable 
want of the means of education, while in the more populous localities, 
from the exigencies of farm labour and the demand for the services of 
even young children at certain seasons of the year, the attendance is 
extremely irregular and fluctuating, schools being crowded to excess in 
winter, which in spring and autumn have but a small number of pupils 
present. r 1 

The population of the district according to the last census is 97,651, 
54,190 of this number being in County Londonderry, and 43,461 in 
County Donegal. During the decennial period preceding this census 
there was a net decrease in this population amounting to 788, and this 
decrease would have been vastly greater, but for the increase of popula- 
tion in the city of Londonderry. The falling off in the rural population 
was very serious; in the Donegal portion of the district there was 
during these ten years a decrease of 3,032, and in the Londonderry 
portion a decrease of 1,053, in all 4,085, against which there is to be 
reckoned an increase of 3,279, all of which is in the city of Londonderry 
with the exception of 34 in the parish of Drumachose in which the 
town of Lima v ady is situated. It is gratifying to be able to report that 
with a considerable falling off in population there has been a continuous 
increase in the number of schools, with a marked improvement in the 
quality of the school-houses, and that there has also been a steady in- 
crease in the average attendance per school, and consequently in the 
attendance for the entire district. The state of the appliances for 
education and the extent to which these are taken advantage of thus 
afford cause for satisfaction. For a considerable period I had to express 
regret that the increase of primary education in the city of Londonderry 
did not keep pace with the expansion of the population. This is no 
longer the case. Two excellent new school-houses with accommodation 
tor 337 pupils have lately been erected and are in flourishing operation 
and two other important schools of long standing, which were formerly 
conducted on different principles, have been placed in connexion with 
the Board, with an average attendance of 202 pupils, and are vigorously 
and successfully conducted. One of these schools will very soon have 
its usefulness enlarged by being extended into two separate departments. 
Another excellent school-house has been erected for the Sisters of 
Mercy in a part of the city where it was much required ; this school 
will very soon be opened and will command a large attendance, and I 
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regard it as likely to afford a valuable addition to the educational appli- -Appendix c. 
ances of tbe city by both bringing under instruction a large number of Reports on 
children who are not attending any school, and at the same time re- State of 
lieving of a considerable number of surplus pupils the existing Convent Schools, 
school, the attendance at this school being in excess of the accommodation, Mr. 
and such as to tax too severely the energies of tho good ladies who William 
are doing in it a highly valuable work, and affording an excellent Boie - 
training to the hundreds of children committed to their care. Loudon- 

The number of schools in operation in the district is 141. Of these 

132 are ordinary town and rural schools with an average attendance of 
6,572; there are 3 Model School departments with an average attendance 
of 297 ; 3 convent schools with an attendance of 688 ; and 3 workhouse 
schools with an attendance of 79. There are also 2 suspended schools, 
and 2 building cases in which grants have been made for the erection of 
vested schools. The average attendance for the entire district during 
the past year is 7,636. With the exception of a large school in London- 
derry conducted by Christian Brothers, this attendance represents 
almost the entire number of pupils receiving instruction at primary 
schools in the district, the other schools of this class being few and of 
no great importance. 

I have now to express my judgment regarding the quality of the 
instruction which they are receiving, and here also I have pleasure 
in stating that my report is, on the whole, of a favourable character. 

The several departments of the Model School continue to be main- 
tained in a high state of efficiency. The teaching staff has been 
seriously reduced, so much so that in the female and infant schools the 
carrying out of the school business now causes a great strain on the 
energies of the teachers. In the adult departments of the Model School 
the number of pupils in the higher classes is much larger than in 
ordinary schools, and the course of instruction more extensive. The 
amount of time and labour required in examining these classes affords 
evidence that corresponding labour must be required for their teaching. 

The competition which these schools have to meet is very considerable, 
the ordinary schools in many cases offering a good education at a lower 
fee, and schools of a higher class offering social attractions and a pro- 
fessedly higher education for the same rate which girls are required to 
pay at the Model School. The attendance, however, has been very 
fairly maintained, and the Model School is, at present, successfully con- 
ducted. The results of last year’s examination were highly creditable, 
and were, I believe, fully equal to those of any previous examination 
during the period for which I have had charge of the school. The 
young persons trained here as pupil teachers and monitors are generally 
successful in obtaining good schools, and, as a rule, give satisfaction in 
the discharge of their duties as teachers. Those at present employed in 
the Model School are earnest and successful both as teachers and 
students. The Kindergarten system of instruction has been introduced 
into the infant school. Miss Dugan, the head mistress, took it up with 
much zeal and energy, and has proved very efficient in carrying it out. 

It has proved a valuable addition to the educational resources of 
the school, and has added to its attractiveness both for children and 
parents. 

Of the three Convent Schools in my charge I can also report in terms 
of very high commendation. The earnestness and zeal of the ladies in 
charge of these schools, and the interest which they show in the welfare 
and progress of their pupils, are highly gratifying. There are no schools 
in which I am received with a more cordial welcome, and none in which 
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Appeiidjxc. j have more satisfaction in the discharge of my duties, everything pos- 
Reports on si ble being done to facilitate the work of examination, and the cheerfulness 
State of of the pupils, the exquisite cleanliness and neatness of the school-rooms 
Schools. an q their surr0 undings, and the taste displayed everywhere in the school 
Mr. arrangements, serving to render the duties of examiner pleasant and 
WMam agreeable. Two of these schools, under the new arrangements, obtained 
° at onoe highest merit grant. That it was not also obtained by the 
dm™’ tMr d was to me a matter of sincere regret, as the failures which occurred 
— - at the last examination were not due to any want of faithfulness and 

ability on the part of the conductors of the school, but resulted from very 
irregular attendance of the pupils, from causes beyond the control of the 
nuns, the results of examination being in consequence not so satisfactory 
in some respects as they would have been under more favourable circum- 
stances. I have every confidence that at the next examination, which 
will soon be held, this school will show such a state of instruction as 
will entitle it to the foremost rank in the award of the merit grant. These 
schools are successful beyond others in teaching the pupils good manners, 
and imbuing them with habits of neatness and cleanliness, results of a 
highly valuable nature, which do not appear on an Inspector’s marking 
paper, but which none the less should not be lost sight of in estimating 
the importance of these institutions in the advancement of National 
education. 

Two of the three Poor Law Union Schools, Inishowen and Limavady, 
are veiy small, and the pupils attending them are very fairly taught. 
The third, Londonderry, is more important, and of it I feel bound to 
say the pupils in both male and female departments have been for many 
years among the best taught in my district, and have been receiving 
such a course of careful and successful instruction as should render them 
able, when grown up, to leave the workhouse with a fair prospect of 
success in life, and with an ability to compete, so far as intellectual 
training is concerned, on equal terms with many whose lives were be<*un 
under more favourable circumstances. 

Having thus briefly noticed the condition of the schools belonging to 
special classes, it becomes my duty to give some account of the great body 
of the schools in my district, the ordinary town and rural schools. As 
the city of Londonderry contains nearly one-third of the population of 
the entire district, the schools in this city constitute a large and im- 
portant group. In the city and suburbs there are altogether 20 
National schools, with an average attendance of 2,268 pupils. It thus 
appears that these schools, one-seventh in number of the schools of the 
district, have an attendance somewhat over one-third of the entire 
attendance of the district, and that compared with the rural schools, 
they are exceptionally large and flourishing. Of these 20 schools 5 
are included in the special classes of schools already treated of, leaving 
15 ordinary town schools, with an attendance of 1,367 pupils. Of these 
schools I can report in globo, and the report is in all respects favourable. 
They are in charge of teachers, several of them in tile very highest grade, 
who are deserving of being placed at the head of important schools, and 
who are doing their work with an energy and success deserving of all 
praise. They also employ a large staff of assistants, many of whom have 
attained a respectable classification, and all of whom are rendering 
valuable services. These schools are all vigorously worked, and the state 
of instruction in them, almost without exception, bears testimony to the 
care bestowed on them. It is satisfactory that so large a number of 
pupils can thus be regarded as well taught, and that these important 
schools are so creditably carrying out the objects for which they were 
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designed. I have seen no indication of anything like unhealthy rivalry 
amongst them, but observe with satisfaction the results of the salutary 
emulation arising from aiming at a high standard of merit, which has 
an excellent effect in elevating the educational tone of the entire group 
of schools to which I refer. There are also 7 ordinary National schools 
in the town of Limavady, with an average attendance of 413 pupils. 
These schools are in general efficiently conducted, and may be all 
regarded as in vigorous working order. 

I have now given an account, on the whole in very favourable terms, 
of thirty-one schools, with an average attendance of 2,844 pupils, and 
there remain to be described 110 schools which are either rural schools, 
or schools situated in small towns and villages. 

On these schools, constituting in number the great majority of the 
schools in my charge, and those on which almost the entire rural 
population has to depend for the means of education, it is impossible to 
pronounce a brief judgment collectively, as they comprise schools of all 
orders of merit, good, bad, and indifferent. There are the usual draw- 
backs and disadvantages, chiefly the irregularity of attendance of pupils, 
and the indifference of parents. So long as extreme poverty prevails 
to the extent to which it is found in the remote portions of Donegal, 
we need not expect regularity of attendance or interest in education. 
It is satisfactory, however, to know that the means of instruction are 
extending and improving, and that the numbers in attendance are well 
kept up even under unfavourable circumstances. In most cases, it is 
not an increase in the number of pupils, but increased regularity in 
attendance of those on the books of the schools that is required to make 
the schools more successful and useful. There are several cases in which 
a very little local exertion in the way of taking advantage of building 
grants would secure a great improvement in school-houses in destitute 
places. In the most urgent cases there is likely to be action taken 
soon in this direction, and in two of the most necessitous instances, new 
school-houses would have been, ere this, in course of erection, had not 
the negotiations regarding them been stopped by the death of the late 
manager. I am glad to know from his successor that he intends to 
prosecute the arrangements already entered on for these erections. 
There is in the National schools of the district accommodation for 12,728 
pupils. This is a larger amount of school accommodation and of better 
quality than at any former period. I have before me the returns of 
average attendance for the last seven years. The increase in that period 
amounts to 1,338, and has been continuous from year to year with the 
exception of one year, 1884, which from special causes showed a falling 
off to the extent of thirteen pupils. That so many pupils should be 
added to the number of those receiving instruction in the National 
schools of the district, and that the material appliances for furnishing 
such instruction should, at the same time, be extended and improved are 
indications of valuable progress. I am satisfied that there is, on the 
whole, a corresponding improvement in the quality of the instruction 
imparted in the schools. One ground of this conviction is this : I am clearly 
of opinion that the number of really good and effective schools is increasing. 
An examiner is liable to carry away a more pronounced impression 
of faults than of merits, and the feeling of regret connected with the 
disappointment arising from the failure of expectations formed regarding 
school and teacher is often more lasting than that of satisfaction at 
finding such expectations fulfilled. After a careful scrutiny of the con- 
ditions of the schools placed in my charge, I have no hesitation in stating 
that the number of schools showing improvement is steadily on the increase, 
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Ap pendi x C. and that the number of schools declining in usefulness is small. It is 
Reports on hardly necessary to observe that the success or failure of the school is 
State of almost entirely due to the teacher. It is generally the worthless teachers 
Schools. w } 10 complain that managers do not aid them, by urging the attendance 
Mr. of the pupils and in other ways. , Managers might in most cases do a 
William good deal more than they do in this direction, but they could do a great 
Bole ‘ deal more in the interests of education by getting rid altogether of 
London- teachers who fail to maintain their schools in a proper state of efficiency, 

’ and placing these schools in the charge of more deserving persons. It 

is true, not only that many schools are in a feeble and languishing con- 
dition owing to the inefficiency of the teachers, but also that the 
managers know this. Notwithstanding, when vacancies occur it is too 
often the case that no effort is made to secure a teacher of merit, but 
that local influences, which ought to be altogether set aside, have mainly 
to do with the appointment. It is still to be regretted that many schools 
in backward localities are in charge of low classed and untrained 
teachers, who have seen nothing of school-keeping beyond the specimen 
afforded in a school of the same description. This has been hitherto a 
serious evil ; it may be expected gradually to disappear under the 
influence of the working of the recently established training colleges, 
but these have not yet had time to produce any impression in such remote 
localities as I refer to. It is not unreasonable to look to the period as 
not now remote when untrained teachers will be rare, and it is worthy of 
consideration whether having undergone a course of training should not 
be made a condition of admission to first class, on the part of teachers 
entering the service after a specified date. Among the most inefficient 
teachers are some, fortunately not many, who having succeeded in barely 
obtaining classification, settle down and never show any ambition to rise 
above third class. Such teachers not merely stagnate ; they retrograde. 
They are almost always content with a low standard of instruction in 
their schools ; they generally make no effort to secure an attendance 
greater than sufficient to obtain class salary; their expectations from 
results fees are moderate ; they are satisfied if they manage to escape 
official censure ; and, from the invariable tendency of such persons to fall 
into a groove in the way of teaching their schools, show a uniformity 
of mediocrity or inferiority. It would be of advantage if teachers who 
have remained ten years in third class were required at the end of that 
period to submit to a second examination in third class course. In this 
way they would be required at least to keep up their knowledge of the 
subjects in their programme, and to keep pace with any advance which 
might take place in it, and the attention necessarily given to study for 
this purpose might be expected to react favourably on the instruction of 
their pupils. The description which I have given applies but to a very 
small number of teachers. The majority of the young teachers mani- 
fest a laudable ambition to improve their classification, and in recent 
years a very fair proportion of them have come to their examinations 
well prepared, and have achieved success. Still it is discouraging to see 
even a few content with the lowest rank, and occupying with anything 
but advantage positions which ought to be filled by more worthy 
teachers. One cannot fail to observe the change which takes place when 
a school passes from an inactive teacher into the hands of an energetic 
successor, how the attendance is improved, the general tone of the school 
altered for the better, and its efficiency and usefulness enlarged in every 
way ; and such instances, occurring from time to time, prove how 
easy it would be in other cases to effect a similar change for the 
better. 
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However, of the teachers as a class I can report in terms of high com- Ap pendi x c. 
mendation. There is a considerable number whose schools are sure to Reports on 
be found at all times in a state of the highest efficiency, and affording State of 
satisfactory results at every examination, and there are also many in Sc hooIs - 
whose case, though numerous failures occur, it must be admitted on a Mr. 
fair review of all the circumstances that these are fairly accounted for. William 
Teachers in general take a fair view of such failures as occur in their Bole ‘ 
school, and instead of indulging in discontent or settling down in an atti- 
tude of dissatisfaction, set themselves resolutely to work to repair the 
defects and secure more satisfactory results in future years. On the 
whole a healthy tone pervades both teachers and schools, and the in- 
stances in which official censure is called for are comparatively rare. 
Satisfaction rather than disappointment is generally expressed in con- 
nexion with the amount of results fees obtained. A careful teacher can 
fairly estimate beforehand the amount he may expect to realize, and 
where such estimates are made they are usually fairly formed, reasonable, 
and not extravagant. The attitude and conduct of the teachers at the 
examinations of their schools are in most cases praiseworthy. I have 
seldom to find fault with any appearance of attempt to lend or to en- 
courage assistance to pupils, and the arrangements made to facilitate the 
business of examination are satisfactory. Instances of fraud in the 
school returns are very rare, and the school accounts may, unless in 
very exceptional instances, be regarded as thoroughly reliable. The 
young teachers recently appointed usually show a good deal of skill and 
judgment in the working of their schools, and often by vigour and 
energy make up for the want of experience. 

I regret that many deserving teachers have suffered substantial loss 
by the withdrawal of endowments in consequence of change in the owner- 
ship of land in the country. The Grocers’ Company sold their estate 
some time ago, and their donations to the schools situated on it have 
lapsed. The Fishmongers’ Company are now in process of disposing of 
their estate, and have already withdrawn their endowments from six 
schools in this district, and from others in a neighbouring district. The 
change in the case of the latter Company is from the extreme of libera- 
lity to the opposite extreme. To four schools in this district under their 
own control as patrons they paid the class salaries of the entire teaching 
staff, with £20 additional to each of the principal teachers, accepting 
nothing from the Commissioners of National Education but results fees 
and gratuities. They also supplied books and all school requisites free 
of charge, to the pupils attending these schools. All these grants have 
just now been withdrawn, and they decline any longer to contribute 
anything towards the support of these schools. In consequence of this 
change two first class teachers have already left, being unwilling to re- 
main under the altered circumstances, and the teacher of a third school 
has applied to me to look out for another situation for him. In another 
part of the country a manager, who is also landlord of the locality, has 
withdrawn a donation of £10 a year, which he formerly paid his teacher, 
stating what I believe to be true, that he is no longer able to continue 
this payment. These are serious losses to the schools, as these local en- 
dowments proved efficacious in securing the services of teachers of a 
superior class, such as will not readily be found for them now that tnis 
attraction is withdrawn. 

It cannot be regarded as at all satisfactory that there are so many as 
seventy-nine schools in this district, which according to their time tables 
are never opened on Saturday. With the ample vacations now allowed 
to teachers, it should be enough that Saturday should be regarded, as it 

M 
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AppendUcC. used to be, as a half-holiday, and considering the limited attendance of 
Reports on B0 many pupils, and the complaints made of their irregularity, taken in 
State of connexion with the fact that there is seldom any reason why they should 

c oos. remain at home on Saturday any more than on other days, it seems to 

Mr. indicate a slackness on the part of managers, and a lack of sustained 

WMiam industry on the part of teachers, that the schools are closed on so many 

London- dayS When valuable work be doue - I that in most cases 

deny. " f™ u the schools are nominally open for a short time on Saturday’ 
it is practically a dies non. The attendance is usually very low and I 
seldom see reason to conclude that any valuable work is done. ’ 

Only three teachers’ residences have been built in the district by 
grants from the public funds. The apathy which exists as to taking 
advantage oi the facilities afforded for this purpose is much to be 
deplored, as it would be easy to add in this way both to the comfort and 
respectability of many teachers, to whom such accommodation would 
prove a valuable boon. I do not see any probability for the present of 
any increase in the number of applications for building grants for resi- 
dences, and having in a good many cases used my influence without 
avail can only express my regret that the provisions of the legislature 
have not been of more advantage. 

The increase in the attendance of pupils has of course added to the 
number to be examined, and increased the work of the inspector 
.During the past year I examined 7,803 pupils for results, a number much 
m excess of that examined by me in any previous year. There were 
seventeen weeks of the year in which I required to spend five days each 
week m the work of examination, and there were many days on which 
this work was excessively heavy and trying. The examination of the 
schools could not have been overtaken by me but for the valuable aid 
ahorded me by Mr. Robertson, inspector’s assistant, who was with me 
at the examination of twenty-nine schools, occupying thirty-four days 
and who also rendered me valuable assistance at the annual examination 
of Teachers and Monitors. I have to express my obligations to Mr. 
Robertson for the willingness he always exhibited to undertake as much 
as he could of the work of examination, and for the faithfulness and 
ability with which this duty was discharged by him, and also for his 
uniform readiness to lend me every assistance in his power in other 
respects. More of his assistance would be required in this district, the 
work being at present not only oppressively heavy as compared with that 
of even a few years ago, but causing such a pressure on Inspector’s time 
as to render it absolutely impossible to undertake a proper amount of 
inspection in the way of secondary examinations and incidental visits 
I have to congratulate myself on the total absence of anything 
resembling friction m my intercourse with managers. Indeed since my 
appointment to the district I have not had a single instance of mis- 
understanding with any manager, and I acknowledge with appreciation 
their uniform courtesy and consideration, as well as readiness to fall in 
with my views and carry out my suggestions. I need hardly say how 
much this adds to the comfort and also to the success of my work in the 



I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 



William Bole, District Inspector. 
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Mr. W. J. M c Clintock. 

Donegal, February, 1886. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit for the information of the 
Commissioners my general report for the year 1885. 

This district comprises the baronies of Banagh, Tirhugli, and a small 
portion of Boylagh in county Donegal, and part of the barony of Boss- 
clogher in county Leitrim. There are also two schools in county 
Sligo, and six in county Fermanagh. In this area are included the 
towns of Ballyshannon, Donegal, Killybegs, and Pettigo, and about half 
a dozen large villages. There are hardly any manufacturing industries. 
The people on the sea-coast earn their livelihood partly by fishing and 
partly by tillage ; those who live inland depend on their farms for 
support. The arable parts of these farms are generally very small — 
mere patches, and the occupiers badly housed and ill fed. 

In March 1883, when I took charge, there were 137 schools in con- 
nexion with the Board. Two of these were inoperative, and one on the 
suspended list. Seven new schools have been added since, and one, 
which had been struck o£F the rolls, has been restored. At present there 
are 141 schools in operation. Of these, one is connected with a convent, 
two are workhouse schools, and 138 are ordinary day schools. There 
are no evening schools. 

The schoolhouses vested in the Commissioners are kept in good order, 
and are fitted up with all the necessary appliances ; those vested in 
trustees have been suitably erected, but, as a rule, the trustees, though 
bound by agreement to keep them in repair, never spend a penny on 
them. They leave their duty in this matter to the manager, who very 
rarely attends to it. A considerable number of the non- vested houses 
are very fairly adapted for school purposes, and gradually but slowly 
the defective ones are being superseded by more comfortable structures. 
Upwards of twenty, however, still remain which are mere cabins, with 
thatched and unceiled roofs, clay floors, no adequate provision for ventila- 
tion, and very unsatisfactory sanitary arrangements ; some of them, 
indeed, are so bad, that nothing but the extreme poverty of the localities 
in wliich they are situated could justify their retention in connexion 
with the Board. The majority of these schools are situated in the most 
remote and inaccessible portions of the district, and in addition to the 
want of funds, the managers complain-of the great difficulty of obtaining 
building materials, and of the high wages they would have to pay skilled 
workmen to induce them to come so far from home. Two houses vested 
in trustees are being erected to take the places of two of the worst of 
these cases. 

There are 138 schools in charge of teachers receiving salary from the 
National Board. Eleven of these are male schools, eleven female, and 
116 mixed. Eighty-six of the mixed schools are in charge of male 
teachers, and thirty in charge of females. These last are nearly all small 
—many of them being on the Modified Grant List. Thirty permanent 
assistants — two males and twenty-eight females, are employed. 

The following figures show the classification of the teaching staff : — 





Principals. 


Assistant. 




M. 


f. 


M. 


F. 


I., . 


. 13 


4 


- 


1 


II., . 


. 41 


20 


1 


8 


III., . 


. 43 


15 


1 


18 


Provisional, 




2 


- 


1 












Total, 


. 97 


41 


2 


28 

M 2 
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Appendix c. In addition to these there are four temporary assistants, and two 
Reports on j unior literary assistants — all, except one, unclassed. 

State of From this table in will be seen that more than one-half of the teachers 
Schools^ are enrolled in the lowest class, and, with few exceptions, they appear 
Mr. W. J. contented to remain there. It is to be regretted that they are not more 
M'Cliniock. ambitious in this matter. The respectable salary attached to first class 
Donegal, should be a sufficient stimulus to diligent application to study, which 
supposing the school duties efficiently performed, would be certain to 
meet its reward. 

There are 57 monitors in the district. I have very seldom any 
difficulty in obtaining suitable candidates. In this remote part of the 
country the majority of the best pupils look forward to nothing higher 
than a monitorship in a school, or a place behind the counter of a shop- 
keeper in the neighbouring village. Yery few of them have an oppor- 
tunity of competing for a position in the Civil Service, or of securing 
any of the numerous appointments by which so many earn a living in 
the large towns. Hence there are, as a rule, several aspirants for every 
vacancy. I generally find the monitors well prepared in the course of 
study prescribed for each year, but they rarely acquit themselves with 
credit in the teaching test. They should not be called on to undergo 
this test on the day of the Results Examination. In a large district like 
this, however, it is impossible to have it done in every case when visiting 
incidentally. 

Of the 138 principal teachers, 55, or somewhat less than forty per cent, 
have been trained. The assistants, with one exception, are untrained. 
This want of due preparation on the part of the majority for the pro- 
fession they have adopted produces effects which are evident to any 
observant visitor. When making an incidental call before 10.30 o’clock, 
I usually find less than one-half of the pupils in the room, the remainder 
are dropping in by twos and threes, and though the teachers may be 
engaged, the business of the day has not really commenced. If I visit 
after 10.30 it is no uncommon occurrence to find the arrangements of 
the time table violated, the drafts not under the immediate supervision 
of the teacher openly idle, or, at best, merely pretending to be engaged, 
due order not observed in the movements from desks to floor and vice 
versa , not to speak of defective methods of instruction. With regard 
to the unpunctual attendance of the pupils, the teachers always throw 
the blame on the children and parents, and appear to consider themselves 
powerless in the matter. I am not inclined to take this view of it. A 
clean and bright room and, in the winter time, a cheerful fire before 
ten o’clock, would be powerful incentives to an earlier attendance. 

Owing to circumstances to which I need not here refer, very few 
teachers have been trained for a considerable number of years. An 
improvement in this respect is anticipated. I expect that some of them 
will now attend a course of training each year. They find that a year 
devoted to study, and to the acquisition of a knowledge of the most 
approved methods of imparting instruction is the most likely way to 
raise their classification, whilst their increased efficiency on returning 
to their schools will benefit both themselves and their pupils. Last 
September, five young men, three of whom are principal teachers, entered 
St. Patrick’s Training College, Drumcondra. 

Reading is generally fairly taught, as far as verbal accuracy is con- 
cerned, but it wants in fluency, expression, intelligence, and attention 
to the pauses. In very few instances does explanation reach even a 
middling degree of proficiency. This is chiefly due to the neglect of 
the teaching staff to take notes on the subject-matter of the reading 
lessons. The older teachers may, perhaps, be able to examine their 
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pupils on, and give them instruction in, the lesson books without previous Appendixc. 
preparation, but it is often painful to listen to the younger teachers, Reports on 
and especially to the monitors, trying to form suitable questions on the State of 
spin of the moment. They almost invariably get confused, lose much Schools, 
time, and end by putting some query to the class, the answer to which j^ r _ w. J 
does little to elucidate the text. The repetition of poetry is too hurried. M'Clintock 
Some teachers leave the choice of the pieces to the children themselves. Donegal. 
In such instances, they may be committed accurately, but the teacher 
has apparently not attempted to explain them. The best plan would be 
for the teachers to select the requisite number of pieces for each class 
at the commencement of the results year, write out a list of these on a 
large sheet of paper and suspend it in the room. The committing of 
the poetry to memory should not be left off, as is sometimes done, till 
towards the close of the year. 

The infant, first and second classes, are examined orally in spelling, 
and their answering is, on the whole, good. The proficiency in dictation 
is not so satisfactory. This is owing to the manner in which the 
exercise is conducted — too much is read at a time, and it is read too 
often, the errors are imperfectly corrected, and the pupils are not 
required to write out lists of the misspelled words as recommended in 
the hand-book. 

The proficiency in writing may be described as passable or fair in the 
junior classes and as middling in the senior. I insist on the first class 
children writing between the ruled lines on their slates. In the case 
of the second, third, and fourth classes, too many teachers content 
themselves with going round at the end of the lesson and making some 
oral criticisms, or writing across the face of the page, “good,” “fair,” 

“ bad,” &c., as the case may be ; occasionally I meet with instances 
where there does not appear to have been any supervision whatever. 

Only one set of copybooks is now, as a rule, used in each school. 

Sometimes I find pupils in the junior classes writing copies of a far 
too advanced character, but this seldom occurs except where a suitable 
supply of sales stock has not been regularly kept. A very small per- 
centage of the fifth and sixth classes write well enough to secure a 
No. 1 pass. A glance at their exercise books shows plainly the cause. 

Page after page is scrawled over without the slightest effort to improve 
the quality or style of the writing, and lines which should be straight 
are more or less curved and drawn at all angles to the edge of the paper. 

The pupils of course write their dictation on the day of the examination 
in much the same way as they have been accustomed to fill their exercise 
books. 

The first, second, and third classes, usually answer well in arithmetic. 

The tables are accurately committed to memory, and systematically 
applied. Counting on the fingers, or by strokes on the slate, is nearly 
obsolete. Notation and numeration are fairly attended to. Since the 
issue of new cards, the senior classes have been able to score a respect- 
able number of passes. Notation and numeration are, however, still 
very backward. Mental arithmetic does not receive the attention it 
deserves. After reading and writing, nothing that a child learns at 
school, so far as the Board’s programme of instruction is concerned, is 
likely to be of more use to him than a facility in mental calculation. 

Our pupils nowadays would, I fear, compare very unfavourably in this 
respect with those who attended school fifteen or twenty years ago. 

Teachers should not confine themselves to any set of rules, such as 
those towards the end of the Board’s First Book of Arithmetic, but 
should propose suitable questions bearing on the every-day transactions 
in shop and market. I would like to see every teacher with a note- 
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Ap pendi xC. book filled with questions of this kind. A readiness at solving these 
Reports on would be more serviceable hereafter to the majority of the children 
State of than a knowledge of discount and other advanced rules of arithmetic. 
Schools. Grammar is of less practical value than any other subject in the 
Mr. W. j. programme. It is intended as an introduction to composition, but very 
M' Clin took, few even of the most advanced pupils see the connexion between them 
Donegal. The end in view — speaking and writing English correctly — might be 
attained more easily. The pupils are required to wade through all the 
technicalities of orthography and etymology before they are introduced 
to composition. In fact, the programme in grammar is drawn up in 
such a manner that the pupils have to learn English in precisely the 
same way as they would learn a foreign language with whose vocabulary 
they are unacquainted. But when they come to school they can already 
express their ideas intelligently in English, their stock of words gradually 
increases, and the main work of the teacher is to correct errors, and to 
train his pupils to write their thoughts on paper in an intelligible form. 
This he could do very effectively by taking care to speak correctly 
himself, by checking all mistakes on the part of the pupils, and by 
teaching them to express their own thoughts on paper at an earlier sta<4 
than is at present required. When we consider that a large proportion 
of those attending school do not get higher than the fourth class, I 
think it would be very desirable that the pupils of this class should 
receive some instruction in letter-writing. 

The proficiency 1 in this subject is backward, and the knowledge 
acquired is, for the most part, superficial. The pupils are usually able 
to define correctly the various technical terms, but they break down 
when asked to apply these to the words of an ordinary sentence. C'om- 
position does not receive due attention. 

Geography is another weak subject, but I notice an improvement, 
especially in the fifth class, since the last revision of the programme. 
Map-teaching is better attended to than formerly. The course for sixth 
class, first year, might be' restricted to the British Islands and British 
North America. 

The proficiency in Agriculture is poor. This subject appears to be 
uninteresting to the children and unpopular with the parents. It could 
be rendered more attractive, if the text-book used were written in a 
simpler style and some illustrations introduced. Many of the terms 
used in their portion of the book are above the comprehension of the 
fourth class pupils. 

A large number of teachers present their fifth and sixth classes in 
Book-keeping. The requisite sets are written out, but the theory of 
the subject is not understood. I rarely meet with a pupil who thoroughly 
understands how to close a goods account. 

-Music is taught in a few schools. Theory receives fair attention. 
The singing is inferior except in two or three schools. 

The extra subjects taught are — Drawing, Algebra, Geometry and 
Mensuration, Physical Geography, Girls’ Reading Book, and, in one or 
two cases, Trigonometry, Mechanics, and the use of the Sewing Machine. 
Proficiency is generally passable. 

The Residences Act has been taken advantage of in only one instance. 
This is to be regretted as many of the teachers live in uncomfortable 
houses, and some of them reside at a distance of three and four miles 
from their schools. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

William: J. M'Clintock. 

The Secretaries, Office of National Educating. 
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Mr. W. MacMillan. 

Gentlemen,— In compliance with your instructions, I beg to furnish 
the following report on the National Schools in this district. 

The district may be roughly divided into the eastern portion, lying 
near Lough Neagh, thickly populated and probably more closely and 
better tilled than any other part of the country, and the western, con- 
sisting mainly of moor and mountain. It contains only two fair towns, 
Castletown and Magherafelt, and four small ones, Stewartstown Money- 
more, Castledawson, and Pomeroy. The town children attend school 
pretty well. In the rural districts nearly all of the school age get their 
names on the school rolls yearly, but many of those in the lowlands 
absent themselves for long periods in spring and autumn ; those belong- 
ing to the mountains mostly attend only in winter, being employed in 
herding in summer. Schools so differently circumstanced should be 
differently organized and tested by different standards. But were 
everything possible done to stimulate, encourage, and improve the 
schools now so badly attended, it is to be apprehended that the evil 
would still be a serious hindrance to their usefulness. Yet there is 
ground for hope in knowing that last year the average attendance 
increased so much as to exceed that of the year before by 550, the 
number of schools being the same, and the population probably stationary. 
Were I certain that even a lower annual rate of progress could be 
maintained for a few years, I should be content to wait. For I believe 
there is a prevalent tendency at present to overrate the advantages 
anticipated from what would be regarded as regular attendance. It is 
forgotten by many that even a greater proportion of the irregular than 
of the regular attenders have neither the capacity nor the inclination 
to benefit much by books or school-going, but would, under any circum- 
stances, be content to live an easy life doing common things in a common 
way ; that in most of the existing establishments within their reach, 
even the more apt, among the mountaineers especially, would get little 
knowledge and less training ; that knowledge itself, and above all mere 
book-knowledge, is of much less importance than is generally supposed ; 
and, finally, that those who are unlettered need by no means necessarily 
be uneducated. For the abstention from school, so general and so 
much regretted, no feasible remedy appears to have been discovered. 
Legal powers where most needed would not be enforced. The effective 
application of such to any mountainous locality with which I am 
acquainted would be tantamount to decreeing the extermination of the 
small holders. This the manager of seven or eight mountain schools, 
and an admirer of the compulsory principle, acknowledged, would be the 
effect of applying it to compel attendance in his own schools. These 
poor mountaineers could neither afford to employ herds more costly than 
the children who now perform the duty, nor to fence their farms. With 
less cost, less friction, less violence to honest pride, and less interference 
with industry, the voluntary principle can be made to do as much, if 
not more, for education as any compulsory law would do. Scotch 
parents are credited with attaching a high importance to the ad- 
vantages of education, and yet in the rural districts of that country, 
it appears from the reports of H. M. Inspectors, the compulsory 
clause has been almost a dead letter. And one sceptical regarding the 
benefits which would follow from compulsory powers enforced to the 
full satisfaction of the most ardent admirers of the principle, cannot read 
without a smile the very sensible suggestions of one of these inspectors 
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Ap pendi xC. for improving the school attendance by way of compensating for the 
Reports on failxire of the law to do so* 

.State of There are in this district two workhouse and 113 ordinary schools in 
Schools. operation, held in 1 20 different houses. Only a few of these houses are 

Mr. w. what they ought to be in style, appurtenances, equipments, and condition. 
MacMillan In the N.W. portion of the district there are several objectionable houses 
Cookstown. most of them too small, being in winter so overcrowded as to paralyze 
the powers of the teachers. In the rest of the district the space pro- 
vided is generally sufficient, there being accommodation for 9,000 scholars 
with an average attendance last year of 5,920. Since I got charge of 
the district three years ago one school was suspended and three struck 
off. These were all schools whose existence had an unfavourable effect 
on the educational prospects of their neighbourhoods. There are still 
three or four whose extinction is demanded in the interest of education. 
Three schools were taken in connexion during the same period. 

It is a great defect in our larger schoolhouses that they consist gene- 
rally of only one apartment. Every school built to accommodate forty 
pupils should have two rooms and an additional one for every forty, or 
so, additional pupils. There should be much simultaneous reading, &c. 
in the junior classes and not a little in the others, and this requires a 
separation of those so employed from the rest of the scholars. There are 
residences connected with forty-one schools, four of them built by loans 
from the Treasury. Of the 133 principal teachers ninety-one are men, 
forty-two women, thirteen of the latter being in charge of schools for 
girls or infants (2), and the remainder of mixed schools. The principal 
teachers of ordinary schools rank : — 



Claaa. 

I. 

II. 

m. . 

Provisionally clasesd, 



Males. Females. 

3 3 

38 23 

49 14 

1 2 



Of the eighteen assistants one male and four females are in second 
class, two males and eleven females in third. There are besides three 
teachers of P.L.U. schools, nine temporary assistants, fifteen work- 
mistresses, and eighty-five monitors, making 263 in all. During the 
past three years the service lost twenty-eight classed teachers. 

A large number (thirty-five or thirty-six) of the masters hold farms 
varying in extent from three to sixty-five acres. 

Reading . — There is little good reading heard in the schools here, and 
in only a very few is the tone, articulation, and expression even fail*. In 
facility and attention to the sense I am glad to observe some improve- 
ment, more in the latter to which I attach much Importance and have 
chiefly directed my attention. For I am more firmly convinced as my 
experience grows, that unless a child is habitually trained to seek the 
meaning of the text and read through for that, his progress even in 
mechanical reading will be slow, and the exercise, instead of being 
highly interesting, wearisome and forbidding. Who visiting schools 
has not been struck with the contrast between the blank, stolid inexpres- 
sive faces of a class reciting in their usual way “words which” (to them) 
“ are not language,” and those of another who also in their wonted 
manner follow their author with interest and animation, promptly catch- 
ing when at fault, the hint conveyed in the skilfully suggestive question 

• It is to the teachers we must look to find a remedy for this fault (irregular attendance). 
Their personal influence must be brought to bear on parents. Compulsion is of little avail. 
The most stringent system of compulsion is framed to break down on trial. “London Times." 
30th April, 1886. (Italics are mine.) 
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of their teacher ? M. Jules Simon when minister of public instruction in Ap pendi x c. 
France appealed in a public speech to the professors of Ancient Classics Reports on 
to change their methods. “ For,” said he, “ it is rather hard for students State of 
to spend ten years to acquire an utter abhorence of Latin and Greek.” Sc hools. 

It is still harder, I think, that a method should be followed in attempt- j^ r pjr 
ing to teach children to read their mother tongue, calculated to give MacMillan 
them an utter abhorence of teachers, schools, books, and all their Cookstown. 
belongings. So utterly valueless — nay, since the resulting confusion is 
more hopeless than ignorance, so mischievous is the teaching of mere 
word-reading without constantly appealing to the understanding and 
tr ainin g in observing and thinking, that I am strongly of opinion that 
no pass should be given in reading where the answering of the majority 
of the class does not show that the exercise is an intellectual one. 

The prescribing, necessary I suppose under existing circumstances, of 
a particular book for each class, instead' of requiring reading of a certain 
character, must unfavourably affect the reading in our schools. Many 
follow mere repetition as the shortest and surest way to master the pre- 
scribed lessons to the disgust of their pupils and of those who must 
afterwards listen to them read. Were only the nature of the test pas- 
sage indicated, and managers and teachers allowed a wide choice in the 
selection of books, reading would soon improve in both fluency and in- 
telligence, and the study be better liked by the pupils. The introduction 
of the new Third Book afforded a proof of this. It was suprising to 
see how soon the children were able to read the new lessons better than 
the ones they had long conned over. 

Arithmetic . — In the teaching of this branch, second in importance to 
reading alone, progress is apparent. The improvement is most marked 
in the junior classes. Among the seniors one cannot certainly determ i ne 
what proportion of the increased number of passes should be taken as 
indicating advance in knowledge, and what as the result of a reduced 
standard. For most of the classes a yet more modest programme, accom- 
panied by a higher standard of answering might be prescribed with 
advantage. For example, nothing beyond compound rules should be re- 
quired of V 1 class. To this Y 2 should add Yulgar Fractions and Practice 
(or the Buie of Three), YI 1 . Decimals and Buie of Three (or Practice). 

Girls in YI 2 . might be examined in some of the special applications 
commonly known as “ Commercial Arithmetic,” to which for boys 
Proportion (not the Buie of Three) and Evolution might be added. 

The importance of this branch of the school course arises from its effec- 
tiveness when properly handled, as a means of intellectual tra inin g. In 
real life nothing beyond the mere elements is of any practical use to most 
people. Therefore, a limited course thoroughly taught will have a higher 
educational value and prove more useful in after life than a superficial 
acquaintance with all the “ rules.” In the upper classes due importance 
is not attached to quick work, the result of rapid calculation and short 
methods. Even the questions set monitors by their teachers are gene- 
rally worked in the most round about way. The power of remembering 
numbers and calculating mentally is also very imperfectly developed. 

Dictation . — Lessons in dictation are in many schools so conducted 
as to detract largely from the usefulness of the exercise, both as a means 
of discipline and of teaching spelling. The prevalent faults in method 
are frequent repetition of clauses, repetition at request of pupils, allowing 
these (often encouraging them) to write too slowly, to glance at each 
other’s work, and finally imperfect correction. Even a few rightly con- 
ducted lessons in which a proper rate was insisted on, no word repeated, 
no question allowed under any pretence, would surely so impress any 
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AppendixC. intelligent man who had been wasting time'and strength, in doing little 
Reports on l 111 * encouraging noise, confusion, and heedlessness that he would never 
State of again revert to his former practice. 

Schools. Grammar . — Grammar has during my experience been the worst 

Mr. W. taught branch of the course, and I am sorry I cannot yet report any con- 
MacMiUan siderable improvement. I am at length convinced that it would be 
Cookstown. wise to exclude this branch from the programme of third class 
Some evidently do not make an honest attempt to comply with the re- 
quirements here, many spend much time, not pleasantly for either party 
in bringing their pupils into a state of hopeless perplexity, only very few 
succeed tolerably. But till a radical change is made in the way of in- 
troducing and treating the subject, I hope for little success in the teach- 
ing of it. 

Geography . — It was long matter of surprise to me as to others that so 
easy and interesting a subject as Geography should be so unsuccessfully 
taught as it was. I am pleased to be able to say, as regards a consider- 
able number of the schools here, “ as it was,” much improvement havin'" 
taken place recently. The advance has been greater in the lower class 
learning this subject than in the higher. The recent changes in the 
programme were in the right direction, and probably should be credited 
with a small share of the improvement noticed. 

Agriculture . — This branch is avoided wherever possible, except in a 
few cases, being a favourite with neither teachers nor pupils. And some 
excellent tillage farmers, men indeed, who appear to make the utmost 
out of their farms, refuse to buy the text book and object to their sons 
losing time trying to learn from it what they themselves will teach them 
much better in due time. 

Extra Branches. — Euclid, algebra, physical geography and drawimr 
are nearly the only extra branches taught boys here; girls take the 
Girls’ Reading Book and sewing machine. Of science subjects, most 
passes are made in algebra, fewest in physical geography, in which T 
have met with only five or six fairly prepared pupils. Drawing is 
pretty well taught, as far as attempted by Mr. M'Vicker in Stewartstown 
No. 2 school, indifferently or badly elsewhere. Extra branches, besides 
algebra, geometry (to those who had attained a certain position), and 
drawing should be allowed in those schools only in which the ordinary 
subjects were taught with care and success. Much injury is now done 
in a few bad schools, both to those taught and those not taught certain 
extras, as well as to the misguided teacher, who attempts to stuff 
children ignorant of the ordinary elementary branches, with cut and 
dry definitions and statements, on some subject under the name of 
teaching science. Such conduct is purely mischievous, and instead of 
being rewarded out of the rates should be regarded as a criminal offence. 
To teach a science is to train students in observing the actual objects of 
that science, and in reasoning from such observations. Mere book 
knowledge of natural or physical sciences is worthless. “ I would not ’’ 
says one of the ablest students of science alive, and one who has urged the 
educational claims of science long and earnestly, “ I would not raise a 
finger if I could thereby introduce mere bookwork in science into 
every arts curriculum in the kingdom.” 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 



Tiro Secretaries, Education Office, 
I>1 a rll')6i;ougl)- street, I hilrliu. 



W. MaoMtclav, 
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Mr. A. T. Osborne. Appendix c. 

Reports oa 

Carrickfergus, 13th March, 1886. State of 

T Schools. 

Gentlemen, — Tn accordance with your instructions, I have the 

honour of submitting my fourth General Report on the schools, and the 
state of education in my district. c& 

Since my last General Report a few important additions have been feJ^us.” 
made to the number of my schools, partly of new erections and partly 
of schools hitherto in connexion with the Church Education Society. 

The system of National Education receives general acceptance in this 
district, and has no opposition to contend with arising from local senti- 
ment or prejudice. The only real hindrance to its extension, operation, 
and efficiency arises from the circumstances of some parents, and the 
carelessness and indifference of others; and the consequent irregularity 
in the attendance of their children. This being, in a great measure, 
an agricultural district, there is of necessity with a large number of pupils 
defective attendance at those seasons which compel the fanners to 
avail themselves of the assistance of their children in the labours of 
the field ; but in addition to this, parents who are careless or indifferent 
as to the proper education of their children keep them at home for very 
insufficient reasons, and I would be glad if, in the wisdom of our 
legislators any suitable and well-ordered system of compulsory attendance 
could be matured and adopted, as 1 feel confident, that in every respect, 
it would be of most material aid and benefit to popular education and 
the advantage of the rising generation at large. 

During the past official year I have inspected for results fees 118 
schools ; for secondary reports 34 schools, and have made 81 inci- 
dental visits to 56 separate schools. I have examined for results in 
ordinary branches 6,874 individual pupils and 87 paid monitors; in 
extra branches 1,682 pupils; and 1,320 pupils for secondary reports. 

In the performance of this duty I have travelled 2,813 miles. 

This district now contains in operation : — 

Ordinary Schools, . . . .115 

Model Schools, . . . .3 

Evening Schools. .... 5 

Poor Law Union, . ... 1 

124 

Closed, ..... 1 

Building, ..... 1 

126 

In these schools 81 male and 77 female teachers are employed either 
as principals or assistants. I do not take into account work mistresses, 
of which I have only a few. 

Of the male teachers, 10 are of the 1st class, and of the females, 6. 

I am happy to report of my teachers generally, that they maintain 
an excellent character, and with few exceptions are earnest, active and 
efficient in the discharge of then- very important duties. 

The present staff of monitors consists of 38 males and 71 females ; 
they are for the most part suitable young persons, and are earnest and 
diligent in their active duties in the school, and attending carefully 
to their own study and improvement in the subjects of their pro- 
gramme. 

1 have only two pupil teachers, and they are employed in the Model 
school here, one in the girls' department, and one in the infants’. 
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Ap pendi xC. Of the whole number of monitors educated and trained in the 
Reports on schools of this district since I took charge of ifc 44 are now teaching 
School* i 11 c 9 n pexion with the National Board either in this district or the 
c 00 8 ‘ adjoining ones of Belfast, and are acquitting themselves creditably. 

Mr. School-houses. — There are some excellent school-houses in. this district 
Osborne, every way well adapted for their purpose, but I have three or four 
Carnck- houses which, though I could not call them absolutely unsuitable, are of 
ersus ‘ a poor order, and I would be glad to see them replaced by better 
structures. Among all the material aids to education, I regard properly 
constructed school-houses, and well fitted and furnished school-rooms 
to be of the first importance, and in all the districts of which I have 
had supervision since my connexion with our excellent system of 
National Education I have always directed earnest and special attention 
to the necessity for properly constructed and appurtenanced school-houses 
and school-rooms. In this district I have reason to congratulate 
myself upon considerable success. 

As to the general efficiency of my schools and the proficiency of the 
pupils, I may say that I have seven or eight schools that are of a 
rather poor class; I have twenty-one really good schools and the 
remainder are fail*. Altogether I am of opinion that my district will 
compare favorably with any other of the same rural character. 

Reading . — There is some improvement in this branch since my last 
general report, but still there is room for further advancement in this 
direction. I do not expect in our schools graceful, pleasing, and impressive 
reading, but I look for and insist upon a fair measure of accuracy, 
fluency, clear articulation, and some indication of intelligence, and 
appreciation of the . meaning and sense of the passage read. The last 
is not easily obtained, the reading is too often hurried, mechanical, 
monotonous, and evidently without consideration of the meaning. 

The teachers should “set a copy,” that is, give an example of 
the correct manner of reading a passage and cause the pupils to repeat 
it in the same manner. The teachers excuse themselves for the defects 
of their pupils in this matter by stating that they have no time for care- 
ful and effective instruction and training in this branch, the exigencies 
of the results system requiring the diffusion of their energies in so many 
directions. ‘Whatever value may be attached to this excuse it is of the 
utmost importance that the pupils attending our schools should acquire 
an easy, accurate, and intelligent style of reading ; that is to say, a style 
which compels and enables them to pay a due regard not only to the 
correct rendering, but to the meaning of what they are reading, as upon 
this will depend the capability and taste for such further reading as will 
empower them when they leave school to pursue this exercise for then- 
own self-study and improvement. 

. Explanation oj Reading Lesson . — This to a large extent is meagre, 
imperfect and unsatisfactory. This is much to be regretted, as it is a 
matter of great importance in primary education that children should not 
be permitted to contract the habit of careless and mechanical reading 
without any effort to grasp the meaning of what is read, and exercise 
thought and understanding in the analysis and comprehension of the 
subject. I am of opinion, in common with some of my brother inspectors, 
that the meaning of the lessons in the reading books of the different 
classes, or at least in the higher classes, should be regarded as the sub- 
ject of a separate pass mark and results fee. 

Writing .— There is a very fair improvement in this important branch, 
and the variety and excellence of the copy-books now on the Board’s 
list have eminently contributed to this desirable result. 
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Arithmetic. — On the whole there is pretty fair general improvement Ap pendi xC. 
in this branch. There is especially among the higher classes a greater Reports on 
amount of accuracy and expertness arising from more careful instruction State of 
and exercise. In the lower classes, however, there is not sufficient care, Sch ool3 ‘ 
time, and attention given to thorough grounding in the simple rules, Mr. 
arithmetical tables, and reduction — the last is particularly defective. I Osborne 
am often suprised when marking the written exercises to find in what a Carrick- 
number of instances the pupils multiply where they ought to divide, orgus 
and divide where they ought to multiply. It should not be at all diffi- 
cult with proper teaching to preserve the pupils from such blunders as 
these. The arithmetical cards recently issued are a decided improvement 
on those formerly in use. 

Grammar . — Except in good schools situated in towns this subject is 
poorly and inefficiently taught. In the rural schools it receives no 
sympathy or encouragement from the parents, and home lessons are not 
properly prepared. There is little or no elementary instruction from the 
use of text books, and the pupils are not able to derive the full benefit 
of the school teaching, the knowledge acquired in this way is fragmentary 
and imperfect, and parsing is consequently mere parroting. In the better 
class town schools the subject is pretty fairly taught. 

I do not agree with some of my brother inspectors who recommend 
that this subject should be omitted from the programme of third class 
pupils. On the contrary, in my opinion the subject should be early 
commenced. Some knowledge of grammar is essential to the right under- 
standing of their reading lessons, and I see no difficulty in giving to the 
third class such lessons and instructions in definitions and classification 
as will enable them to point out with some degree of intelligence the 
principal parts of speech in their ordinary reading lesson. 



Geography . — The knowledge of maps is better than formerly ; the 
children take a greater interest in the subject and answer more readily 
and accurately. Except in the higher classes text books are not much 
used, and the subject in its better and more useful aspects is not under- 
stood as it ought to be. 

Agriculture. — Pupils in this branch are pretty generally presented for 
examination in the schools of my district, but except in a very few the 
answering is disappointing. 



Book-keeping . — This subject is not very generally taught, but where it 
is introduced the pupils take it up more cordially than the previous sub- 
ject, prosecute it more earnestly, and answer better. 

Needlework is fairly taught in a number of my schools. 



Extra Branches . — Besides Geometry, Algebra, Music, and Drawing — 
which may be considered as ordinary extra branches, Girls’ Beading 
Book, Physical Geography, and Sewing Machine are taught in some of 
the schools in my district and with pretty fair success. 

I encourage the teaching of vocal music, it gives life and spirit to the 
school, cultivates the taste of the children, and with suitable and well- 
chosen words it has a happy effect in moulding and forming disposition 
and character. I am also favorable to Drawing, as it is a department 
of technical education and will be found very useful to every child who 
may hereafter adopt the business of a surveyor, draughtsman, architect, 
engineer, carpenter, mason, or contractor. 

I never like to see more than two or three extra subjects taken up in 
any school, as when more is attempted the important and necessary 
branches almost always suffer. The use of the sewing machine as an 
extra branch could be very well dispensed with. 
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Ap pendi xC. Residences . — Fourteen of my schools have free residences attached to 

Reports on school building or in connexion with it, for the use of the teacher, 
stete of Two of these since my last general report have been erected by aid of 

Schools. the b oar( j’ s grants, and I would like very much to see the number in- 

Mr. creased. 

Osborn «. Model Schools . — The Model schools here are maintaining their popu- 

Carrick- l ar ity and their high character for usefulness and efficiency. Since my 
fergus. last general report the Kindergarten system has been introduced, fully 
in the infant school and partially in the girls’ school, and with the most 
satisfactory results. The attendance at these schools maintains itself, 
but has not increased. This is entirely owing to the number of good 
competing National schools in full operation in this town while there is 
little if any growth in the population. 

Managers . — I have in this district sixty-eight managers representing 
nearly all the different religious denominations. A large majority of 
them take a deep interest in their schools and readily co-operate with 
me in promoting their usefulness and efficiency, and X am indebted to 
many of them for much courtesy to myself and attention to my sug- 
gestions. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

A. T. Osborne, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries, 

Education Office, Dublin. 



Mr. E. MaoCbeanoe. 

Newby, 1st March, 1886. 

Gentlemen,— In accordance with your instructions I have the honour 
to submit this, my second general report on the Newry National School 
District, for the year ended 28th February, 1886. 

The area of the district is the same as in 1883, when the last report 
was furnished. The coast boundary includes Mourne shore and all 
round Carlingford Lough, save from the South Commons of the town of 
Carlingford to Greenore. The district extends inland, and is bounded 
on the north by a line drawn from the north point of the barony of 
Moume to Ballyvarley Cross-roads, a point half way between Scarva 
and Banbridge. This south portion of county Down includes the 
villages and towns — Annalong, Kilkeel, Rosstrevor, Warrenpoint, Hill- 
town, Bathfriland, Loughbrickland, Scarva, and Newry. 

In county Armagh it extends to Silverbridge, and includes most of 
the mountains and hills known as the O’Hanlon country, with the 
villages of Belleek, Forkhill, Jonesboro’, Camlough, and the recently 
built manufacturing town of Bessbrook. In county Louth it con- 
tains the town of Carlingford and the village of Omeath. It contains 
the mountains of Mourne, Carlingford, ICilleavy, and Forkhill. 

There is little change in the number of the population since 1883. 
Assuming that it is 90,000, the number dwelling in villages and towns 
is about 26,000, and the remaining 64,000 are the rural population. 
Of these there were on the rolls at the time of the results examination 
of the day schools, 6,430 males and 6,580 females. In addition to these 
numbers I found that 4,000 other names had been on the rolls, repre- 



Mr. 

E. Mac - 
Creanor, 
Newry. 
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senting pupils that had given some attendance during the year, so that dppmdlxC. 
17,000, or 19 per cent, of tho whole population, had received instruction Reports on 
for some time during the year, in the National schools. State of 

Schools. 



Average attendance 3,700 males and 3,770 females. 

Average number, per school, on rolls during the year, . . , 100 pupils. 

Do. do. in attendance during the year, . . 58 „ 

Do. do. examined for results fees, . . . 66 „ 

Do. do. qualified by attendance for examination, 68 „ 



nearly. 



Mr. 

E. Mao - 
Creator. 
Newry. 



The above averages are taken from 129 schools in operation during 
the whole year, in which 4,289 boys and 4,181 girls, or a total of 8,470 
pupils, were examined. 

The number examined exceeded the average attendance by 13J per 
cent. 

Owing to sickness, change of residence, and other casualties, 350 (190 
males and 160 females) that had qualified by attendance, were absent 
from the results examination. It appears then that 8,820 pupils, or 
18 per cent, above the average attendance, qualified for results examina- 
tion in this district. 

As the statistic sheet was withdrawn from use during the year, I am 
unable to furnish the numbers presented for examination in each of the 
extra branches. The total number, however, examined in extra branches 
was about 450 pupils. These branches were Music, Drawing, Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Physical Geography, Girls’ Reading Rook, 
French, and Latin. 

The withdrawal of the statistic sheet from the examination papers 
was not .an improvement, for it simplified the checking of averages, &c., 
and furnished information that the Inspector must procure during the 
examination,, which impedes and distracts him. The information fur- 
nished by this sheet was specially useful since the office ceased to return 
the marking sheets to the Inspectors. 

Besides the large per-centage of the population of the district attend- 
ing National schools, there is a considerable number attending Inter- 
mediate schools, and the schools of the Christian Brothers, besides a few 
schools under Church and private endowments. 

If about one- sixth of the population of a country is supposed to 
include nearly all of school-going age, it is clear that only a small fraction 
of the youth here is now wholly neglected. Indeed, I think, the neglect 
lies chiefly in the direction of what remains to be done in the establish- 
ing of schools for infants. There is only one infants’ school in this 
district, in addition to the department for infants in each of the three 
convents, and in the Newry Model School. 

Kindergarten, which in infants’ schools may be considered the first 
steps, to technical education, has been introduced in no school in this 
district, save the infants’ department of the Newry Model School. 

It is much to be desired that infants’ schools, with full programme, 
should be multiplied, for pupils in a well kept infants’ department may 
he truly considered real, happy, and important students, even before 
they are able to read words of one syllable. 

The numbers and averages given above show that little more than 50 
per cent, of the pupils on rolls are in average attendance. Sickness, and 
home employment of children during the seasons of seedtime and harvest, 
must always produce a great difference between these numbers ; but, by 
improved attention on the part of Managers to this matter, and by 
becoming vigilance on the part of teachers, I believe much improvement 
might be effected in respect to the punctuality and regularity of attend- 
ance of pupils. 
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Ap pendix G Though I consider it most desirable that every person should be able 

Reports on correspond with others by letter, which necessarily involves some 
State of knowledge of reading, and spelling, and writing ; also, that instruction 
Schools. Jh least the elements of arithmetic should reach every one, still I do 
Mr. not consider that there is any sufficient reason at present for compulsory 
E. Mac education by legal enactment in this district, or in Ireland. All cannot 
reanor. professionals or artisans. Some must do the rougher or servile 
Newry. wor ] s;j and it is unlikely that too high a standard of education will 
sweeten the toil of honest labour. 

It has lately been given in evidence, I understand, before the English 
Royal Commission on Education, that the average attendance at schools 
under the voluntary system was as good as at those under the compulsory 
system. 

Grants were made by the Commissioners during the past few years to 
twenty schools in this district. One was a Poor Law Union school, and 
one a building grant. Of the remaining eighteen, twelve are schools 
attended almost exclusively by Protestant children, and six are attended 
almost exclusively by Catholics. There are two applicant schools now 
in this district — one of them attended solely by Catholics, and the other 
by Protestants only. I furnish this information for the purpose of 
showing the religious feeling of the people, and the general tendency 
towards denominational schools and education. 

Schools, Houses, &c., &c . — The number of schools in this district is 
138, including 3 evening, 2 applicant, and 1 building. Of these, 34 are 
for males, 32 for females, and 71 are attended by both males and females. 
These schools are held in 101 houses, all of which, save one, are slated, 
and all, save two, with boarded floors. The houses may be described 
80 good or fair, 15 middling, and 6 bad or very unsuitable. In 28 
cases recreation grounds and out-offices are wanting. 

Independent of the 3 Convent, 2 Poor Law Union, and the Model 
school, free residences for the principal teachers have been provided in 
thirty-six cases. In three other cases residences have recently been 
provided by grants from the State. 

The houses in which 19 schools are held are vested in trustees, and 
those in which 8 schools are held, and the Model school building, are 
vested in the Board. The remaining 107 schools are held in non- vested 
houses. 

Staff . — The teaching staff consists of : — 



- 


Principal. 


Assistant. 


Class I'., 


M. 

3 


F. 

2 


M. 

1 


F. 


„ I 8 -, . • 


5 


4 


_ 


2 


„ IP., . . 


20 


21 


2 


7 


„ II 2 ., . . 


5 


3 


1 


5 


„ in'., . . 


38 


25 


4 


17 


„ III*., 

Provisionally classed, 


1 


3 


2 


3 


1 


2 


2 


4 




73 


60 


12 


38 



Of the above 182 teachers, 92, or more than 50 per cent, are untrained, 
that is, they have never passed through the Training Establishment of the 
National Board, or any other training college. Most of these teachers 
are very regular and attentive to their school duties. They seem de- 
voted to their business, but the want of training, and due preparation 
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for their calling, in so many cases, seriously affects their efficiency as Appendix c. 
school-keepers and teachers. 

Want of due preparation has left most of the untrained teachers in Htate'of ° U 
the lowest dass during their whole career. Only one of them in this SchooIs - 
district has risen to first class. Above 52 per cent, of the whole staff 
are in the lowest class. This poverty of preparation and qualifications E. Mac- 
for their business at the beginning keeps them poor, generally, both in Cr ? anor - 
the pecuniary and literary sense. This poverty also does injury to the Newi 7- 
schools and the country. It deprives the youth of much of the explana- 
tions and instruction that would be given them by properly qualified or 
highly cultured teachers. It deprives them in a special degree of 
instruction in special subjects, such as drawing, which should be taught 
as a branch of almost universal utility. Some knowledge of drawing 
enables us to understand descriptions and explanations that we 'could 
not readily grasp without it, and to use our hands advantageously in 
realizing this knowledge, and in imparting it to others. Instruction in 
this, and similar subjects, from properly qualified and earnest teachers, 
fructifies socially by rapid progression. It produces intelligent parents 
and invaluable nurses, presuming that due attention is given to moral 
and religious instruction at the same time, for there is no true Christian 
education unless the moral be carried on, pcvri passu, with the literary 
instruction. Infants brought up by such parents and nurses, are 
generally educated to a wonderful extent, before the eventful first day at 
school. Children of the same age, under contrary tutelage, have generally 
to commence an education at school, that should have been completed at 
home, before going to school. 

Music belongs to education as a civilizing agent, both in a religious 
and social sense. It should consequently receive dutiful attention where 
the teacher is at least tolerably qualified to instruct pupils in it. Empi- 
rical attempts at teaching music, as I have sometimes met with, should 
be carefully avoided, and discountenanced. If this branch were tolerably 
understood in the schools, it would save many unhappy exhibitions in 
congregations, painful to the senses of cultivated persons, and probably 
of doubtful value as an element of worship. 

Teachers can obtain a certificate for teaching vocal music, at the July 
examinations, according to present regulations, though they may be 
incapable of singing, or of leading or directing a singing class. An im- 
provement in this matter might be effected, I think. 

I would associate geometry with grammar, to develop reasoning and 
accuracy of thought. Algebra should be taken as a sequel to arithmetic, 
and mensuration should follow as a popular necessity, for trades, busi- 
ness, and ordinary information. Technical education, lately included in 
the programme of National School business, is a well-designed adjunct, 
and in time will lead to good consequences. 

Reading , Explanation, kc . — Beading is good in only a small per- 
centage of the schools, and very fair in a considerable number, but 
affixes, prefixes, roots and meanings, as given in the vocabularies of the 
Fifth and Sixth Books, do notgenerally receive either sufficient or tolerable 
attention. This latter defect is attributable in some measure, perhaps 
in a great degree, to the Inspector’s want of time to examine properly on 
the meaning of the lessons. So many details and duties press on him 
at Results Examinations, that it is frequently almost impossible for him, 
m one day, to secure the essentials for his report on a school 
Grammar . — In respect to grammar, I have again to repeat that the 
application of definitions should be much better attended to in the great 
majority of schools. In some schools the pupils show perfect knowledge 

N 
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AppendixC. 0 f both the definitions and their application, whilst in three times as 
Reports on man y schools few of the pupils have any fixed knowledge of either, in the 
State of third and fourth, and sometimes fifth classes. I am happy to have to state 
School^ that there is considerable improvement of late in this matter, in several 
Mr. schools. 

E. Mac- It is surely time that the qualifying parts of speech (adjective and 
Crcanor. a( j V erb), should be reasonably defined, by stating that they qualify, 
No wry, instead of stating that they are added to or put along with, and a round- 
about lot of words, that it is hopeless to expect a beginner to understand 
or apply. 1 would also once more suggest that the modern confusion of 
using the word past tor the name of a tense, as well as for the name of 
one of the three divisions of time, be discontinued in Grammars sanc- 
tioned by the Commissioners. As past time is divided into three 
different tenses, it must necessarily be confusing to call a part or division 
of that time by the same name as the whole of it. What makes this 
practice the less excusable is, that the six tenses have old established 
names, so that there is no necessity for the confusion complained of. If 
the imperfect tense were always called by its own name, and due atten- 
tion called to the effect of the auxiliary have , the conjugation of verbs 
would be wonderfully simplified, and accuracy secured, with a great 
saving of time and labour. 

Teachers and pupils are misled by the wrong headings in the grammars 
where the principal parts of the irregular verbs are given. These are 
marked as present tense, and past tense, whereas it is the present time 
and past time forms of the verbs that are there given, with the past par- 
ticiples. Careful reading of sentences analytically, with due attention 
to transposition, ellipsis, and meaning of words, all require great attention 
in the teaching of parsing. If parsing be taught in this way the pupils 
will soon learn to understand what they hear, or read, or write, or say. 
My remarks on explanation, above, under the head of reading,, show how 
closely this subject is connected with the reading lessons. 

Arithmetic . — In teaching arithmetic I believe too much time is now 
given to, and too much trust reposed in, the efficacy of working card 
exercises, and that sufficient attention is not given to blackboard demon- 
strations. By these demonstrations I mean the careful explanation of 
the terms and language of arithmetic, as well as of the rules and opera- 
tions. 

The use and effect of the decimal point should be explained very early 
in these lessons, so as to show and explain the key of the system, and 
thus clear many difficulties off the path of the learner. It is surprising 
to find how many pupils are unable to read the questions properly from 
their slates, at which they are found working. Many, or most of them, 
read the question without any verb, and cannot be brought to tell what 
they are doing, or required to do. 

Tables are often very imperfectly taught. In the third class many 
presented for promotion are very defective at the division table, although 
it is the key to the pence-table, and to mental arithmetic, as by it we 
group numbers. The ball-frame should be extensively used with 
beginners, so as to teach the addition and subtraction tables to the eye 
as well as the ear. Children should be trained to name the numbers 
they are adding or subtracting, as well as the sum or remainder. 
Tins causes them to think, and soon produces accuracy, instead of 
guessing. The effect of a wrong course, or wrong set of words at the 
beginning, is not easily got rid of, as I find third and fourth class pupils 
when multiplying, more frequently wrong in carrying than in multi- 
piying, i.e., more defective in the addition than in the multiplication table. 
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Geography, <kc . — Geography now receives more systematic attention Appendix c. 
than formerly in most of the schools. The programme is so well defined, Reports on 
and the yearly business of each class so associated with a map or maps, State of 
and consequently with certain portions of the text-books, that the results Sc hool3 ‘ 
can be arrived at with greater regularity and precision than formerly. Mr. 

The uniformity of the examination now suggests the course to be pursued E. Mao- 
in teaching, and it is becoming generally understood that the pupils Creanor • 
must study the text-books, and give due attention to the maps also, as Newr 7* 
cram, or dependence on the teacher alone, will not secure passes. History 
might be associated with this branch more than has been done heretofore. 

Every race, and every country has its history, and the National schools 
of a country cannot fairly ignore the National history of that country 
any more than its geographical position on the map of the world. 

Agricultv/re . — There seems to be no unity of intention, but rather a 
strive between the programme and the class-book in connexion with this 
subject, so that one or both of these should be recast, I think. Few 
pupils in fourth class are so well up in grammar as to be able to read 
the Agricultural Class Book with intelligence. I consider that full 
knowledge of the grammar marked for fourth or 5 1 class, is a neces- 
sary preliminary for the study of agriculture, or any scientific subject. 

Only few pupils are well or fairly acquainted with this subject. 

Monitors . — The exercise books of monitors do not always furnish 
evidence of sufficient care having been taken by teachers to give 
properly prepared questions. In some cases it does not appear that 
the exercises have been duly corrected, or explained. The programme 
and time table for monitors receive, I fear, scanty attention in many 
cases. This neglect is followed by hopelessness and failure. Well 
taught and properly trained monitors are the hopeful source from 
which to supply the future teachers, and I think more definite 
arrangements should be made for their training. In annual reports, 
furnished more than twenty years ago, I recommended the use of a 
day-book for recording the attendance and business of monitors. I 
had a book of this sort, used with great advantage, for several years 
in different districts, but I ceased to require its use, as no official 
action was taken to render it necessary. As I am still of opinion 
that this book might be advantageously used in the training of monitors, 

I submit the plan for the ruling and heading of each page : — 



Year. 

Month. 


Name of 
Monitor. 


Time 

of 

arrival. 

! 


Grammar. 


Arithmetic 


Geography. 


Lesson 
Books and 
Literary. 


Spoiling 
Books, 
Roots, &o. 


Extra 

Branches. 














Date. 




1 

H. M. 















The first throe columns to be filled by monitor on entering in the 
morning, teacher taking care to have the school clock kept going. By 
this arrangement the monitors would have to report on their own 
regularity or irregularity, as to day, hour, and minute, which would 
accustom them to habits of accuracy and forethought. The Inspector 

N 2 
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Ap pendi x C. would in this have a telling record, without involving the teacher in 
Reports; on the sometimes difficult duty of making complaints. Teacher would 
Scate of mark monitor’s absence from morning business by a horizontal line 
c oos. drawn half-way across the date and name columns. Absence for the 
Mr. whole day would be shown by the line drawn the whole way across 
( \eanor ^ ese bolums. I n the other columns, under the several headings of 
’’ studies, I had the value of the answering daily shown, for the subjects 
evry. 0 f tlig day by marks above or below the line opposite the date. This 
showed how the monitor prepared his business, and that the teacher 
also attended to it, and the Inspector was enabled to make suggestions 
or report with accuracy. 

A long copy-book ruled as above, and furnished free, should cost 
little and effect much. 

Irish Language. — Music and history suggest a reference to the 
National language. Considerable portions ot this district contain a 
population whose immediate predecessors spoke generally, and thought 
in the Irish language. Many of the older persons still think in Irish, 
and express their thoughts very imperfectly in English. I regret to 
find that very few of school-going age here show any disposition to 
preserve a knowledge of their mother tongue, and it is not taught in any 
school, in this district. 

Time and Duties. — During the year : — 

I was engaged at Public duty on, . . . . 282 days. 

I was off duty, . 30 

Sundays during the results year, . . . , 53 ’’ 

Total, ..... 365 days. 

My examinations in tlie schools occupied l,009i hours, or about 51- 
hours daily ; and my official travelling amounted to 3,206 miles. 

I have the honour to remain, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

Edward MacCreanoe, 

District Inspector of National Schools. 

The Secretaries, Education Office, Dublin. 



Mr. J. MX. Warner 

Ballinamore, 25th February, 1886. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit the following general 
report on the National schools of the Ballinamore Disrict, in which I 
have been engaged since March, 1883. 

There were in operation at the end of last year, 125 ordinary National 
schools, one convent school, and one P.L.TJ. school. The two last-named 
schools have lately been passing through a period of transition, and 
tnereiore call for no further remark at present. 

The district in winch these schools are situated is mainly rural— the 
larges o town has not 550 inhabitants— and is almost one-haif mountain. 
Agriculture is the only occupation of the people. 



Mr. 

J. M‘K. 
Warner. 
Ballina- 
more. 
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The schools are fairly distributed according to the needs of the Appendixc. 
population. Some anomalies in this respect are being gradually removed. R ep o^J on 
The state of the houses in -which the work of these schools is conducted State of 
is a subject on which I have little pleasant to observe. Some thirty Schools - 
schools are returned in annual statistical reports as “ bad ” in this respect, Mr 
but I fear that an Inspector from a more favoured district might classify J. M‘K. 
the houses here more severely. About seventy of the schools are held in Warner. 
slated houses, the other houses are thatched. Thatch in itself is no .Ballina- 
great objection to a house, if the house is in the first instance well built raore ‘ 
with regard to the purpose for which it is required, and if kept regularly 
in thorough repair, and of such are a few here. Nearly forty however 
of the thatched houses were evidently not built as school-houses, or else 
were built without intelligent consideration of health, comfort, or 
convenience. They are almost all incapable of proper ventilation, and 
have generally earthen floors, uneven, moist, and impossible to keep clean. 

Some are so old that any considerable repair is impossible. Fragments 
of the old thatch, damp and dirty, fall on the desks : the old moth-eaten 
timbers are from time to time reinforced by others placed beside them, 
or by props resting on the floor : the mud walls, gaping at the corners, 
are held by old trunks of trees from falling outwards. Many of the 
slated houses also are not in a satisfactory state : these however are 
commonly newer, and what they want is systematic repair. Such system 
is seldom observable, and many houses are in consequence falling into 
premature decay. 

In the bad houses I have described there is not room for much 
furniture and apparatus ; if there are desks, and forms, and maps, and a 
blackboard, and a teacher’s desk and press, we must be satisfied. These 
are generally better of their kind than the houses, though in many cases 
very unsatisfactory ; the forms are sometimes planks resting unsteadily 
on stones, or are old and worn away to the breadth of three or four 
inches, and the maps are often little more than rags, and in the damp 
houses new ones do not last long ; bad maps are indeed the most common 
defect in apparatus. Both desks and maps however are in time, as a 
rule, replaced, and commonly replaced by those at whose expense I 
believe most of the repairs done are executed — the teachers. 

I need not waste argument to prove the evil effects in instruction, 
discipline, cleanliness and manners generally, and health, the great 
deduction to be made from the possible value of the school, when held 
in a bad house ; this I think is an urgent question, — who are to take the 
initiation in providing new houses, and who are to regularly repair the 
houses generally 1 The people cannot in most places be expected to do 
so ; the bad schoolhouses are too often, unfortunately, very like their 
own poor cabins, and do not strike them as calling for improvement. In 
many cases the same remark would apply to the teachers, and whether 
so or not they should not be called on either to build houses or repair 
them. These are beyond question the duties of managers, and here the 
question is divided into that of providing new houses and that of repairs. 

As to the former, after allowing for a few cases of local difficulty in 
obtaining sites, there is now no reason why good houses should not be 
obtained if the managers appreciate the desirability of them, and are 
willing to take the trouble. Some managers in this district have done 
and are doing all, in this respect, that could be reasonably expected of 
them, and it is very desirable that obstacles in the way of such should 
be made as slight as possible. A new manager coming to a parish where 
all the schoolhouses are bad cannot take all in hand at once, and if tho 
first takes a year or more longer than he calculated on, from legal and 
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Appending 0 tlj er difficulties, it is not surprising if lie is somewhat discouraged. I 
Reports on am sorr y to sa y tbat several other managers, far from endeavouring to 
State ot build new schools, leave repairs of all kinds — house, desks, maps, clocks 
SchooK everything — to the teachers. I do not now assert that this is necessarily 

Mr. or always the fault of managers ; I fear they are often unable to do 

•h M'K. otherwise. Local contribution of money for repairs is almost unknown • 
’1°™"' the people if asked would regard the schoolhouse as the teacher's place 
moref* of bllsines3 > which it is for him to keep in order, as he is well able, they 
would say, to do. To the teacher a house of some kind and furniture 
of some kind are necessaries of his existence as such, and so if managers 
or others do not or cannot act he must himself maintain them° in 
tolerable condition, which he accordingly does. What is possibly 
unavoidable in some localities spreads to others, and so I fear these 
are now the common conditions under which repairs are executed • even 
extensive structural changes, or entire rebuilding, are sometimes carried 
out by the teachers. 

This matter amounts to a failure of the whole system, in an important 
aspect : to give all teachers complete and bond Jide relief, subject to 
obvious limitations, from such charges as these, is an object deserving 
serious consideration. 

Free residences are rare in this district : they are commonly attached 
to small capitation schools. 

In estimating the character and ability of the teachers, and the 
results achieved by them, one should bear in mind the difficulties under 
which they so often labour, as to house, furniture, &c., as well as the 
rate of remuneration, as made up from local sources and from the 
Treasury: the average income of male principals, as returned by 
themselves, is about £62, of female principals £48. These conditions 
largely influence the quantity and quality of candidates for vacant 
schools, as well as the character of the work done by them when 
appointed. Another fact seriously influencing the character of the 
teaching body is that managers commonly feel themselves called upon 
when a vacancy occurs to appoint a local candidate in the first instance. 
A candidate admittedly superior in every way, but unfortunately living 
a few miles off in the next parish, may be forthcoming, but the local 
aspirant must get first chance, and perhaps a second local aspirant follows 
before a really promising teacher is appointed : it is more likely, 
however, that one of the local candidates will attain a score just enough 
to pass, and, once in, remains. I am disposed to believe that managers 
are not themselves always anxious that their local nominees should be 
recognised, and I think that in this district certainly a higher standard 
of answering might be exacted from candidates without fear of exhaustin'* 
the supply of applicants. 

Coming to the general qualifications of the teachers now in the ordinary 
schools, I find that of the principals 2 are in Second Division of First 
Class, 45 in Second Class, and 78 either in Third Class or unclassed. 
About 50 are trained, or are at present in Training Colleges— and here 
I would incidentally express a hope that this proportion will be much 
increased in the future: with, perhaps, three exceptions the trained 
teachers give clear evidence of the great profit received from this special 
instruction, if not always in method and proficiency, certainly in the 
discipline and general tone of their schools. 

The assistants, almost all female teachers, are all in third class but 
three, who are in second. 

out schools adversely affected by temporary causes, and takin g 
the 120 now in a normal state, I consider that in at least half of them 
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the work actually done is good, and fair or middling in all but ten or AppendixO. 
eleven of the others. Speaking of industry, I believe that in nearly Reports on 
three-fourths the teachers are doing their best ; in about nine or ten they State of 
are, I fear, deliberately and to a serious extent neglecting their duty. c 

It is in estimating the general value of the teaching staff, that re- Mr. 
ference to the school accounts is most appropriate, certainly for this 
district. The Practical Rules require the teachers to inculcate, at Brfl ' 
every opportunity, the principles of truth and honesty. Teachers have, 
in this respect, incalculable opportunities for good or evil : children 
commonly imitate their seniors, and acquire their ways of looking at 
things, and the teacher is the senior with whom outside their own families 
they have commonly most to do. Possibly a teacher of lax morality 
himself might yet lecture his pupils on the impropriety of theft, but to 
do so successfully a very unusual force of character otherwise, or effron- 
tery, would be required. It is moreover not likely that dishonesty of 
the ordinary kind, in keeping the school records, &c., will escape the 
knowledge of the pupils, and if they observe it the teacher’s influence 
for good is gone. I need not add the further possibility that children 
might be actually trained to co-operate with the teacher’s dishonesty, 
cases of which I have myself had here occasion to report, in order to 
explain why I consider this a matter of the very first importance in 
judging of the fitness of the teaching staff for its work. 

I am glad to be able to say that there are very many of the teachers 
excellent men and women in every way, whom I can hardly con- 
ceive as acting in this matter dishonestly ; it is, however, painful 
to have to add that a very large proportion have, at one time 
or another, shown themselves capable of making false statements 
iu the records, in order to obtain public money. One hundred and 
thirty-one principal teachers have received salary in ordinary Na- 
tional Schools during the year 1885 ; of these 8 have been reported by 
me as guilty of fraud, clearly and indisputably ; not less than 1 6 others by 
various and repeated omissions, irregularities, alterations, and discrepan- 
cies, leave little or no reasonable doubt, that fraud was intended ; if I add 
that 3 of the latter class, and 8 others, are indicated in the District records 
as guilty of falsification during the last seven or eight years, to go back 
no farther, it makes a total of 32 out of the 131 principals, in whose 
case there is either a certainty, or a very strong presumption. I have 
carefully excluded all cases, at least as regards the first 24, of which I 
have personal knowledge, which do not come decidedly under this de- 
scription. The causes of such a state of things — and that all frauds have 
been detected is extremely improbable — this is not the place to discuss 
fully ; it may be specially characteristic of this part of the country, or 
it may be that these teachers have not a full sense of the gravity of their 
conduct. As general principles of action in the matter I would suggest 
that as much as possible (1) the opportunities ol obtaining money by 
false statements, especially of a kind almost beyond investigation, should 
be few ; (2) the checks should be effective and easily applied ; (3) the 
first case of fraud on the part of a teacher should be severely dealt with. 

It is, I fear, a practice to continue boldly a course of fraud, on the presump- 
tion that the first or even second detection will not involve very heavy 
punishment. 

Proceeding now to the School Programme, I wish to remark on passing 
on the ignorance of its details shown by many teachers. _ Knowing, that a 
large portion of their emoluments depends on their pupils’ answering on 
the subjects, as defined by the Programme, all teachers might be supposed 
to read every word of it with care, and reflect on the precise force o± every 
change in it, yet many, even of those who teach their schools fairly on the 
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ApptndixC. whole, show extraordinary carelessness in regard to it. If asked have 

Keporta on observed such and such a change they reply that they have not or 

state Of perhaps that some other teacher was speaking of a change, but thev 
actually have not themselves read the words at all. This is, perhaps^ 
Mr. most conspicuous as regards Geography. I have known a fairly efficient 

Warlfr * eaoIler not understanding that the letter written by Class VI came under 
• the subject Grammar. 

B EoJr . 1 have seldom t0 re P orfc a deliberate neglect of any particular subject 
As a rule when a school breaks down generally in any one subject it is 
owing to miscalculation, or bad teaching. One form of neglect is not I 
fear, uncommon in various degress, neglect of the senior classes in ’all 
subjects. A teacher finds the great majority of his pupils juniors he 
devotes his whole energies to them, and teaches them well • there is 
scarcely a failure on the marking paper below Class III, and few in that 
class. Only two or three qualify in IV for examination, and answer 
badly : none are above IV . The pupils who attend above Class Tip 
that they do not get systematic instruction, they are probably sent to 
teach junior drafts half the day, and spend most of the other half with 
arithmetics, and slates, and transcription books, or some more elaborate 
but uncorrected exercise ; their attendance becomes irregular and there 
is the more temptation to neglect them ; the tendancy increases everv 
year, till none at all are found above III. 1 

Infants. Of the proficiency of these there is little to be said for this 
district. Outside the Ballinamore Convent School, where Kindergarten 
exercises are being introduced, no special training for them is attempted 
After what I have said of the nature of so many of the houses and 
of the absence of local efforts at improvement, this will not seem 
strange. The reading of the Infants’ Book is generally fair, and I think 
improved. The recent change in infants’ programme has been for the 
better. I now frequently find children able to read the whole book 
who formerly would have been kept learning to recognise the first few 
words ; again I find children answering fairly on programme of Class I 
who formerly would have been restricted to the Infants’ Book. I am 
not, however, satisfied that the infants might not learn as much as thev 
do m ordinary schools in less time daily, to the great convenience of 
the teacher and the other pupils, and the advantage of all Their usual 
hours are from 10 to 3 or 3.30 ; if all this time they are really trying 
to work it is too long, and requires much supervision ; if they are idling 
during half of it they could do this better outside, and save the time 
and trouble of the others. It is therefore worth considering whether 
m schools receiving the lower Infants’ rate an early departure mi»ht 
not be in some way recognised. ° 

Reading — l have little to remark on this subject which is not pro- 
bably applicable to all districts. The schools where the reading is 
correct, fluent, and intelligent are of course rare ; failures to pass, bow- 
ever, are rare also. The habit of allowing classes to go on reading 
whole lessons to themselves, out of the teachers’ hearing, amid surround 0 
mg noise, and the absence of careful and persistent correction, are 
the faults which generally conbme to produce bad reading Explana 
tion seidom goes mnch beyond the words explained by the lesson hooks 
. Vntmg.— The writing of this district is generally good, and I think 
improving. Mere scribbling of the copies of juniors is rare. At results 
examination the copy written by each child on the day is laid on the 
top of those written by him during the year, and all inspected together 
before the mark is assigned; this has, I think, a wholesome effect in 
checking carelessness during the year, and hence in forming the hand. 
Pupils of Class IV. should, I consider, be well able to write No 5 
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of Foster’s Series, or 9 A of Thom’s 'at end of their year. I sometimes Appendix c. 
find most of the third class able to write the latter well. Theearlier Kos. Re 
of Foster’s Series are, I think, a better introduction than those of Thom’s stateof 
to the 9 and 9 A of the latter. The hand formed by this combination Schools, 
is generally followed more regularly in dictation, and other exercises. 

Arithmetic. — This subject receives much attention, or at least time of J. M‘K. 
the pupils, more indeed than any other. Failures are generally few in Warn0r • 
junior classes, and in seniors also the answering is now generally fair, Ballina- 
This is a subject which requires thorough teaching, — by the best teach- moro ’ 
ing power in the school — practice, and examination. A not uncommon 
fault, even of intelligent teachers, is to allow the last element an undue 
proportion of the available time, without intelligent combination of the 
other two ; tests-cards, written or printed, are issued daily ; every day 
is a day of examination on rules not taught, and the teacher, thinks he 
has done something when he marks the answers “right” or “wrong.” 

Spelling . — There are few failures in this subject in Classes I. and II. ; 
when they occur it is not as a rule for want of practice of some sort, 
but owing to the gross carelessness with which their ordinary spelling 
lesson is conducted. I constantly hear children, at my occasional 
visits, dash through something resembling the letters of a word, to the 
teacher or a senior pupil, so indistinctly that no one can tell whether or 
not they are right, and no correction is attempted. The elision of e in 
second syllable of “ benefactor,” and the uncertainty about its presence 
in “ righteous,” are common examples of such negligence. 

This subject generally is one of the most mechanical in the Pro- 
gramme. In the senior classes the essentials to success are — that the 
dictation lessons be given regularly ; that the pieces be carefully chosen ; 
that the writing be careful ; that copying be prevented j that the errors 
be all found out, and corrected systematically, carefully, and completely ; 
that other words and phrases likely to be misspelled are picked out and 
put through the same machine of writing and correcting. In bad or 
careless schools the course pursued is precisely the reverse in all respects, 
transcription is moreover, often substituted for dictation, and the pieces 
chosen are often from Third Book for all classes, and perhaps read by 
one of the pupils. This kind of instruction is, 1 think, gradually dis- 
appearing and the subject is one in which I can often observe an 
improvement. It is, I believe, a subject entitled by its importance to a 
higher fee than that at present allowed it. Subjects are taught either 
for intrinsic worth of a practical kind, or as cultivating intelligence ; in 
the first respect Spelling deserves as much as the Geography, and perhaps 
as tli© Reading, for pass mark of Programme. 

Grammar . — This subject receives very fair attention. Pupils of Class 
III. generally pass, and often well. I sometimes find children of this 
class able to give intelligent answers in illustration of the definitions, 
e.g., as to what nouns are represented by the pronouns in sentences. 

This is a useful exercise with the other parts of speech, in all classes ; 
with prepositions and conjunctions it is a form of analysis. In IV. the 
answering is middling, though the Programme for this class is, I think, 
better understood than heretofore. In the higher classes the answering 
depends very much on the ability of the teacher to teach it ; grammar 
is a subject in which I have most often occasion for doubt in this 
respect. I have observed more than one teacher uncertain as to the 
part of speech of " that ” in sentences of no particular difficulty. In 
parsing, as in all subjects, carelessness at ordinary lessons is in bad or 
middling schools conspicuous. It is put into the same half-hour as 
reading ; the first, or any other random sentence, is taken : first pupil 
gallops off about a common noun, third person singular, mominative case 
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Appendix C. to — any thing at all, and about a regular intransitive verb, indicative 
Reports on mood, past tense, first person singular to agree with — anything else • half 
State of the terms used were wrong, and the pupil thought of none of them. 
Schools. The teacher has probably gone off meantime to talk to pupils in the desks' 
Mr, and another child takes up the gallop : — when the teacher returns he 
J \Varnt ^ a ^ es an0 ^ er random sentence. 

arner. Parsing on paper is becoming more common here in ordinary school 
morer wor ^- The risk in this too is of course that the selection will be care- 

’ less or even left to the children, and that their work will not be carefully- 

read, or errors explained. The practice helps to remove the monstrosities 
common at examinations on paper, such as “ red transitive verbs ” and 
“icative adverbs.” One fault which I have often pointed out is that 
pupils commence in their exercise books a sentence, fairly selected ; they 
write to the end of the page, sign their names, and never parse the re- 
mainder of the sentence, where very probably the main difficulty begins. 
Too easy sentences are the usual fault in schools where the subject is low 
for giving such there is, I fear, often another reason than carelessness. 

Geography . — This is another subject in which the answering, though 
fair on the whole, is generally much better in the lower classes learning 
it than in the higher. The failures to pass in III. are not numerous° 
not much more so in IV. Above IV. they are very frequent. The 
failures in VI. often strike me as examples of neglect to read the Pro- 
gramme. The amount of work laid out for this class is really small, and 
might be mastered with a tolerable attendance in any school, with littlo 
trouble to the teacher. Geography, as taught, and as there is any 
reasonable hope of it being taught in the great majority of schools, is a 
mechanical subject. Granted maps and text-books and regular home 
lessons, the greater part of the programme in geography can be prepared 
by the pupils themselves ; in Classes IV. and V., with only direction, 
supervision, and examination by the teachers. When it is badly taught 
in these classes the precise subject of the day’s lesson is not known before- 
hand — indeed there is none, — and the lesson, if given at all, consists 
generally in a loose scramble, conducted solely by the teacher, in the 
form of question and answer, over every part of the world, the children 
probably answering, if answering at all, in chorus. 

I have said before that carelessness in reading the Programme is 
especially observable in geography. I think, however , that careful 
teachers sometimes misunderstand it, teach what is not required, and 
leave out what is. There are doubtless difficulties, but notwithstanding 
I am certain that much better results on the whole would be obtained by 
naming precisely the exact number of pages of a particular text-book 
required for each class, with map knowledge involved. That these 
difficulties are not insuperable is proved by the naming of a particular 
text-book for monitors of first three years in this particular subject. 

Agriculture . — The answering is in a few schools decidedly good, in 
most poor. In some the lesson consists in the pupils reading the book 
by themselves,, and when done in earnest and followed by intelligent 
questioning this produces some result ; indeed to make children read a 
book by themselves, in order to be familiar with its subject-matter, is 
what every National School could not accomplish. In one or two schools 
I have observed one pupil reading out for the class. This obviously 
means almost nothing. . This subject might I think be improved by the 
issue of the text-book in catechetical form, expressed throughout in the 
very simplest language. 

On Book-keeping I can scarcely generalize, as it i3 taught in only 
about one-fifth of the schools. I think, however, that the sets are now 
written with more attention to neatness. 
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Needlework is generally very fair. Appendix c 

Music is taught in only four schools. In these few I find it difficult Reports on 
to have the whole Programme taught. State of 

Extra Subjects are so seldom presented that in these also no general Schools, 
remarks would be valuable. Drawing is taught well in two or three 
schools. Geometry , Algebra, Physical Geography, and Girl’s Heading J. M‘K. 
Book are the commonest of the others. A few schools have Sewing 

, r 7 . Ballma- 

Machmes. more 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

J. McK. Warner, District Inspector N. Ss. 

The Secretaries, 

Education Office, Dublin. 



Mr. A. Purser. Mr. 

Parsonstown, 26th February, 1886. ^ ' 1 urser 

Parsons- 

Gentlemen, — I beg to furnish herewith my General Deport on the town 
Parsonstown District, to which I was transferred in October, 1882. 

The area of the district has undergone no change for many years, 
and the number of schools is but little different. Since I have been in 
charge, two schools (Lehinch and Lumcloon) were struck off, and not 
replaced by others; two Church Education schools (Nevagh and Bally- 
mackey) have been put under the Board ; five vested houses have 
replaced less suitable buildings, and a few more are in course of erection. 

The school accommodation is more than sufficient. 

Most of the school buildings are maintained in just a tolerable state 
of repair, and the number that are thoroughly satisfactory as to repair, 
furniture, cleanliness, neatness, &c., might be counted on one’s fingers. 

Of thatched houses there are still eight in the district. A large part of 
the country is covered with bog, and a considerable proportion is under 
tillage ; hence there ar,e times when the children’s labour is absolutely 
necessary at home, and when they cannot attend school with any regu- 
larity. In consequence of this, the average attendance is much lower 
than it ought to be, considering the population of the district, and the 
number of children that pass through the schools. The number of pupils 
qualified for result examination is also much smaller than it should be. 

In a school examined this month out of about 120 pupils on rolls during 
some part of the year, only 30 qualified for examination, and in another 
school, out of 130 on rolls only 53 qualified. These are not exceptional 
cases, but such as I meet with nearly every month in the year. 

It would not be fair, therefore, to judge the schools by the same standard 
as might be applied to more favourably circumstanced schools. There 
has been a slight improvement (about 10 per cent.) in the average 
attendance during the past three years, mainly attributable to better 
weather. The net increase of pupils has been over 600, and has raised 
the average daily attendance for each school to about 55 children. 

Teachers and Managers continue to desire compulsory attendance to 
improve this state of things, . and to bring all children into school at an 
early age. The number of grown children in the lower classes in many 
schools in this district reminds me very strongly of the Connaught schools. 

There has, however, been some improvement, and I hope every year 
will see it more pronounced. Both teachers and pupils are more punc- 
tual and are working more industriously than formerly. Of course 
there are some, I fear, almost incorrigible teachers who appear to 
spend much of their time trying how far they can scheme, and neglect 
their work. 
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AppendixC. A vnry large proportion of the teachers keep their schools open the 
Reports on shortest time allowed by the Commissioners, but as they keep within 
State of the rules, I cannot do more than suggest that longer hours whuld pro 

*' bably produce better results. A considerable number of the laziest and 

Mr. least successful teachers have been forced out of the service since I have 
A. Purser, been in charge of the district— some on pension, some on receipt of a 
Parsons- gratuity, and a few by summary dismissal— in nearly all these cases the 
tow ”' change in the staff has been an improvement. 

The total number of changes in the teaching staff has been verv 

great— 59 in all during the past three years. Of these 5 were caused 

by death, 34 left of their own accord (some to take charge of other 
schools, some for other reasons, 9 on receipt of pension or gratuity) 
10 were dismissed by their Managers, and 10 by the Board. The classi- 
fication of principal teachers at the end of 1882, was 



I', 

It, 

II., 

III., 

Probationer!), 



2 1 I 1 ., . 

9 I 2 ., 

44 }- 125; it is now II., 

60 I III, _ . 

JO J (^Probationers, 



The chief differences it will be seen are an increase of 4 in I. class, of 
8 in III. class, and the almost total disappearance of nnclassed principal 
teachers. This I look upon as very satisfactory. I should be glad to 
see the examination on the present “ provisional ” programme abolished 
and have unclassed teachers examined on the programme laid down for 
III. class teachers, omitting only the subject matter of the Lesson 
Books, Agriculture,, and perhaps the Manual of Methods. 

Additional experience has confirmed my opinion that mere literary 
classification is no index to the merits of the teachers as school-keepers 
and I should much prefer seeing their classification dependant on the 
state of their schools, which, I think might easily be done, no teacher 
to be promoted or depressed until after at least two good or bad reports 
respectively. Of course this would necessitate a change in the present 
pension scheme, which, however, could be easily arranged. 

Besides the staff of teachers above referred to, there are 19 assistants 
(mostly III. class) ; the Nuns employed in 5 Convent Schools, 4 work- 
mistresses, and 110 monitors. The latter are far too numerous, as 
three-fourths of them have little or no chance of getting situations under 
the Board. They ought not to be appointed in any school that is not 
quite satisfactory. Most of them are respectable young persons, anxious 
to improve themselves, and attentive both to their own studies, and to 
their school duties.. As a rule I believe their special instruction is duly 
attended to by their teachers, and I am glad to be able to report a con- 
siderable improvement in this matter, .as evidenced by the greatly 
diminished failures at the annual examinations held in July. Of 8 male 
monitors taking B or C papers, 3 passed; and of 18 female monitors, 
15 passed during the last three years. Of those taking D papers, 7 males 
out of 8, and 12 females out of 16, passed. While referring to the July 
examinations, I may mention that only 2 female teachers came forward 
for promotion during the three years, 1 successfully; and 14 males of 
whom 6 were successful. This neglect of the teachers is much to be 
regretted, not only because their classification and class salaries 
remain low, but also because without study they become less useful, and 
unfortunately in many cases spend their spare time unsatisfactorily! 

Free residences are attached to 28 schools, but only 5 of these were 
built under the Teachers’ Residences Act. 

Order and discipline do not in general receive as much of the teachers’ 
attention as is desirable, yet a little more care given to these would 
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render the work of teaching both lighter and more effective. In some -Ap pendte C. 
cases, it is true, the teachers are not so much in fault as their school Reports on 
houses, which are unsuitable and overcrowded, rendering good order State of 
almost impossible. Schools. 

The school accounts are kept more accurately and carefully, but it is Mr. 
not until after many and frequent reportings to the contrary. Even -4- Purser* 
only a few weeks ago during the recent snowy weather I found a teacher Paraons- 
dehberately marking pupils present that were absent (that lived several towa * 
miles away, and could not possibly atcend), though she had been fined as 
well as reprimanded for falsification of accounts within the past three 
years. During that period for the same cause 7 teachers were 
refused their result fees, 11 were fined, from one his good service 
salary was withdrawn, and 31 were reprimanded — all for serious 
errors, less important mistakes being of course passed over unless wilfully 
persisted in. 

Turning now to the literary department, and the general proficiency 
of the pupils, I am glad to be able to note an improvement in the 
classification. During the last result year I found 42 schools with- 
out a sixth class, but three years ago the number was 62. 

The infant departments are not satisfactory in the few large schools 
in the district. The Kindergarten system has made no way here, and 
except in the model. school very little is attempted beyond the ordinary 
requirements of the programme for infants. 

In Reading a fair degree of verbal accuracy is the highest in general 
aimed at or acquired in all classes ; absolute failures are not numerous, 
but mere passes are. Provincialisms scarcely receive enough of the 
teachers’ attention, and indeed some teachers themselves grossly err in 
pronunciation. Explanation of the reading lessons is usually very feeble, 
and is often omitted altogether by the teachers on the plea of in- 
sufficient time. The poetical pieces are not repeated with much taste, 
and when the stops do not occur at the end of the lines sad hash is often 
made of the sense and sentiment. 

The improvement in Penmanship referred to by my predecessor con- 
tinues. Greater progress might be made by teaching the first class more 
systematically, and by requiring the school and home exercises of the 
seniors to be more carefully written. 

In Arithmetic the proficiency is very creditable in rather more than 
half the schools. Failures in I. and II. classes are comparatively rare, 
but become numerous in III., IV., and V 1 ., and again decline somewhat 
in V 2 . and VI. In about 50 schools the proficiency in the middle 
classes is much lower than it should be. This I believe is largely due 
to want of systematic blackboard teaching, and neglect of frequent 
repetition. The general use for instruction of cards, which are really . 
suitable only for examining and testing, is probably also a part cause. 

The knowledge of tables is usually good, but Mental Arithmetic is little 
attended to, and Notation is seldom well known. 

Spelling is generally pretty good. Where it is otherwise, it is owing 
to neglect of this subject in the junior classes, or to imperfect correction 
of the senior pupils’ school exercises — a matter to which I have had to 
draw the teachers’ attention too frequently. The daily dictation or 
transcription is now usually selected from the day’s reading lesson. 

Grammar is the worst subject in the schools here. I used to believe 
that it was neglected ; but a couple of years’ experience in marking the 
teachers’ grammar papers has led me to think the low proficiency largely 
due to the teachers’ insufficient knowledge of the subject. If the pupils 
were taught a little analysis it would make the subject more interesting 
and useful, Leaving out part of the present programme in the lower 
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AppmdixC. classes, the third class might be required to distinguish, in a simple 
Reports on sentence, the subject and predicate ; IV. — subject, predicate and object* 
!eho°i° f V '*— t0 ana ljse easy simple sentences; V 2 .— simple and compound 

-L!l sentences; and VI. — complex sentences. But I should prefer deferring 
Mr. the subject to V*. class, requiring more each year, and allowing a hiirhe? 

A. Purser. f ec _ ° ° 

Geography is another weak subject, but is improving. The maps are 
0W °" generally in an unsatisfactory condition, and blank maps are rarely met 
with. The introduction of Geographical Headers would be of great 
advantage in teaching this subject. 

Under the stimulus of a double fee Agriculture has been better attended 
to, and been more generally taught ; but the teaching is not practical 
and is therefore of little use. The same may be said of the optional 
subject Book-keeping, in which the answering is seldom good. 

Needlework is fairly taught, and rarely neglected. Part of the re- 
quirement of the programme should be the production of some of the 
work done during the year. 

Of Extra and Optional subjects, Singing, Algebra, and Geometry 
are taken up in a few schools ; Instrumental Music, Physical Geography 
Sewing Machine, Girls Reading Book, and Drawing in still fewer. The 
total number of pupils examined here in extra branches during the past 
year was under 400. 1 

The Model School continues to maintain a high standard as is ex- 
pected by the Commissioners. 

As a rule an adequate supply of sale stock is kept in hand by the 
teachers. Maps and other apparatus are more sparingly provided, but 
are seldom found in good order. The dampness of the school-houses 
destroys the maps more quickly than use. 

I am glad to be able to state that my intercourse with the managers 
i: \ °f the most friendly character. They or them deputies visit °the 
sciiools frequently, and as a rule take great interest in the progress of 
the schools and of the children. It is desirable that they should have 
some local funds at their disposal for repairing the school-houses and 
furniture, and for renewing maps and other apparatus when required. 
The amount would never be very large, and would probably be willingly 
voted by the Poor Law Guardians. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

A. Pukser. 



Mr. 

M. Keenan. 



Mr. M. Keenan. 



Kilkenny, February 27th, 1886. 

Gentlemen, In compliance with the instructions contained in your 
letter of the 20th November, 1885, 1 beg to submit, for the information 
o the Commissioners of National Education, this, my first general 
report upon the Kilkenny District. 

This district embraces almost the entire northern half of .county Kil- 
kenny and the southern half of county Carlow, and is bounded on the north 
by the Castlecomer hills, on the south by the King’s river and Black 
btair mountains, on the west by the Munster river, and on the east 
70 000 ^ ane ^' ^is extens i ve district contains a population of 

, people are engaged almost exclusively in agricultural pursuits, 
here being no manufactures of any importance even in the towns. A 
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great deal of tlie best land is given up to pasture, so that in many Ap pendix C. 
places the population is sparse. The town population is principally R eports on 
engaged in carrying on trade between the farming classes and the State of 
merchants and manufacturers of England and Scotland. In all the c 1 00 3 ‘ 
towns there is a large population who are miserably poor, having no m t . 
steady employment. These people are employed by the farmers at two M. Keenan. 
periods of the year for a short interval, at other times employment is Kilkenny, 
scarce and means of living precarious. ' It is to be hoped that a system 
of technical education will be introduced that will train up this half- 
idle population to industrial pursuits, so that some of the wealthy classes 
may embark in manufacturing enterprise with a reasonable prospect of 
success. Steady employment at even a low rate of wages would greatly 
improve the condition of this portion of our population. It is the 
earnest wish of those who are most interested in the education of this 
community, that our system of elementary education should be so 
extended as to embrace a scheme of technical education, so that children 
when they had reached a certain age and had acquired a certain amount of 
proficiency in literary subjects would devote a portion of each day, 
under a competent master, to acquiring some skill in a useful trade. To 
introduce instruction of this kind as part of our school course would be 
the means of evercoming the unreasonable prejudice that at present 
exists amongst the children of the more wealthy farmers and trades 
people against all kinds of manual labour. It would also be the means 
of giving useful employment to the advanced pupils who remain at our 
schools till they are sixteen or seventeen years of age, and who do not 
intend to devote themselves in afterlife to a profession. I am glad to 
see that a programme has been drawn up in handicraft, as a subject 
in which teachers may submit themselves to examination to obtain cer- 
tificates of competency, and I hope that before long the teachers so 
qualified will be able to introduce it as part of the school course. 

I can promise to such instructors a great deal of local support. 

In addition to the schools under the National Board, of which I shall 
treat presently, there are in this district two Intermediate Colleges for 
the education of the sons of the middle classes, two schools conducted 
by the Christian Brothers, and about ten small schools kept up oy 
private donations, the attendance of which would be too small to entitle 
them to a grant from the National Board. 

In addition to the school pence of the children and the grants from 
the National Board, there are seventeen schools which receive a local 
endowment either from the manager or patron of the school, or from the 
owner of the property on which the school is situate. In this matter I 
must commend the action of Lord Clifden towards all the schools upon 
his extensive estates. Only two schools are under his lordship’s imme- 
diate control, Dumgarvan male and Dungarvan female, to the teachers 
of each of which he gives an annual contribution of £30 and £25 
respectively, and a free residence ; to seven other schools he gives each 
an annual grant of £5, and he provides all these schools with fuel. I 
may add that he does not in any way interfere in the management of 
any of the schools except the two under his own control. Other pro- 
prietors also contribute, but their contribution are generally confined to 
the schools under their own immediate management. I may add that 
I should be glad to see Lord Clif den’s example more extensively 
followed. 

It may be inferred from the foregoing that almost the entire popula- 
tion of this extensive district is dependent for education upon the 
National schools. To supply this want there is a model school with its 
two departments, having an average daily attendance of 109 pupils, five 
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Appendix u convent schools with an average attendance of 1,017, three Poor Law 
Reports on Union schools with an average attendance of 149, and 114 ordinary 
State of National schools, with an average attendance 5,600. In addition there 

c oo s. one a ppli can t school at Bagnalstown, which was conducted by the 
Mr. Christian Brothers up to the beginning of the present year, but to which 
M. Keenan. National teachers were appointed at the beginning of the present month 
Kilkenny, and an application has been made by the Yery Eev. B. O’Neill, p.p/ 
. for a grant of salary and books. 

Of the ordinary National schools five are under lay managers, seven 
are under managers who are clergy of the late Established Church, and 
102 under the management of Roman Catholic clergy. 

The schoolhouses are upon the whole substantially built, well lighted 
and ventilated, floors boarded, supplied with sufficient furniture, and 
kept in good repair. I must exclude from this description five wretched 
hovels which still serve the purposes of schools. I have made repeated 
representations to the managers to have these replaced by suitable 
school buildings, but so far I have not been successful. The school 
accommodation is more than sufficient for the present attendance. There 
is accommodation for 12,000 children, and there are only 11,000 on rolls. 
When these bad schoolhouses are replaced by others, and two or three more 
built in localities that are too distant from present schools, the require- 
ments of this district, so far as school buildings are concerned, will be 
fully met. In this matter I have been urging upon the managers of 
some of the large town schools where there is a large proportion of 
infants, the desirability of establishing an infants’ school, and in this 
I have met with some success. The infant school lately opened at 
Graigue was built at my suggestion. 

Since I took charge of this district in March, 1883, only two new 
schools have been taken into connexion with the Board, Graigue infant 
which has been already referred to, and Coolroebeg. The latter school 
was much required as the children of the locality were unable to travel 
to Thomastown schools, which are a distance of five miles. 

_As to the regularity of attendance of pupils at the schools, I am of 
opinion that there is no child in the district who is not attending 
some school, however irregularly, and I think little can be done to 
secure more regular attendance. In the district there is an average 
of 11,000 on rolls, and an average daily attendance of 7,000. When 
due allowance is made for sickness, distance of school, severe weather, 
and the many other obstacles in the way of regular attendance, I think 
even a penal enactment could accomplish little more. I should add 
that the clergy take a most intelligent interest in their schools, visit 
them almost daily, note down those who are absent, and visit them in their 
houses, and in fact do their utmost to secure regular attendance. 

Of the 114 ordinary schools, 6 are infants’, 35 boys’, 32 girls’, 17 mixed 
schools under a master, and 24 mixed schools under a mistress. In case 
of the latter schools it is found that the proportion of boys in the higher 
classes is generally very small, and as vacancies occur managers are 
disposed to appoint masters. This has been done in the case of Ullard 
and Coppenagh with the most satisfactory results. With regard to the 
infants’ schools, except those in the convent, Kindergarten exercises 
have not been introduced. This is not due to any want of earnestness 
on the part of the teachers but they, themselves, have not had an oppor- 
tunity of learning these exercises and the demands on the time of the 
organizing teacher have been so numerous and pressing, that she could 
not be sent to any of these schools. 

Attached to three of the convents there are large infants’ depart- 
ments where Kindergarten exercises are taught with great success. 
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The teaching staff of this district numbers 133, the following table 



shows their classification : — 

Males. Fomales. 

1 1 , ... 3 1 

1 2 , ... 1 4 

IP, ... 19 27 

II 2 , ... 5 1 

III 1 , ... 30 37 

HP, ... 1 0 

Provisionally classed, . . 1 3 



Appendix C. 

Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 

Mr. 

M. Keenan. 
Kilkenny. 



Total, ... 60 73 

With regard to these teachers I have much pleasure in stating that 
they are a hardworking, zealous body of public servants, fully alive to the 
importance of the duties they are called upon to discharge, and in 
general held in high esteem in their respective localities. During the 
year I visited nearly all the schools incidentally, and did not find any 
serious irregularities. The errors which I felt called upon to report 
arose from want of skill or experience. 

Of the many grievances which the teachers labour under there is 
none more pressing than want of suitable residences. Many of the 
teachers in this district have to walk seven or eight miles to and from 
their schools every day. In the case of female teachers where extra 
instruction has to be given to a monitress outside school hours some 
cases of great hardship have come under my notice. 

Since the passing of the Teachers’ Residences Act, only four managers 
in this district have availed themselves of its provisions ; however, there 
are 32 other residences provided by the managers, only 4 of which 
are not suitable. In addition two residences have been built, but 
owing to a misunderstanding between the landlord and the manager 
of the schools they have not been occupied. Summing up we see there 
are still 84 teachers without suitable residences. 

It is a remarkable fact that of late there have been very few changes 
of teachers in the schools in this district. During the past year only 
four new appointments were made. This does not seem encouraging to 
the large number of young people who are preparing themselves for the 
teaching profession here. The opening of the new Training Colleges and 
the further facilities that the Commissioners have made towards improving 
the classification of the teachers has had a most beneficial influence.- I 
find a general disposition on the part of young teachers to take advan- 
tage of the training, and many of those to whom it would not be 
practicable to attend a training college are applying to me to be admitted 
to the forthcoming July examinations as candidates for promotion. It 
is to be regretted that teachers in their studies can procure little or no 
assistance from others of higher attainments. I understand at the 
meetings of their associations a great part of the time is spent in some 
of the more highly classed teachers instructing their less fortunate 
brethren in some of the more difficult subjects of their programme. 
Some of the books lately placed upon the Board’s list will also greatly 
assist young teachers who are anxious to improve themselves, as these 
books are so well written that they will serve the double purpose of 
author and tutor. 

The following is a summary of the number of teachers who have made 
application to be admitted to forthcoming July examinations as candidates 



for promotion : — 




Malos. 


Females. 


Candidates for 1st Division of 1st Class, 




0 


1 


Do. 2nd Division of 1st Class, 




5 


10 


Do. 2nd Division of 2nd Class, 




9 


10 


Total, « 


• 


. 14 


21 

O 
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And I have much pleasure in stating that the condition of their 
schools enabled me to enter nearly all their names upon the list of 
candidates for promotion recently forwarded to your office. 

There are in the schools of this district at present 129 monitors 43 

males, and 86 females. The teachers entrusted with the training of these 
monitors upon the whole discharge their duties in this respect faithfully. 
At the July examinations of 1885 of 33 monitors examined only three 
failed to reach the standard required by their programme. In the last 
course of training of seven monitors who had been trained in schools of this 
district, two obtained first class certificates upon theusual conditions, three 
second class, and two third class. Coupled with this I have pleasure in 
pointing out the success of those trained in the Model School (Kilkenny). 
One monitor and five pupil teachers were examined. The monitors 
was facile princeps among those of the same standing, and the pupil 
teachers obtained a like distinction. It is to be regretted that more of 
the young teachers of this district are not entrusted for training to the 
excellent teachers at the head of the male and female departments of 
this institution. I experience no difficulty in finding well qualified can- 
didates to fill up vacancies in the monitorial staff. 

With regard to the proficiency of the pupils attending the schools, I 
beg to state that I find steady progress. During the past two years 
there has been a marked increase in the number of children presented 
for examination in the senior classes. I have here to repeat a recom- 
mendation that 1 made upon a former occasion, namely, that children 
who make one hundred or more attendances in two consecutive years, 
and should fail to qualify by attendances for examination in both years, 
should be eligible at the end of second year. Many of the children who 
pass through our schools and who have made good progress often leave 
without having received the benefit of a single inspection, and the 
teachers do not receive the results fees they have justly earned. 

I shall devote the remainder of this report to a brief statement of the 
proficiency in the different subjects of the Results Programme. 

Reading . — In the better class of schools reading is well taught, the 
children read fluently with correct pronunciation and grouping of words. 
They are also able to answer questions on the subject-matter of lessons 
read, and explain the meanings of the words and phrases that occur. In 
general the required number of pieces of poetry are learned, but not very 
accurately. 

Writing is well taught in most of the schools, but in some instances 
the copy books suited to the different classes are not always in stock, 
and any copy book, however unsuitable, is supplied to keep the children 
busy. 

Arithmetic . — In the junior classes I have still to complain of a want of 
knowledge of tables, counting upon the fingers and such other practices 
are still resorted to. The rules of mental calculation are taught with 
some success in most instances. In the senior classes this important sub- 
ject is well taught, and of late there are hardly any failures. 

Spelling . — Oral spelling is good in all classes. In third and fourth 
classes dictation is still weak. Fifth and sixth classes in general do their 
dictation exercises well. 

Grammar — Of late I observe an improvement in this subject. Third 
class is nearly always well prepared. Fourth class indifferently, as teachers 
do not always keep in view the requirements of programme. Fifth and 
sixth classes good. 

Geography . — Carefully taught to all classes except the sixth. In this 
subject I find that teachers sometimes forget that programme of higher 
classes also embraces programmes pf lower classes. 
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Agriculture. — This subject is read in nearly all the schools taught by a Appendix c. 
master. The portion of the book prescribed for each class is fairly pre- Reports' on 
pared. State of 

Book-keeping is taught in most schools where results fees can be earned. Sc hools » 

Id general the exercises are well written and pupils understand the 
entries. In a few instances, however, 1 found the Leger to be a mere M. Keenan. 
transcription of the Key. Kilkenny. 

Sewing and Knitting are taught in all the schools in which there is a 
female teacher. In most cases the different classes are taught up to the 
requirements of their respective programmes. 

Extra Branches . — Except in a few schools extra branches are not at- 
tempted. I cannot congratulate the teachers upon much skill in select- 
ing the extra branches they teach from a pecuniary point of view. I 
find Geometry and Mensuration more frequently taught than Algebra. 

Physical Geography only taught in a few schools. The extra branches 
taught are Girl’s Reading Book, Cooking, Physical Geography, French, 

Geometry and Mensuration, and Algebra. 

I find also in the Presentation Convent National School, Kilkenny, a 
course of industrial training is taught quite beyond the requirements of 
programme. In this Convent weaving is added to the extra branches, 
so that some of the girls are wearing dresses that they have woven and 
made. It is to be hoped that this industry will be encouraged by add- 
ing weaving to the extra branches taught in girls’ schools. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

M. Keenan, District Inspector. 

To the Secretaries, &c., &c. 



Mr. Loughnan. 

Rathkeale, co. Limerick, 

11th March, 1886. 

Gentlemen, — In compliance with your instructions I beg to furnish 
the following general report on this district, of which Rathkeale is the 
official centre. The outline, which remains unchanged since the date of 
my taking charge in March, 1883, is, roughly speaking, fan-shape or in 
the form of a sector radiating from Foynes National Schools, llijj- miles 
north-west of the centre on the south bank of the Shannon, as apex, to 
points Kilmallock and Taur National Schools, 22 and 29 statute miles 
distant, south-east and south-west respectively. Rathkeale is not conse- 
quently conveniently situated as a centre, though owing to the una- 
voidable configuration of the district and distribution of its towns no 
better under the circumstances could have been selected. The west 
central part of the county of Limerick and a strip of the north of the 
county of Cork compose its area. The northern portion is a light 
friable soil, in places interspersed with rocks, but on the whole fairly 
adapted to tillage purposes and mostly made up of small agricultural 
holdings. The central and eastern portions contain two good business 
towns, Kilmallock and Charleville. This division comprises a largo 
plain of rich alluvial formation traversed by two parallel ranges of hills, 
and is almost wholly devoted to pasturage and dairy farming. The 
south-west angle is physically different being mountainous and peaty. 
As might be anticipated the attendance at the schools is locally in- 
fluenced by these natural circumstances, which largely control the 
occupations of the people. 

Besides four important towns, with populations varying from 1,000 
to 2,000 inhabitants, several smaller exist, each forming the nucleus of 

o 2 



Mr. 

Loughnan. 

Iiathkeiile. 
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Appendix C. one or more large schools ; as a rule, the school-houses in such localities 
Reports on are ^ ess satisfactory in structure, worse appointed, afford less accommo- 
State of dation, and are attended by a poorer class of children than the purely 
Schools. rural school. 



Mr. 


There are at present 109 schools 


in operation classed as under 


Lowjknan. 


Ordinary, . . 


101 


Ratlikealo. 


Convent, 


4 


Poor Law Union, 


4 






Total, . . 109 



Of these 15 are vested in the Commissioners or assigned to them by bond 
45 vested in trustees, and the remainder non-vested. Forty-four schools 
are exclusively attended by male pupils, 44 by females, and 18 have a 
mixed attendance. 

Three are specially fitted up for the reception of infants in 
separate houses, and with a separate staff of teachers ; one is recognised 
as an Agricultural school, in which the pupils receive most useful prac- 
tical instruction in husbandry and stock management, and to another a 
school garden is attached affording opportunities of acquiring a useful 
knowledge of the cultivation of vegetables, herbs, and in the floral 
department — hardy annuals and perennials. The refining tendency of 
employment of this nature for even a short period daily must eventually 
exert a powerful influence on mental culture. 

Considerable advance has been made within the triennial period to 
which this report relates in the substitution of new and suitable school- 
houses for small, badly lighted, and ill-ventilated structures. The Com- 
missioners have made grants in aid of erection to the following school- 
houses to be vested in trustees : — Knocktoosh, male and female ; Drum- 
colliher, male and female ; Feoghanagh, male and female ; Pallaskemy, 
male and female; Knockaubane, mixed. In this connexion the reli- 
gious communities in the district have been specially active, vying as it 
were in providing additional teaching accommodation. The ladies of St. 
Anne s Convent, Pathkeale, have through the fostering care and energy 
of the manager, Venerable Archdeacon Halpin, P.P., and their own 
very strenuous and zealous efforts in the cause of education, metamor- 
phosed and splendidly fitted up at a very considerable expense the 
former parish church as a National school. The apartments are almost 
perfect and the class-rooms can easily receive at least 600 pupils. The 
nuns of St. Catherine’s Convent, Newcastle West, have been made a 
grant for the erection of an infant department in connexion with their 
already existing school. This new building will supply a much needed 
want. I have often had to deplore the large number of “ waifs and 
strays,” non-school going children, to be found daily in the purlieus of 
this town. Special rooms will also be provided for instruction in 
instrumental music. It is pleasing to add that the local landlord, the 
Earl of Devon, has acted most kindly in assisting the exertions of the 
nuns by grant of lease and a generous donation towards expenses. 
The community at Charleville has recently had a portion of their school 
held in a separate house, recognised as a distinct department for infants ; 
they have likewise been granted a subsidy toward the extension of then 1 
present senior school. The construction of about half a dozen new 
houses to supplant unsuitable buildings, and the execution of some 
general repairs and alterations would leave little cause for complaint as 
regards fabric and ‘ adaptation to environment ’ of the present school- 
houses. 

The educational wants of the district are, I may say, altogether sup- 
plied by the National system. I know of but one hedge school — -this is 
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situated in a remote mountainous place, commanding a sparse and 
fluctuating attendance during the winter months ; there are, besides, 
one school under the care of the Christian Brothers, two classical schools, 
one small Wesleyan, and three Episcopalian Parochial Schools. 

Though most managers are anxious that the school-houses should be 
properly maintained, in the present distressed state of the country and 
the many calls upon them they experience great difficulties in raising 
funds for improvements or even necessary repairs. 

I regret in few places is there any attempt at taste in laying out the 
school grounds. Where shrubs have been planted or flowers cultivated 
I never find them interfered with by the children, and such surroundings 
are attractive and present a pleasant and homely aspect. Planting ivy 
as a curative for damp walls would be most beneficial. 

The Teachers’ Residences Act has been hardly taken advantage of — 
excluding Convent and Poor Law Union schools — only twenty residences 
in connexion with my schools exist, of these all but three have been 
erected solely by private enterprise. Many of the teachers are of necessity 
obliged to reside at a considerable distance from their schools. Some of 
them possess light vehicles, but others, specially female assistants, I 
frequently meet ‘ wending their weary way ’ to and from their schools 
in the most trying weather. Now that labourers’ cottages have become 
a fact and have appeared as it were by magic at the bidding of the 
guardians, this locality is dotted over with them, it is humiliating to 
think that no similar measure has been enforced in behalf of the teacher. 
The guardians of this union, I am glad to say, have recently manifested 
some interest in their behalf by voting the union contributory. 

On the 31st December, 1885, the teaching staff of the district, exclusive 
of convent schools, was constituted as follows : — 



I>., 




Principals. 
M. F. 

4 2 


Assistants. 
M. F. 


I 2 ., 




5 


6 


2 


1 


II 1 ., 




. 23 


19 


6 


7 


II 2 ., 




2 


1 


3 


4 


IIP., 




. 22 


18 


18 


26 


III 2 ., 




2 


- 


4 




Totals, 


. 58 


46 


32 38 



three industrial teachers, 71 male and 71 female monitors. 

The annual examinations have been largely attended of late years by 
candidates for promotion, and a sustained ambition in this direction, as 
shown by the list of this year, is gratifying. I may here add that the 
conduct of the teaching staff, often under trying circumstances, has been 
most exemplary, and that they command the confidence of their managers, 
the parents of their pupils, and the general public, is sufficiently patent 
from the extreme scarcity of complaints, even of the most trivial char- 
acter. 

Reading . — Good and pleasing reading, though not altogether unknown, 
is very exceptional, the prevailing style being indistinct, jerky and 
regardless of punctuation. Even in advanced classes, I not unfrequently 
find pupils ignorant of the duration of pause proper to the different 
stops. Even where most attention is devoted to the subject, an un- 
natural pompous manner is often affected, extending also to the repetition 
of poetry. As these subjects may, to some extent, be mastered by the 
pupils unaided, the attention and time they should receive are not given 
them, the consequence being that the knowledge of meanings of words 
and subject matter of lessons read is very imperfect, and attempts at 
paraphrasing or rendering a sentence in their own words attended with 
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Appendix c. little success. Learning prose and poetry by rote I regard as of much 
Reports on importance, the mental powers of retention are developed and strength 
State of ened, addition made to the learner’s vocabulary and range of ideas 
Schools. together with accuracy and facility in spelling, acquired through the 
imprint of the words upon the organs of vision. 

Loughnan. Writing . — This is another branch in which the pupils are largely left 

Rathkeale. to their own resources in many of the schools. Copies are doubtless 
written daily and the required number of them almost invariably forth- 
coming, but from their execution, it is often too apparent that sufficient 
supervision and correction of faults have not been used. 

I am constantly obliged to call attention to the awkward attitude 
assumed by the children, sprawling over their desks with the right cheek 
almost touching the paper, faulty method of holding their pens and the 
like. 

An English judge has recently declared that there is an undoubted 
tendency to degeneration in the present method of writing, and that in 
this age of feverish progress in scientific education, penmanship ia 
neglected. Such a sweeping chai'ge cannot be made against our schools 
in general, though certainly in some, the fashionable delusion of its being 
a baseness to write fair may be said to exist. 

The present demand for legible writing in commercial and legal pur- 
suits and the Civil Service, should act as a powerful stimulus to our 
teachers and their pupils to devote increased attention to this branch. 

Arithmetic , generally speaking, is well taught : minor points, how- 
ever, such as neatness, well made figures, ruled lines, are often subordi- 
nated too widely to the acquisition of practical detail. The neglect of 
these particulars, even in the earliest stages, reacts on both teacher and 
pupil, slovenliness thus engendered and acquired extends itself to pen- 
manship, book-keeping, and all written exercises. 

The tables and rules are, very fairly known and understood, but mental 
calculation is not sufficiently cultivated. 

The best female schools up to and including fourth class — in which 
boys and girls work the same exercises — are quite equal to male schools 
in proficiency, and more than maintain a relative position in the higher 
classes. 

Though constrained occasionally to give credit for method to award 
a pass, 1 do so rather unwillingly, as I regard perfect accuracy as most 
essential in arithmetic, and consider that marked leniency in this direc- 
tion must invariably lead to intensified negligence and an increased 
number of failures. 

Grammar . — No considerable progress has been made in grammar. In 
two-thirds of the schools, the subject is distasteful to the pupils, discouraged 
by the parents or unscientifically taught, small acquaintance being shown 
with the text book, and the knowledge of prefixes, affixes, derivations, 
extremely limited. In the remaining one-third, ordinary prose sentences 
and uninvolved extracts from the poetical pieces are parsed with fair 
accuracy. Analysis of sentences is not practised. The requirements 
of the programme as to letter writing are generally complied with, many 
of the letters produced, however, are not original, being wholly or in 
part copied from printed examples. Even when allowing a choice of 
subjects, I find the pupils manitiest much difficulty in adhering to those 
• proposed, and either diverge into something foreign or express their 
thoughts in the crudest form. In view of the small importance attached 
by English educationists to the study of grammar in their primary 
schools, I am led to the belief that it might be reasonably dispensed 
with in ours in third and fourth classes, 
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Geography. — The proficiency in geography has much improved of late. 
A more frequent reference to the maps has brought this subject more 
vividly and intellectually before the pupils, at the same time largely 
diminishing the strain on their mental retention. Lists of places of 
minor geographical interest, small affluents of rivers and the like, are 
nob worth the effort it costs to acquire them. 

I regard with much favour the recent change in programme of fourth 
class ; the addition of the map of the county in which the school is 
situated is a practical recognition of the axiom, that the study of 
geography should be preceded by an appreciative knowledge of local 
topography, from the school-room to the surrounding country the 
transition is natural and easy : — 

“ The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 

Another still, and still another spreads.” 

It might be well that the text book or portion of it to be expected 
of each class were better defined. At present, confusion arises from the 
use in our schools of four different works, viz. : — “ Geography General- 
ized,” “ Geography and History,” “ Outlines of Geography,” and “ Com- 
pendium.” 

A more uniform arrangement of the information contained in these, 
though graduated and extended according to class, might have been 
judiciously observed ; take for example, the geography of Ireland as 
given in the three first, see also the British possessions. 

The county maps to be employed should be large, bold in outline, and 
have delineated all the most salient features of the landscape. . I would 
suggest to some enterprising publisher the production of a series on the 
birds’ eye view principle. 

Agriculture . — The recognition of the importance of the study of 
agriculture is becoming more widespread, and a new departure has been 
taken in affording instruction in this branch to girls in schools under 
masters, and female teachers holding certificates of competency. In- 
stances of both occur in this district. 

The course for females might with advantage be somewhat restricted, 
stress being laid on dairy management, care of poultry, rearing of calves 
aud swine, to which might be added concise instruction on the keeping 
of bees, pigeons, rabbits, goats, &c. 

In this connexion, I should like to see added to the present text 
book chapters on the pony, jennet, mule and ass, with hints on judging 
the ages of animals, the most common forms of disease, and simple 
remedies. An enumeration of the most pernicious weeds, and means 
for their eradication — a matter much neglected — would be useful. A 
heap of compost, thickly covered with thistles in full seed, every breeze 
disseminating the pests over neighbouring farms is no uncommon sight 
in autumn. The hedgerows and borders of public roads afford similar 
nurseries for the production and spread of noxious plants. Another 
instance of the want of agricultural sanitation may be observed in the 
senseless habit of cutting all round in corn fields and meadows — where 
the scythe or sickle is employed — but leaving unscathed large flowering 
or seeded plants of thistles, docks, and other injurious weeds. Picture 
cards illustrating the most improved style of farm implements, dairy 
utensils, plans and elevation of dairy, stable, cow-house, pig-sty, poultry- 
house suitable for small farms should also be productive of good. The 
cutting and saving of peat for fuel might also be touched upon, and in 
the increasing scarcity of straw some information as to the manufacture 
of peat-moss litter might be availed of. Simple instructions as to the 
formation of silos for ensilage might in many localities be acceptable. 

Needlework . — Plain needlework, knitting, and cutting out are taught 
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AppendixC. w itli success and in nearly all the girls’ schools of the district. T should 
Reports on like to see this industrial branch made compulsory for male pupils of junior 
State of classes, where facilities for teaching it exist. Children should have em- 
Sct iools. ploy ment for their hands for at least a portion of the day. Needlework 

Mr. would be a source of recreation to younger children, and give them 
loughnan. dexterity in the use of their fingers, wliich at present are little better 
Rathkeale. than rudimentary organs. In this point civilization has been considered 
retrogressive in western countries ; in India, China, and J apan, artificers 
not only employ their hands but even their feet in the most delicate 
operations. As elementary instruction in drawing may lead to success 
in many trades, so early facility in the use of the needle may prove of 
immense practical value as a branch of male technical education The 
embryo tailor, bootmaker, upholsterer, &c., must gain an advantage 
which would even extend into ordinary domestic life, the old engraving 
of our countryman depicted in the agony of sewing on a button, “ The 
inconvenience of single life,” must be familiar. The farmer too could learn 
to mend his winnowing sheet, sacking, harness, (fee., with more ease 
and skill. By the way, sewing on a button, though apparently simple, 
requires some art, and should form on the programme the logical supple- 
ment to the button hole. The use and adjustment of the sewing 
machine are taught with very fair success in many of the schools, and 
yearly becoming more general. 

Drawing.— In this connexion, from its evident utility in various handi- 
crafts and industries, the systematic teaching of drawing should be 
much more general in our schools. Tn England the Commission on 
Technical .Education has recommended its adoption as a compulsory 
subject. 

In many trades an elementary knowledge of this subject is an abso- 
lute necessity, the acquisition of which at an early age smoothens the 
difficulties and expedites the apprentice’s entrance on more practical 
work. . To this end free-hand drawing is more necessary than lineal 
drawing, that is, with instruments, and forms the proper basis for 
training the hand as well as the eye and mind. In the workshops and 
manufactories of most of the constructive industries — ship building, 
carriage and furniture making, <&c., a large scale is required, hence 
strength of style must be studied and “ littleness of technique ” avoided. 
As on the Continent, chalk and the blackboard should be the first 
medium of instruction, to be followed by copying diagrams on brown 
paper with charcoal. 

As a preparation for drawing on paper, drawing with chalk or pencil 
on slates or the blackboard, might with utility be introduced into second 
class. 

Calisthenics . — I regret to say, in only one school is any attempt 
made to encourage calisthenics or “ exercises for health, strength, or 
elegance.” It is conceded on all hands, that drill, the use of dumb bells, 
exercises with wands, (fee., tend greatly to improve badly developed 
children, expand the chest, correct deformities, increase physical beauty 
of form, counteract the evils of deportment so readily acquired by 
“poring over miserable books,” and act generally as a stimulant to 
vigorous bodily and mental power. 

Excessive pressure on the mental faculties of young growing children, 
females especially, cannot too much be deprecated, and where physical 
health and metaphysical attainments must come into collision, the latter 
should be made give way. Calisthenics, drawing, music, needlework, 
are all calculated to relieve the drudgery of constant book work, and 
deserve to be encouraged. 

With all the admitted advantages afforded the pupils in Convents and 
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our better class of female schools, the benefit from some further in- Appendix c. 
creased technical education or industrial pursuit would be incalculable ; Reports on 
they are attended by grown girls, soon to enter on some vocation in life. State of 

The aim of education should be not to surfeit young people with an Sc hooIa * - 
amount of practically useless indigestible knowledge, often upsetting Mr. 
the minds by unfitting them to their circumstances, but rather to develop Louyhnan. 
those innate powers which may in after years enable them to contend Rathkeale. 
with the difficulties of life, and earn a competent livelihood. 

I have suggested practical lessons in cookery, domestic economy, 
laundry work, but hitherto, I regret, without success. I have often 
thought our workhouses could, to their own advantage, easily be made 
available as central schools of instruction in plain and invalid cookery, 
and other technical employments. 

The extra branches taught are : — geometry, mensuration, algebra, 
plane trigonometry, mechanics, physical geography, French, drawing, 
vocal music, domestic economy, the sewing machine, and, in two schools, 

Latin and Greek. 

Two thousand six hundred and fifty-eight separate examinations were 
held in these subjects during the past year. 

The prevalence of epidemics, scarlatina especially, has been, particularly 
in the western portion of the district, a fruitful source of inconvenience 
and loss of time during the past two years. 

Notwithstanding the vigilance of the managers and local medical men, 
who in some cases were obliged to resort to the imposition of a cordon 
sanitaire about infected places, these diseases spread, necessitating the 
postponement of examinations and the closing of the schools sometimes 
for lengthened periods. Death too, I regret to say, has of late, been 
busy among my managers and teaching staff. 

I shall conclude this report with a few words on a subject at present 
absorbing a good deal of interest, viz. : Compulsory Education. To 
ensure the attainment of the highest standard of proficiency, and at the 
same time, secure to the teacher the full fruits of his labours, as the 
Government grants are to a very appreciable degree dependent on the 
average attendance, some measure to check irregularity would appear 
to be absolutely necessary, provided always that its enforcement was 
acceptable to parents and kept within proper limits. “ Compulsory ” 
implies some compelling agent, but who to play the r61e in rural districts 
is not quite so clear. Suggestions of all kinds have been made — Mana- 
gers, Poor Law Guardians, Special Officers, the Constabulary, the Board’s 
Inspectors, or a combination total or partial of all. Without further 
complicating existing machinery or inventing new, the Relieving Officer 
of the Union would appear to be the person best suited to the task. 

The duties of this officer bring him into constant and immediate contact 
with the majority of the parents, with whose monetary circumstances 
and occupations lie is moreover presumed to be thoroughly familiar. 

Of course that this accession to his duties should be performed with 
efficiency and impartiality, it would be only fair that an increase should 
be made to his salary. 

The labour of the youth of both sexes is now largely drawn upon 
for the most arduous work; boys of fourteen may be daily seen following 
the plough — I use the local phrase advisedly, the plough being rather 
followed than employed as- an agricultural implement and the land 
merely scratched. Hence at busy seasons, varying with the locality; 
the regulation might with propriety be relaxed. This privilege should, 
however, not be abused by having children kept away from school unless 
when necessarily and usefully employed. Excuses too should be 
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Rathkeale. 



‘ receive a certain small reward for each, day’s attendance over and above 
a fixed number, the second contemplates the increase of the school fees 
— too often nil — by a small amount to be returned or allowed for, on 
the first school day of the week subsequent to that during which the 
full number of attendances had been made. 

For my part, I should like to see moral suasion in some form, take 
the place of direct compulsion, nor, do I think, where teachers are 
popular with parents and pupils, are of distinguished rectitude and 
literary attainments, successful in imparting knowledge and education 
in the widest sense, that the demand for compulsion is so crying as 
many imagine. 

I have to thank the gentlemen who have been associated with me 
from time to time during the past three years for their very able and 
gracious assistance, the Managers generally for their uniform affability, 
and the teachers for the deference and attention with which they in- 
variably receive and endeavour to carry out any suggestions I may deem 
it my duty to offer. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 



some parents would possibly be as conservative of reasons as Jack 
Falstaff, while others would produce a most prolific crop — sickness, 
weather, want of clothes, and the many other unfortunate accompaniments 
of the res angusta domi. There will always be truants : — - 

“ The whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail, 

Unwillingly to school,” 

is a picture true of to-day. 

But how to reach them, will not, I fear, be unattended with difficulties, 
ill-feeling, and possibly appeals to the law. On these grounds I confess 
I am but a lukewarm advocate for compulsion, and can only accept the 
principle as a means to an end. Again, till ample accommodation be 
provided, it will be hard — nay, impossible, to compel parents to risk the 
health of their children — the sanitary authorities might even intervene. 
With a view to the avoidance of legal penalties, two methods have been 
suggested for inducing regularity of attendance, either of which, how- 
ever, would be only partially applicable. By the first, each pupil should 



The Secretaries, 
Education Office. 



J. M. Lotjghnan. 



Mr. c. w. Mr. C. W. Dugan. 

Dugan. Gentlemen, — In accordance with your instructions, I beg to submit 

C'onmel. m y triennial report on District 53, for the period ended 31st December, 
1885. 

In its preparation I have found but few matters of importance to be 
noted in addition to what have been already mentioned in my previous 
report. 

The number of schools has increased from 119 to 122. The average 
attendance in each of the ordinary schools remains pretty much the 
same — viz., 59. That in the convent schools has increased from 258 to 
265. The total number of pupils in average attendance at all the 
schools of the district during 1885 was 8,519. There is school accom- 
modation provided for 12,350. 
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During the past year I examined 11,129 pupils for results in the Ap pmdi xC. 
ordinary school subjects, and of these 2,214 were further examined in Reports on 
extra branches. The number of days spent in the discharge of my State of 
official duties being 265. The total number of miles travelled, 3,893. Schoola 

Vocal music and drawing are taught in 17 schools ; instrumental Mr. C. W 
music in 7 ; French in 8 ; Latin in 2 ; Irish in 2 ; botany in 3 ; and Dugan. 
practical cookery in 2 schools. _ Clonmel. 

The following are the general results of my examinations : — 

Reading generally very fair. Knowledge of the subject-matter of 
the lessons and of the meanings, drift, or force of principal words or 
clauses, only medium. 

Writing, clear, neat, and cursive. Dictation and oral spelling very 
good. Arithmetic, correct, methodical and rapid. Grammar, weak and 
ill-understood. Geography, medium. 

With one or two exceptions none of the schools in the district can be 
pronounced indifferent. The greater number are most efficient and 
most useful as centres of popular education, and several, I venture to 
say, are as thoroughly good National schools as can be found in the 
kingdom. 

Teachers. — The teachers are a most deserving public body — with one 
sad exception which, in itself, proves the rule. I have at all times found 
them to be most industrious public servants, upright and honourable in the 
discharge of their three-fold duties — to the children, to the parents, and 
to the Commissioners. Viewing things in a rosy light is nob my bent ; 
but I must confess that I have been struck with admiration at the 
conduct of the teachers of my district during a period of unexampled 
temptation — terrorism and political passion : not a word has been 
breathed against their loyalty, their patriotism, or their obedience to 
the laws. National teachers must of necessity hold much in their hands 
for evil or for good, and it is a matter of congratulation that none, at 
least so far as I know, have been betrayed into anything unbecoming 
their position and their trust. I am also glad to note that a very fair 
proportion — about one-fourth, of the teachers has been seeking promo- 
tion during each of the past two years. This “ excelsior ” tendency is 
a sound and healthy indication wherever it appears ; here it implies a 
two-fold improvement in the qualifications of the teachers, and in the 
efficiency of the school. 

Management. — The schools in the district are under thirty-eight 
managers, viz. : — 

R.C. E.C. 

Clerical, ... 25 1 

Lay, .... 5 7 

The visits of these gentlemen, or their representatives, to their 
respective schools are pretty frequent, and have a wholesome effect; 
they stimulate the teachers and check the absences of truant pupils. 

From all, I have experienced the utmost courtesy and attention. They 
endeavour to have my suggestions carried out, and to render the 
laborious work of inspection as pleasant and light as possible — with 
none have I had a single difference of opinion relating to school teachers 
or pupils. 

Books and Apparatus. — Of the 122 schools, about ninety are kept well 
supplied, thirty medium, and two poor. Having already in compliance 
with official instructions, received through the Head Inspector, written 
at some length — Letter dated 7/9/’85, on the revision of the Board’s 
books I feel it unnecessary to make any further remarks on the subject 
The school maps are very much improved — those lately supplied, especi- 
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Ap pendi x 0. a ]2y the large map of the •world, are all that can be desired in detail 

Reports on clearness of outline, and beauty of execution. 

School r( di&f map of Ireland, constructed somewhat out of scale for the 

c l oo ^ heights, would be a most valuable acquisition to a National school. 

Mr. C. W. Even a good photo-relief map, mounted horizontally, would serve the 
Dugan. p llr p 0SB almost equally well, of giving what is much needed — clear, vivid 
Clonmel, conceptions of the physical features and general topography of the country. 

Moral tone and discipline. — Very much improved during the past 
three years ; there is now very little of that almost organized system of 
prompting and copying, which was formerly so prevalent and so trouble- 
some at results examinations. The children are very respectful in their 
manner and demeanour, both on the roads and in the school. They are 
trained to rise from their seats in a deferential manner whenever the 
manager or the inspector may enter the room. The results examina- 
tion is looked upon as an interesting event, and all the pupils appear to be 
impressed with the feeling that the occasion is a solemn and important 
one in which their industry and attention during, to them, a long 
period of twelve months, will be tested and truly measured. . The moral 
effect of all this during a series of years upon a generation cannot be 
over-estimated. 

Monitors. — The total number of monitors in my district is 168, 
viz. : — 10 males and 128 females. The training and instruction of this 
large monitorial staff demands much consideration, it forms a large por- 
tion of the material from which our future teachers are selected, and con- 
sequently upon it will so far depend the general educational efficiency 
of our schools. I say “a large portion of the materials,” because 
unfortunately several of the teachers are selected from mere raw 
material, from persons untrained and partially untaught. 

The monitors are sufficiently instructed in the literary subjects of 
the programmes by their respective teachers, but more attention might be 
given in training them how to teach during the fourth and fifth vears of 
service, and in explaining to them in the work of the school the 
different systems, methods, and processes to be employed, and to be 
adopted under different circumstances. Joyce’s excellent Manual of 
Method is generally used, but it is used more as a lesson or task book 
than as a descriptive help to the understanding of efficient school work. 

In July, 1885, about one-third of the monitors were examined at the 
centre — of these, twenty-one were in the last or fifth year of training, 
and thirty-six in third year. The answering of the former gave an 
average per-cenfcage of 54 — that of the latter an average per-centage of 
56-5, of the total marks obtainable. In both classes of monitors the 
answering of the females in method was much superior to that of the 
males. For those of fifth year the average per-centage obtained in this 
subject by the former =5 9 ; that by the latter only 28'3. 

If the present number of monitors be continued it will imply a future 
yearly “ output ” of about 38 monitors of five years training for the post 
of National teacher — a number much in excess of the probable average 
wants of the district. At present a larger proportion of the young 
persons who are obliged to resign at the expiration of their period of 
service do not find vacancies, and never fill the post of National teacher • 
they either enter shops as assistants or clerks, or remain at home 
“spoiled,” as some of the parents expressively put it, for either domestic 
farm, or artizan work. I am inclined to think that the number of 
monitors might be lessened with advantage. This could be done by 
raising the scale of averages warranting the services of paid monitors by 
about 25 per cent. By the adoption of a suitable system any tolerably 
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smart teacher ought to be able, without a paid monitor, to conduct Appendix c. 
efficiently a school with an average attendance up to 40 or 45. Reports on 

Although many of the monitors trained in the Convent Schools can- State of 
not find employment as teachers, I feel bound to state that the respective Sch oola - 
communities do everything in their power to aid those who are thus as Mr. C. W. 
it were, thrown out, by procuring the admission of the smartest of these Dugan. 
into other conventual establishments — for the most part foreign con- Clonmel, 
vents. On account of the training they have undergone here, they are, 
no doubt, gladly received as efficient helps to the educational work in 
their new homes. During the past two years several have gone to 
Australia, America, New Zealand, and France, and have become as it 
were, educational missionaries from the Irish National system. 

The children of the poor . — In several of the large schools in towns, 
notably in the Convent schools, are to be found numbers of poor 
wretched looking children, whom the good women who conduct these 
institutions have drawn out of the highways and lanes, and induced them 
to attend, in some instances, under the hope of getting something to eat 
during the day, or some clothing at certain periods of the year. These 
children generally present a pitiable contrast to their fellow pupils ; their 
wan countenances and sunken cheeks telling a tale of semi-starvation and 
of neglect. 

While examining these classes one must feel the heart bleed for 
these little ones when they look up with their pale and sunken faces 
amid the merry laugh and beaming smiles of their more fortunate school 
fellows in their endeavours to get through the school song and exercises 
of the infant classes. The teachers have frequently told me that these 
children come in without having eaten a morsel in the morning, and 
that they will have to wait until about 1 2 o’clock for a piece of bread, 
and perhaps a little milk which may be in hands for distribution. 

To prepare the materials for this poor meal in some of the Convents, 
girls are sent out through the towns with baskets to collect from the 
houses whatever fragments may have remained from the family break- 
fast, in some cases this is supplemented by direct donations of bread. 

Of course it is very difficult to instruct children of this kind, “ le venire 
affame n’a pas des oreilles ” — they do not show to advantage at examina- 
tions, there is consequently no motive to induce their attendance, save 
the one lofty motive on the part of the conductors. 

I can bear the sight of misery and starvation amongst adults, partly 
because the thought that the want is only a temporary one, or that it is 
a want brought upon themselves by improvidence and idleness, mingles 
with the feeling of pity — but a starving child, a helpless irresponsible 
being, who can look upon it with unmoved eye 1 

Why could not some remedy, at least in a degree, be provided in our 
schools to meet the case of such poor children. Ragged schools will not 
do, partly because of the unfortunate name, partly from the opprobrium 
attached to such institutions in the minds of the ignorant. It certainly 
would not be difficult to arrange a plan by which all destitute children 
attending school could have a wholesome breakfast and midday collation 
daily, together with some clothing at certain periods. A simple certifi- 
cate from the parish clergyman or relieving officer, with a counter 
certificate from the school Inspector, would be ample guarantees for a 
deserving relief list ; for each child on this list a small sum for each 
day’s meal to be allocated monthly or quarterly from a public or Govern- 
ment fund, to be managed by the Board of Local Guardians. I do not 
think that the present machinery of the Poor Law can reach this 
particular case. 
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Appendix c. Whatever be the cause, whether orphanhood, or whether their parents 
Reports on have neither the means or inclination to feed or clothe them, there 
State of ought to he no ill-fed, starving, half naked children at school. The 
Schools. State ought to look after them — they are portions of the future material 
M r . c. W. of its strength and wealth. Measures that tend to dry up the fountains 
Dugan, of private charity are not as a rule wholesome, hut the preservation 
Clonmel, of the children of a State is the duty of the commonwealth, — “ the child 
is father of the man ” and to “ the cry of the children ” no deaf ear 
should be turned. 

Kindergarten. — A consideration of the training and instruction proper 
for these children leads me to that afforded hy the Kindergarten system, 
which has been lately introduced into all the large female schools of the 
district. I regard this as one of the most powerful and most useful aids 
to elementary education that has of late years appeared. No one can 
deny that the home education where it can he properly had is the best for 
all children of tender age — “ Mutter ist der Genius der ersten Kindheit ,” 
but in the absence of this what can be more desirable, more especially 
for the poor neglected class of children above referred to, than the 
Infant school with its Kindergarten under the care of gentle sympathetic 
women, and in the case of the large schools in this district, of women 
who combine female tenderness with the higher moral obligations of 
religion. 

This system must be efficient, because it works according to nature ; 
it impresses into its service all the operations that the mind of the child, 
taught or untaught, will do for itself — the appreciation of form, of 
appearance, of quantity and quality, of colour, of differences, of similarity, 
of beauty, of harmony, all the minute ideas, from sensations and 
reasoning from objective life, pursued and carried on ceaselessly by the 
subjective being — all these are now being systematised and used for the 
education of the child. 

Nearly half a century has elapsed since F. Froebel established his 
first Kindergarten in Germany. We have thus had a fair amount 
of time for testing the success of his system. The term “Para- 
dise of Childhood” is a good English equivalent for “Kindergarten” — 
a garden, as the founder orginally intended, to be filled with happy 
children. It is above all adapted to schools for the poor, for the train- 
ing of these neglected little ones whom want or other circumstances has 
deprived of a mother’s loving care and of the pleasant associations and 
sweet family companionship of the home. 

In all the schools where the system has been introduced I have 
noticed an absence of method in its teaching, a want of adaptation of the 
exercises and work with the gifts to the grades of the children. This 
seems owing to two causes — 1st there has been no skilful training of the 
teacheis — 2nd no guiding programme. Naturally this programme should 
be graded according to the ages of the pupils. Froebel intended his 
system to cover a period of six years, from the second up to the eight 
year, which is perhaps sufficiently advanced; he divided these into three 
classes — two to four, four to six, and six to eight years old. In this 
grading not merely the kind but also the length of the exercises are to be 
looked to. These should be adapted to the age so as not to overtax or 
weary the little player at learning. “ Pour gradually,” writes Quintilian 
“ into a small-necked jar else little or none will enter.” The order should 
be from the simple to the more complex — from the merely concrete im- 
itative of that which children can know by the senses to that which is 
more abstract demanding reflection. 

As the result of some little consideration given to the subject and 
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guided by the light of the founder’s principles, which are indeed merely Appendix c 
those of nature, I have arrived at the following general draft of a pro- R ortg on 
gramme for Kindergarten instruction : — State of 

First period, three to Jive years. — Training in calisthenic exercises, imita- Sch ools ‘ 
tive of those shown by the teacher — playing with the divided bricks, Mr. C. W. 
cubes, &c., training in the formation with these of familiar objects, such 
as tables, chairs, stools, distinguishing and grouping of similar forms and Clonmel, 
colours, songs with expressive motions. 

Second period, jive to six years . — Training in the use of an increased 
number of materials or “gifts ” in the formation of objects demanding 
higher powers of thought, such as the production of forms of symmetry 
and beauty by the juxtaposition of colours and figures in Mosaic work, 
geometrical patterns by means of coloured papers, • sticks, wires, and 
sectional blocks, songs with expressive motions, and figure marching. 

Third period, six to eight years . — Training in the use of additional 
“ gifts ” in the formation and knowledge of still more abstract forms, 
such as geometrical figures, arrangement of colours in harmony, the use 
of the pencil for form drawing on divided slates and paper, pouncing and 
outline needlework on cards, formation of little useful articles in card- 
board with the use of scissors, needle and coloured threads, more complex . 
figure marching. 

The “ gifts ” adapted to one grade should as a rule be allowed only to 
that grade and be not given ad libitum. Excess of number and variety 
teaches the young mind only habits of wandering and unrest. 

The essential feature of the system is method. Each set of exercises 
with the “ gifts,” each song and march must be given methodically, and 
above all the Teacher must carefully study and understand all these 
exercises, and must learn how to apply them with judgment to the 
respective grades. In addition to this she must have a knowledge of 
infant nature and possess a deep sympathy with child life. 

I have entered somewhat fully in this report on the subject of the 
Kindergarten system, because it appears to me to have a practical bear- 
ing upon the problem of National Education, the education of the poorer 
classes, viz. : — that which, while it makes them intelligent and moral, may 
also fit them for the duties and occupations of their future callings. 

Eroebel’s system proves him to be a true disciple of Pentalozzi. He 
insists that in education the order of nature should be followed and that 
the intelligence should be developed, as Locke recommended, by culti- 
vating the perceptive faculties of the child ; and equally a follower of 
Fellenberg, since the Kindergarten system tends to prepare the child for 
the duties of the man, for the practical work of life, whatever that 
may be. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

C. W. Dugan, District Inspector, 53. 

The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education. 
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Appendix C. Mr. BEATTY. 

Reports on Bantry, February 26, 1886. 

State of 

Schools Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit my first General Report 

on the condition of this district ; which extends from Kenmare on the 
Beatty nor ^ Mizen Head on the south, and measures fifty miles from east 
Bantr * wes ^ The country included within its limits is so wild and rocky 
n ry that very rapid progress in education can hardly be expected ; and 
during the past two years the school attendance has in addition been 
seriously affected by a series of epidemics. Scarlatina, measles, whooping- 
cough and “ mumps ” have visited — one or all of them — nearly every 
school ; and in some cases, schools have been closed in consequence three 
times within a single year. This is a matter which seriously diminishes 
the earnings of teachers ; and it is hard to resist the belief that crowded 
and unwholesome school-rooms have something to answer for. In 39 
schools, out of a total of 119, the accommodation falls short of that 
required for the average attendance; and in 58, of that required for 
those who attend at the results examination. In a school constructed 
for an attendance of 50, there were 122 children presented at last 
results examination. Nor is this inadequacy confined to old school- 
houses. In two schools, which were opened just three years ago for the 
accommodation of a total of 114 pupils, I examined twelve months later 
183 pupils. The air in these schools, even when the windows are wide 
open, is simply poisonous ; nor is it an answer to this objection to say 
(as managers sometimes urge) that the children are accustomed to foul 
air in their homes. Just because ventilation, cleanliness and order are 
little prized at home, their existence is the more necessary in the only 
places where the children have any opportunity of learning their advan- 
tages. Teaching under such conditions is no easy matter; and the 
change is little in the teacher’s favour when his day’s work is over. 
Before he reaches his home, probably a wayside cabin, he has possibly 
to walk several miles. A teacher who recently left the service had 
walked each day five miles to, and five miles from, his work. There 
are, at present, in this district no less than six teachers who live at a 
distance of four or more miles from their schools. The terms on which 
“teachers’ residences” are built are so generous that it is almost in- 
credible thatthe Government has not been overwhelmed with applications. 
The sad fact is, that residences under the Act have been built for just 
three teachers in this wide district. Much has been said with truth 
and force about the difficulty of obtaining sites. But in many cases 
managers have failed to obtain them because they have made no serious 
effort. 

This district is naturally divided by its physical conformation into 
four parts, which centre respectively in the towns or villages of Bantry, 
Schull, Castletown Bere, and Kenmare. The last of these is, in Kerry ; 
the other three are in Cork. Even before taking charge of the inspection 
work in these localities, I was aware that the Kerry schools were of a 
comparatively high character ; but I confess I was not prepared for the 
remarkable contrast which statistics have revealed between the educational 
conditions of the Cork and the Kerry divisions. The total population 
amounts to about 56,000 people, of whom about 10,000 live in the 
Kerry portion. "With regard to this population, I have made calcu- 
lations under three heads : first, as to the percentage of population which 
attends school on an average day ; secondly, as to the percentage of the 
population which makes an effective number of attendances, that is, 
sufficient to qualify for examination ; and, thirdly, the percentage of the 
latter which is examined in an effectively high standard, that is, in 
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sixth -class. The results are as follows. Of the population 16 per cent, 
in Kerry, 12 per cent, in Cork, make an attendance on an average day. 
Of the population 19 per cent, in Kerry, 13 per cent, in Cork qualify 
for examination. Finally, of every hundred children examined for 
results fees, ten in the Kerry division are examined in sixth class, in 
Cork just five. This is a striking contrast ; and it is right to state that 
the general result for the Cork portion corresponds very closely with 
the separate results obtainable by regarding the Bantry, Schull, and 
Castletown divisions as separate units. How is this strange difference 
to be explained ? Certainly not on the ground of any superiority in the 
climatic or physical conditions of the Kenmare division. This division 
is wilder, more remote and more sterile than almost any other portion 
of the whole district. One remarkable difference in the conditions of 
school-keeping is this : that in the Kenmare division, with two very 
insignificant exceptions, the school-houses are good and (I need hardly 
add, for the terms are in this part of Ireland convertible) vested in the 
Commissioners. In Cork, on the contrary, till a few years ago almost 
all, and even still the great majority are non-vested and very unsuitable 
—one, for instance, being a disused stable. To this cause may to a 
large extent be attributed the discrepancy to which I have drawn 
attention. The greater size of the Kerry schools, and the consequently 
greater concentration of the teaching power furnish a second cause. On 
an average, each school in Kerry presents 80 for the results examination, 
each school in Cork 66. This arises partly from the more frequent 
separation in Cork of boys from girls. The comparative merits of 
mixed and separate schools are still regarded as open to discussion ; a 
final judgment would probably be facilitated by attention to the important 
distinction between large and small schools. Without entering into the 
numerous technical details, on which a judgment must be based, I may 
say that the balance of advantage appears to me decidedly to lie on the 
side of bifurcation in the case of large schools (by large schools I mean 
schools with an attendance of eighty or more of each sex), and decidedly 
in favour of combination in the case of all smaller schools. More as an 
example than as an enforcement of the arguments, I may mention the 
following advantages of combination in the case of small schools : — - 

1. The greater opportunities for systematic discipline. 

2. The possibility of a more regular division of labour between the 

teachers. 

3. The advantages of placing the little boys in charge of a female 

teacher. 

There is one other circumstance which concerns several, though far 
frommost, of these Kerry schools, and has no doubt, an importantinfluence 
in the schools which it affects : that is, that they happen to be situated on 
the property of the Marquis of Lansdowne, whose practical interest in 
education is, I regret to say, not merely exceptional, but unique among 
the landowners in this district. Of the 119 schools in my District 
exactly 100 derive their entire income from Government grants and 
school-fees. Nineteen receive local donations, but of these eight are so 
small that the school-fees, results fees, and salaries (in several only 
capitation salary) would be insufficient for the teacher’s support; ; and 
therefore in them such local • aid is practically indispensable to their 
existence. Of the remaining eleven, nine receive their donations from 
Lord Lansdowne. 

The insufficiency of local aid is connected, in a way which may at 
the first glance be far from apparent, with a defect, indeed the defect, 
the pervading defect, of the teaching. I refer to the want of thorough- 
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Appendix C. nesSj arising from the overweight of a multiplicity of subjects. It is 
Reports on quite a common experience to find three or four optional subjects 
State of attempted in a school where the obligatory branches are in a very low 
Schools. s tate. In order to win a couple of bare passes, and half-a-dozen failures in 
Mr. algebra, reading or arithmetic is neglected ; in order to obtain a few 
Beatty, discreditable passes in three or four extra subjects, all chance of distinc- 
Bantry. tion and gain in one is given up. As has been pointed out before, this 

ambitious want of thoroughness contrasts very unfavourably with the 

aims of English teachers, nor is the cause far to seek. “Farming out ” 
schools, as it is called in England, is here universal. A freshly appoin- 
ted teacher has before him three sources of income : his school-fees, his 
results fees, and his salary. The Managers, with insignificant exceptions, 
contribute nothing to bis income, and have no pecuniary interest in the 
success of the school. For incompetency he is almost in every case free 
from fear of dismissal by the Manager. The choice of candidates being in 
most cases determined by local considerations, the prestige of his school 
will not to any considerable extent further his chances of preferment. 
The natural result is that he aims at making the largest total of passes, 
irrespectively of the quality of the answering ; so long as he can keep 
himself above the water-mark of official censure. In England on the 
contrary it is not the immediate gain but the reputation of his school 
which is of importance to the teacher. The loss, if loss there be, 
generally falls on the Manager ; and he has therefore every reason to 
relieve himself of an incompetent teacher. The free trade thus estab- 
lished has several beneficial results, among which I may mention the 
stronger interest taken by managers in the internal working of the 
schools, and the immensely greater chances afforded to an energetic 
teacher of obtaining a school commensurate with his abilities. The 
different estimates assigned in the two countries to quantity of immediate 
fees and quality of answering respectively, are clearly shown by these 
two facts : — (1) rapid promotion of children, which it is here necessary 
to check, even at times with official censure, has been strongly opposed 
by the English teachers; (2) while here a teacher tries to gather in 
every child who has qualified for examination, if he can win even a single 
bare pass, in England teachers have constantly contended for the right 
of excluding children from examination on the ground of dulness, 
incapacity, or ill-health. 

But we need not go to England to illustrate the latter point. The 
ladies who conduct Convent schools are by their position enabled to 
regard the reputation of their schools, nor are they under the tempta- 
tion, for the sake of a few shillings, of gathering in unwilling dullards to 
undergo examination. What is the result 1 Of the children qualified 
for examination in this district there have been absent during the past 
year in Convent schools eleven per cent. ; in all other schools three per 
cent. 

For this want of thoroughness the best antidote will probably be 
found in something similar to the English Merit Grant. This would 
free the teacher from any incentive to sacrifice quality to quantity ; 
inasmuch as an inferior Merit Grant would involve a loss greater 
than the gain obtainable by presenting an additional imperfectly taught 
subject. It would confer a reward, graduated according to merit, upon 
the attention paid to discipline, cleanliness, and conduct ; which are 
likely to influence most children’s lives quite as much as their, book- 
learning. 

Before attempting to estimate according to subjects the value of the 
teaching in this district, it may be well briefly to point out that the 
comparison frequently drawn between this country and Great Britain, 
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upon the basis of comparative tabulations of passes is misleading, and AppendizC. 
is calculated to give an exaggerated notion of the standard attained in R ep 7 r 7 0a 
our schools. State of 

Passing over the fact that in England the junior arithmetic is much Scbools - 
more difficult than with us, and the senior now about the same, that 77 
three reading books are required in almost all classes, and that explana- Beatty. 
tion of lessons is taken into account in awarding the pass, it may be Bantry. 

useful to examine for one moment the difference .in the writing 

programme. 

In our programme writing means simply penmanship ; in the English 
programme it means penmanship plus dictation in first, second, third 
and fourth classes, and penmanship plus composition or dictation in the 
higher classes. In fourth class, for instance, the piece on which the 
pass depends may be either prose or poetry, the programme does not 
confine the choice to books ever seen by the pupils ; to gain a pass the 
writing must be “fair” and ‘the errors in spelling must not exceed 
three ’ in eight lines. Under such conditions it is doubtful whether the 
passes in writing in this district would exceed fifty per cent. 

On the threshold of the programme we find the infants ; and here all 
educationists will heartily thank the Commissioners for introducing 
exercises as a necessary part of infants’ training. The great difficulty is 
to find exercises such as can be introduced into schools where the infants 
number but a dozen or half a dozen children. In some shape they have 
now been inaugurated in every school of the district. Some I may 
mention : — 

1. Repeating in chorus a simple poem, e.g., The Daisy ; 

2. Drill, such as moving hands or feet together, folding arms, &c. ; 

3. Object lessons from tablets or, better still, from real objects ; and 
in one country school the use of building bricks. 

Other difficulties encountered in introducing these slight exercises 
are : — (1 .) That the teachers have a strong tendency simply to anticipate 
the programme of first class, by teaching ordinary sums and writing, 
instead of directing the exercises to the proper end — of simply quickening 
and wakening the little faculties. (2.) I have found difficulty in re 
Bisting the importunity of teachers that I should tell them what to teach, 
thus robbing the exercises of what is their great essential quality, the 
pleasurable and spontaneous exercises of the teacher’s own sympathy 
and skill. Here I refer merely to the ordinary ungraded schools. 

Besides two preparatory schools, where a more extended series of exer- 
cises is practised, there are only three regular infant departments, all in 
Convents. The Kindergarten system has been introduced in two of 
these ; but in only one have I seen the system in operation. In this 
school some progress has been made ; but as there were no Kindergarten 
desks, one essential quality of Kindergarten exercises was wanting, that 
simultaneity of occupation which fuses the little hands and brains into 
one delightful companionship of labour. That these exercises can never 
he introduced into small country schools is obvious and not regrettable. 

If Frobel’s great idea is not to be made a drudgery and a Procrustean bed 
of mere mechanism, there is no part of education for which will be more 
urgently required not merely training but ability, and above all that 
sympathetic insight such as enabled Frobel simply to turn into a 
systematic form the natural impulses and sports of children. Even with 
the best London Kindergarten mistresses I have noticed this tendency 
to lose the spirit in the arbitrary form ; and I have on the other hand 
seen an infant school where there was neither ball nor cube, nor paper- 
folding • yet, where there was more of that spontaneous life, that drawing 

P 2 
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A ppendixC. 0 ut of the child’s own natural powers and less of the mere infusion of 
R ts on external system than in many so-called children’s gardens. 

S, e a P te of Reading is the first subject of the programme and undoubtedly the 
Schools. most important. Bearing this in mind, I can hardly regard it as 

~Mr satisfactory. Bor some approach to intelligence in reading, we can only 

Beatty, look forward to better-trained and better-read teachers. Mechanical 
Ban try. faults, such as disregard of punctuation, inaccuracy with regard to 

separate words, could be removed at once ; but only by one means, that 

is by increasing the fee, which seems to be by no means commensurate 
with the importance of the subject. 

Spelling must be next considered, as reading and dictation have a 
very close connexion ; and as unskilfulness in reading dictation passages, 
which is one of the commonest faults in our schools, no doubt reacts 
injuriously on the style of reading. That in reading dictation the 
sentences should be broken up according to the natural grouping of 
ideas, and that no more should be read out at a time than a child can 
take, as it were, at one mouthful, are common-sense principles ; but like 
many such they are systematically neglected. It is a common experience 
to find a teacher hurling at the children a disjointed fragment of eight, 
or ten, or twelve words. That this is beyond their power to grasp he 
has learned by experience ; and therefore repeats the words over and over 
again till the children, with their heads in a whirl, seeing neither 
beginning, end, nor meaning, clutch at any words they can, probably some 
which they have already written, and transfer them to their paper. The 
noise, confusion, and bad spelling produced thereby are only more im- 
portant than the blow thus given to intelligent reading. Bor dictation 
is much more than a spelling exercise. It is also the correlative of 
reading. In reading aloud we translate symbols into speech, in writing 
from dictation we translate speech into symbols. If in writing from 
dictation a child is forced to separate the noun from the adjective, to 
break the chain of ideas at random, he will hardly be at much pains in 
the converse process of reading to forge them anew in symmetrical order. 

Writing is not merely on the w T hole well-taught, but progressive ; 
owing principally, I believe, to the substitution of a head-line for a 
transcription test in the junior classes. 

In Arithmetic this district, like most others, found the last set of test- 
cards too difficult. The senior classes are apparently still heavily 
weighted ; and it is worth considering whether the time of the higher 
classes and the fees of the teacher might not be more advantageously 
divided as between reading on the one hand and rather abstruse 
solutions on the other. Problems are still universally worked by the 
Rule of Three, which though possibly useful to an accomplished arith- 
metician can be nothing else to the mind of any child than rule of 
thumb ; as it is quite out of the question that any child could grasp one 
of the most abstract conceptions in the science of numbers — the con- 
ception of a ratio. The Unitary Method (which has superseded the old 
rule in English and most Continental schools) is simple, intelligible, and 
capable of endless modifications. This of course involves a knowledge 
of fractions ; but fractions (which are taught in Belgium to children 
under eight years) offer no peculiar difficulties, especially if they are 
illustrated, as they can be with ease, by cutting paper or any other 
material into a number of parts. Any child who has divided a crust of 
bread with his playmate has laid a very fair foundation for the know- 
ledge of fractions. In Hamblin Smith’s Arithmetic, there is an 
intelligible exposition of the the Unitary Method. 

In Grammar, the fourth class is generally lowest and the third class 
best. The programme for third class is not extensive ; in the highest 
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classes much of the parsing is not improbably guess-work. But in the Appendix C. 
fourth class the course is extensive and at the same time definite. R eports 0 n 
Whether him is nominative or objective, whether longer is comparative State of 
or positive only admits of one answer. But the grammar teaching is Sch ools - 
not firm enough to bear this test securely. Guessing and stumbling, and Mr. 
taking double chances at answers have their necessary result in failure Beatty. 
at examination. I remember in a school conducted by a very intelligent Bantry. 
young teacher, asking a child what part of the verb a certain word was 
(it was a present participle) ; he was unable to answer. The teacher, 
surprised at his silence, askecl him what part of speech it was, when he 
immediately answered — “a participle.” The teacher looked up approv- 
ingly, and was quite unaware that to the question as he gave it the 
child had made a wrong answer. 

Altogether grammar teaching is slipshod, and probably the subject 
which leaves behind the smallest residue of good. Educationists have 
been misled into giving it an unnatural prominence by grammarians, 
who till quite lately persisted in defining it as the art of speaking and 
writing with propriety. How little the two things are connected is 
shown by a common experience in Sixth Class, where children who can 
point out compound relatives, auxiliary verbs, antecedents, and absolute 
cases find no lack of propriety in writing a letter composed of statements, 
such as “ we does be playing.” Grammar in fact, at least the part 
learned by children, is not an art at all but a science, and ought to be 
not one of the necessaries, but one of the luxuries of schooling. 

Very different from this abstract logic of speech is the next subject — 
Geography. This subject is well taught in classes 3, 4, and 5 1 , a 
success due principally to the increased use of maps. In third class I 
have had to insist on the pointer being drawn round the country, 
instead of being dashed at it, as I found very common. One example 
convinced me of the necessity of doing so. I asked a child to point out 
the United States. She drew the pointer along the line of the northern 
boundary. “ Draw the pointer round it,” I said ; when she drew the 
pointer round what was north (instead of what was south.) of the 
boundary, namely, British America. In sixth class numerous failures 
are probably due to the width of the programme. With the programme 
for 5 2 the children are yet imperfectly acquainted. Many teachers have 
not exactly realised that work for so high a class could be got out of the 
geography of Ireland (a most useful year’s work it is), and some of 
them have I fear not noticed this change at all. A most admirable 
step has been taken by introducing in the fourth class the map of the 
county as an optional test in lieu of the map of Ireland. J ust at present 
this has thrown the geography programme into an entirely illogical 
order. But it is to be heartily welcomed as an omen that the Com- 
missioners are about to adopt the only reasonable gradation, that which 
has for many years been adopted by every important state in Europe. 

This method simply begins with what the children know best, the 
school-room. Then it proceeds to the parish, the county, the country, 
the continent. Few subjects can be made more useful than this. But 
then the teaching must be based on concrete facts and not on text-books. 

I can hardly imagine anything more delightful for children than to trace 
along the map, the road they daily traverse to school, the hillside above 
their home, the stream from which they drink ; and to combine with 
this, some elementary notions of the cause of rain, of the sources of 
streams, &c. — some notions such as the Germans call Naturkunde, and 
Huxley calls Physiography. We are far from this yet j our teachers 
cannot draw maps on the blackboard, and our apparatus is imperfect ; 
but we have the open country and that is the main thing. When we 
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AppendlxC. have such, a geography programme as, for instance, the children of 

Reports on Zurich have, we shall have won a good deal of way. 

State of The neglect of map-drawing in most schools is greatly to be regretted. 

Schools. Even outside of sixth class, where it is obligatory, few ways of im- 
Mr. pressing the features of countries on the mind would probably be more 
Beatty, effective ; and as I have seen an infant in England draw in a few 
Bantry. minutes an excellent map of the schoolroom, the art can hardly be too 
much for our elder pupils. 

Tn Agriculture there is a slow but distinct improvement going on. 
In the higher classes the failures are principally due to a neglect of the 
back work; but in the fourth class probably to the difficult character 
of the text-book. • As Mr. Worsley excellently said lately in his report — 
“ The Introduction to Practical Farming is doubtless a very good little 
book, but it is not a school-book." Not merely is the language too 
difficult and the arrangement unsuitable for learners, but the want of 
illustrations is a serious defect. Country boys know of course the 
appearance of the crops grown in their neighbourhood ; but even if all 
the crops mentioned were grown in every neighbourhood, still illustrations 
would be necessary to fasten the attention of young children. In some 
cases illustrations are indispensable ; for instance, very few (if any) of 
the children in this district have ever seen a box-churn. Perhaps, I may 
also mention that a few hints on bee-keeping would probably be useful 
to the young practical farmers. 

Needlework is well taught and, I believe, with ease. Lately I ex- 
amined a school, where every girl obtained a No. 1 pass, although the 
workmistress had entered on her duties only two months before. This 
is satisfactory ; and it would be more so if it were certain that the 
teaching will be as practically useful to the future housewives as for 
earning teachers’ fees. I think the introduction of darning and patching 
into the programme would be of the greatest advantage. 

Book-keeping is in most schools, I believe, little more than a transcrip- 
tion exercise ; and yet, strangely enough, the writing is less neat as a 
rule than in the ordinary exercise books. 

Singing is taught in only three schools. The more the pity. It takes 
little time ; it is an excellent aid to discipline ; it promotes that noble 
feeling esprit de corps and sweetens the whole life. One fatal stumbling- 
block is that teachers have not certificates; to the training colleges we 
must look for the remedy in that respect. 

Of the Extra Subjects, Algebra and Geometry are the commonest. 
Indeed they are taught in nearly every boys’ school; but, with few 
exceptions, entirely without success. Sewing Machine, Girls Herding 
Book, and Physical Geography come next, and are frequently taught 
fairly. Trigonometry, Poultry Management, Latin, Greek, I have found 
in one school each ; French and Instrumental . Music in two or three ; 
Irish in none. To the last the parents, I believe, are generally opposed. 
Their rough common sense has taught them that however interesting and 
instructive the study may be (as there can be no doubt it is) to leisured 
philologists, historians and antiquarians, it would be a doubtful boon to 
children whose hard-earned pittance in America or Ireland may fre- 
quently depend on a knowledge of English. 

Drawing is taught in six schools and, I am glad to say, spreading ; 
but as yet it has not been introduced into any of the large town boys’ 
schools, where it might be of such eminent advantage. 

On two educational questions — the questions of compulsory and of 
technical education — I may prehaps offer a few remarks. The case 
for compulsory education has been so completely proved, that I shall 
content myself with referring to the comparison which I have drawn 
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above, between the Cork and the Kerry portions of this district. Ap peiuh xC. 
In the Cork portion, 6,000 children are examined in the year ; Reports on 
according to the Kerry scale there ought to be 9,000. And yet I have State of 
every reason for believing even the Cork scale to be considerably c 00 3 ' 
above the average for Ireland, and the Kerry scale to be much below Mr. 
that attainable by compulsion. It should at the same time be observed Beatty. 
that without effective local machinery a Compulsory Act would be of Ban try. 
little use ; in parts of England it remained so for several years. How 
far from being effective the present machinery is the history of the 
Teachers’ Residence Act sufficiently shows. 

An elaborate scheme of technical education appears to be for financial 
and other reasons entirely out of the question, except in our cities. 

Probably all that, can be attempted in country, village, and many town 
schools must be confined to the vigorous encouragement of drawing in 
all classes, from infants upwards ; the introduction of exercises in taste 
and handiness into the junior classes ; the removal from the obligatory 
list of abstract matter, such as grammar ; and in the reading books the 
adoption of a more practical and less abstruse series of lessons, illustrated 
much more copiousl) with pictures. Of these lessons some might deal 
in a readable manner with geography and some with agriculture, the 
technical art which will furnish a livelihood to most of the children. 

Finally, I may say that for whatever defects in the schools I have 
found it necessary to mention, I do not hold the teachers as a rule 
responsible. Many of them have failed, because they have been 
appointed to positions for which they had no capacity ; many of them 
have been disheartened through passing their lives in miserable school- 
houses and still more miserable homes, as well as through the know- 
ledge that all this time Government was freely offering the means of 
providing for them good schools and good homes. What they effect 
under such circumstances is sometimes surprising. For their co-operation 
and, I may add, their attitude towards myself personally, I return them 
my warmest thanks. 

1 have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

Herbert Beatty. 



The Secretaries, tfcc. 



Mr. John Browne. 

Cork, 6th March, 1886. 

Gentlemen, — In compliance with your instructions I have to submit 
the following as my Report on the Schools of this District, for the year 
ending 28th ultimo. 

Those in operation throughout the year were : — 



3 Model Schools, . . 






A veragc 
Attendance. 
424-0 


Examined 
for Results. 
385 


85 Ordinary National Schools, 






. 6,417-0 


6,850 


9 Convent „ „ 






. 3,393-0 


3,216 


3 Monastic „ „ 






. 1,245 1 


1,118 


3 Poor Law Union „ 






290-6 


258 


3 Industrial (under the Act), 






150-6 


149 


2 Evening . 






68 7 


35 


1 Model Agricultural, &c. . 






— 


— 


Total, 




. 


. 11,989-5 


12,011 



Mr. John 

Broivne 

Cork. 
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Tlie amount of school accommodation provided, allowing eight square 
feet of school space for each child, is adequate to an attendance of 
18,641. This would afford ample room for those at present in attendance 
together with such children as would, under a Compulsory Education 
Act, be driven from the streets to the school-room. I regret to say, 
however, that the accommodation is too frequently most ample where it 
is least required. The populous district of Blackpool requires new 
school-houses very much. The school-rooms there are overcrowded at 
all seasons, and yet it is evident, from the statements frequently made to 
me, by both Managers and Teachers, and which my own observations 
corroborate, that great numbers of children in that locality rarely go to 
any school. The school-houses in Carrigaline are quite inadequate to 
the average attendance, much less to the wants of the neighbourhood. 
Steps were taken in the early part of the year to have suitable houses 
erected there, and the usual grants for this purpose were made by the 
Board, but owing to the inability of the head landlord to sign the lease 
of the site, these grants have been cancelled. This is much to be regretted, 
as the frequent prevalence of epidemics in and around this village is, I 
believe, largely owing to the overcrowded, badly ventilated, and 
unsuitable school-rooms there. On three occasions 1 have been under 
the necessity of postponing the Results Examinations of these schools, 
owing to scarlatina having almost emptied the school-rooms at the time 
appointed for the examination. Good houses are also much wanted at 
Shanbally, Knockraha, and Lower Glanmire, as the school-houses now 
in use in those localities are either too small for the average attendance, 
or otherwise unsuitable as to structure, want of premises, &c. In two 
of these cases the Managers have, I believe, obtained suitable sites, and 
made application for building grants, which will, I hope, be soon 
available for the erection of good commodious school-houses. With these 
exceptions the school-buildings of this district are mostly of a good class, 
with adequate accommodation, well lighted and ventilated, and suitably 
furnished. The SS. Peter and Paul’s schools, which are under the 
judicious and energetic management of Rev. Canon Hegarty, by whom 
they were erected, are models of what public schools ought to be. And 
the example set by this gentleman, has, I know, influenced other clergy- 
men to strive to have a better class of school-houses in their respective 
parishes. In some cases, owing to want of premises, there are no out- 
offices, and in others, owing to their too close vicinity to the school-room, 
they have been permanently closed, and their use prohibited by the 
Sanitary Officer of the locality. 

The Model Schools continue to be efficiently conducted. The answering 
of the several classes in each department, at the last Results Examination, 
was very good indeed, both in the ordinary and in the extra subjects. 

Practical Cookery continues to be carefully and successfully taught in 
the Girls’ Department, to large classes of girls. And the lessons so 
learned, carried into practice in the homes of the pupils, have made this 
branch very popular with parents, and must prove of lasting service to 
the girls throughout their future lives. It is quite clear no branch of 
technical instruction can be more valuable than this, especially when, as 
in this case, it is supplemented by a valuable course of lessons on Domestic 
Economy. The answering of the infants on Kindergarten work was ready 
and accurate, amusing .and instructive. I may add that the Pupil 
Teachers and Monitors of these schools, who attended the last July 
examinations, all showed by their answering, that they had been very 
carefully instructed in the subjects of their respective programmes. 

The returns I have given show that over one-third of all the pupils 
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examined for results in this district, were those of Convent and Monastic ^pi-endixC. 
Schools, and I have much pleasure in bearing witness to the diligence, Reports on 
energy, and zeal, with which these institutions are conducted. Four of State of 
them were, a few years ago, in a backward state, partly owing to Sch ooIs - 
defective method, and partly to inadequate teaching power. In three Mr. John 
cases the nuns availed themselves of the valuable services of Miss Ryan, Browne. 
the Board’s Organizer, and increased the number of their teachers, and Cork, 
by these means, they soon brought their schools to a very creditable 
state. One of the Monastic Schools had deteriorated, owing to a number 
of the most experienced and skilful Brothers having been drafted off to 
open schools in other localities. The Prior of the Order, on learning the 
state of matters, took effective steps to have the defect remedied, so that 
this school is now working very effectively ; and, at the last Results 
Examination, the answering of the pupils of the several classes was very 
satisfactory. A large proportion of the children attending the schools 
under the religious orders come from anything but comfortable or happy 
homes — hence their home training is by no means good, and the 
difficulty of securing punctuality and regularity of attendance, is much 
greater than in the generality of ordinary schools. As one of the 
Brothers pointed out to me not long ago “the drink curse is the 
worst we have to contend with.” On another occasion I observed the 
healthy comfortable looks of some boys in the same class with others 
of an apparently lower social grade ; the Brother in charge of the class 
said, “ Would you believe it, the well clad boys are the children of 
a poor washerwoman, and the father of the ragged ones is earning 
forty-five shillings a week, but he drinks the forty, and gives only five 
shillings towards the support of his family.” Many children who 
make so tidy an appearance in some of the convent school-rooms leave 
their homes in the morning clad in rags, and breakfastless. The nuns, 
however, supply them with clean pinafores, and a good luncheon of 
bread and milk. These inducements, together with comfortable rooms 
and kind treatment, are potent means of securing regularity of 
attendance, and steady progress in school work. It is to be hoped 
that the efforts now being made by “ The League of the Cross ” to 
advance the cause of temperance, will be successful in lessening the 
number of the unhappy homes to which I have here alluded. And 
here I must say that the recent action of the Board, in increasing 
the capitation grants to these schools, was a wise, just, and beneficent 
act, and has, I believe, encouraged the Managers and Communities 
connected with these schools to make further efforts towards their 
improvement, and stimulated their teachers to greater exertion to 
expedite the progress of their pupils. It is now very properly looked upon 
as a stigma on a school, that it earns only the minimum capitation grant. 3 
am very glad to say that there is now no such school in this district. 

There is here a healthy rivalry between the schools under “ religious ” 
and those under lay teachers. Each, it is well known, must depend for 
popular favour on its own merits, and flourish or fail accordingly. Hence 
in almost juxtaposition with the best attended and most popular convent 
schools, I find those under lay teachers too frequently overcrowded. 

Connected with the eighty-five ordinary schools referred to in this 
Report, there are eighteen teachers’ residences — seven of these under the 
Act. The latter, and some of the others, are good comfortable dwellings. 

Some have, and some have not, gardens attached. In only a very few 
instances have the teachers to walk far to and from their schools, and in 
two of these I hope soon to see comfortable houses provided. 

As a body the Teachers, whether Principals or Assistants, are sober, 
steady men and women, devoted to their work, and generally efficient 
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Ap pendix c instructors. There are, however, two or three persons of low intelligence 

Reports on and of indolent habits, who are comparatively worthless as teachers. 

State of The Managers find it hard to get rid of these people, especially when by 

00 s> doing so bread would be taken from a mother and young children. That 

Mr. John the quality of the instruction, in some instances, is rather indifferent is 
Browne, owing to the fact that the teacher’s preparatory training for his work 

Cork, was both limited and defective. Yet I sometimes find that a teacher of 

energy, zeal, and good temper, though untrained and unskilful, will 
produce better work than a more highly qualified teacher who is deficient 
in those virtues, or who does his work in a perfunctory manner. 

There are, at present, 209 monitors — 64 males and 145 females— 
employed in the schools of this district ; and I have no doubt these 
young people are giving the State good value for the very moderate 
stipend they receive. Generally speaking, the arrangements for their 
extra instruction are satisfactory, and on the whole, these are faithfully 
observed. With very few exceptions, they are carefully taught. The 
majority of the males are drawn off to other employments— such as 
clerkships, shop assistants, &c. — before they have completed their term 
of service. As a rule, the girls take more kindly to the -yvork, and are 
both better teachers and better taught than the boys. But in their 
case, only a small proportion of them can hope for employment as 
teachers, as there are convent schools in all the towns and even in 
some of the villages of the county. Some of them obtain situations in 
the postal and telegraph services — some as nursery governesses — others 
as saleswomen or shop assistants, and many of them get married ; and, 
as I am informed, become good wives and mothers. This is only what 
ought to be expected from the habits of punctuality, order, cleanliness, 
and personal tidiness acquired during their service as monitors. I 
should add, too, that some of those whose services are most highly 
appreciated, are retained as lay assistants in the convent schools, and 
are paid by the nuns. I hope soon to see practical cookery and 
domestic economy taught in some of the convent as well as in some of 
the more largely attended lay schools, as I am sure the monitors would 
profit largely by such instruction. 

The number of pupils — 12,011 — examined for result during the past 
year — was considerably in excess of that of any previous year — and this, 
notwithstanding the unusual prevalence of the common epidemics — 
whooping-cough, mumps, measles, and scarlatina. It is evident that not 
only are managers and teachers more active than formerly in inducing 
children to go to school ; but that the parents in many instances, are 
becoming more alive to the importance of giving their children some 
elementary instruction. The number examined was slightly in excess 
of the average daily attendance. But it is only in the ordinary schools 
this excess occurred. In the model, convent, and monastic schools the 
average attendance was considerably in excess of the number examined. 
This may be attributed to two causes. First, the ordinary schools are, 
as a rule, in operation for a greater number of days in the year — their 
vacations being shorter — and hence the “ ineligibles ” are proportionally 
fewer than in the other cases ; and, second, their teachers are more alive 
to the importance of securing for examination every pupil who has 
made the qualifying attendances. 

Beading is for the most part fair at sight — fluent, and verbally accurate; 
but too hurried and without sufficient regard to the punctuation. 
Explanation is generally “ fair ” — in many cases good ; still both this 
and the style of the reading deserve more attention in many schools. 
A brief explanation of difficulties, and just so much questioning on the 
subject-matter of the lesson as will satisfy the teacher that the children 
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understand what they read, are necessary on this point ; more would ■ A P P end ' xC - 
frequently be a waste of time. And here I must observe, that the Reports on 
complaint occasionally made as to the inferiority of our Lesson Books to State of 
certain others, is utterly unjustifiable. The old- adage that “ Familiarity Sch ^ 
breeds contempt,” seems to be illustrated here ; and I have no doubt, Mr. John 
were our Board to adopt the very best of the English or of the Scotch Browne. 
series, the same complaint would soon be heard from the same quarter. Cork. 
With regard to our own books, I think it would, from a careful and 
unprejudiced perusal of them, be much easier to suggest the addition of 
some lessons to, than to say what should be removed from their contents. 

I believe that -a few historical selections — similar to the lessons on 
Alfred the Great and Magna Charta — might be profitably added ; but 
that other changes should be very few. 

Generally speaking, the proficiency on writing and arithmetic is 
good. Oral spelling is — with few exceptions — good in the junior 
classes ; and the failures in Dictation are not numerous ; but they are 
most frequent in the Third and Fourth classes. Grammar and geography 
are fairly taught in the best schools of the district. I find that it is a 
practice with some teachers to devote the greater portion of the results 
year to reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and to neglect what they 
consider the less essential subjects until the near approach of the results 
examination. This can be most effectively checked by secondary 
iuspections. 

The principles of agriculture are better taught than formerly ; but 
there are parts of the district — those around Cork Harbour — where no 
interest whatever appeared to be taken in the subject. The one 
ambition of the great majority of the boys in these schools is “to go 
aboard a man-o’-war,” or, failing in that, to enter the merchant service. 

As a rather precocious lad on one occasion told me, he “ would rather 
plough the waves than follow the plough.” This feeling is kept alive by 
the numerous “old salts” who — provided with comfortable pensions — 
amuse the rising generation with tales of their sea life and adventures. 

I find, too, that this ambition has got into the workhouse school. The 
boys who have left it for “ man-o’-war ” life write to their brothers, or to 
their old schoolfellows, in “ the house ” accounts of the happy lives they 
are leading aboard ship ; and thus the desire is kindled to follow their 
example. 

At the results examinations of the past year the following “ passes ” 
were made in extra subjects : — 



Drawing, . . . . . 8(51 

Geometry, &c., .... 175 

Algebra, ..... 208 

Latin, ..... 25 

French, ..... 80 

Chemistry, .... 57 

Physical Geography, . . . 165 

Instrumental Music, . . .> 29 

Sewing Machine, .... 238 

Girls’ Reading Book, • . 95 

Cookery, ..... 24 

Domestic Economy, ... 44 

Kindergarten, . . . . 165 



In addition to the time spent in results examinations during the 
year, I made 60 secondary inspections, at which I examined — at least 
partially — 6,857 pupils. I also made 101 incidental visits ; 31 days 
were occupied in the examination of teachers and monitors, and 71 
days in other official duties. 



To the Secretaries. 



I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

J ohn Browne, District Inspector. 
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Reports on ^ 

state of Mr. Carroll. 

Schools. 

Mr. Albert Farm, Glasnevin, 6th July. 1886 

Carroll. 

Albert Gentlemen, — I beg to submit report on the Agricultural Department 

Glasnevin f° r ^he year 1885. 

' The Albert Agricultural Institution . — The sessions for agricultural 

pupils, from March 1st to October 31st, -was attended by 48 students of 
whom 23 were paying, and 25 were pupils who obtained free places 
through competitive examination. There was also 1 extern pupil, who 
resided in the neighbourhood of the farm. 

The conduct and application of the whole of the pupils were satis- 
factory. 

With the view towards encouraging young men in the study of 
Agriculture, the Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland this year offered 
Diplomas, Special Certificates, and Medals in Agriculture for competition. 
An examination for these took place in November, 1885. Fourteen 
pupils from the Glasnevin establishment entered for the examinations. 
Of these 3 were adjudged to have earned the Society’s Diploma; 4 were 
awarded the Special Certificates for meritorious answering, and one 
having taken equal marks with a student from the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, was awarded a Silver Medal. 

The Commissioners were pleased to allocate a free place to this student 
(Edward Gallagher) during 1886, in consideration of his merit. 

I believe those examinations will have special interest for the agri- 
cultural schools under the Commissioners, as well as in stimulating the 
study of agricultural science throughout the country. Our agricultural 
societies should have considerable influence in promoting agricultural 
education. The Royal Agricultural Societies of England and Scotland 
have for some time been engaged in this direction. Under their 
auspices agricultural examinations are held, at which diplomas, medals, 
certificates, and scholarships are awarded. Through this means* 
students are attracted to the colleges, and we find that from the lower 
schools many pupils are presented at the junior examinations of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England. 

The agricultural societies of the Continent give a support to agri- 
cultural education even greater than our British societies. There we 
find money grants are made to agricultural schools. Travelling scholar- 
ships are endowed, and in many cases teachers are paid fees for 
instructing in schools, or for teaching in various agricultural subjects 
in rural districts. 

Continental agricultural societies appear to consider agricultural 
education as one of their functions, and through their working we find 
that in northern Europe the progress of agricultural knowledge is rapid, 
and that the taste for such knowledge is increasing. With increased 
knowledge, improved methods are originated, and “ stations” for agri- 
cultural experiments and agricultural scientific research are established. 
These countries are becoming filled with men who are able to advise 
and instruct on improved practice and science in agriculture. The book 
farmer so much despised, of our own country, is not the less practical 
for his scientific knowledge in other countries. The Agricultural De- 
partment of the Royal Dublin Society has considered it judicious to 
give aid towards encouraging dairy instruction in the Glasnevin and 
Cork Schools, by offering prizes at examinations. This has been of 
considerable service. 
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It is to be hoped that the agricultural societies will see fit to make -AppendixC. 
the subject of agricultural education in this country a matter for en- Reports on 
couragement. The time has arrived when the practice of agriculture, to State of 
be successful, must be conducted by intelligent direction. We are, in SchQoIg ‘ 
our agriculture, confronted by the cultivated intelligence of the world. Mr. 

In all European countries, agricultural societies and agricultural schools Carroll. 
are working to raise farming to a position in which thought and re- Albert 
search play an important part. The continent of America, too, recog- Q^“’ evin< 

nises the importance of agricultural education, and has given it 

encouraging prominence. As the race is to the swiftest so shall we be 
left behind if pace be not kept with those countries where agricultural 
and industrial education have produced such marked results. 

I have had under consideration for some time the desirability of 
providing a means for instruction and practice in some of the mechanic’s 
work on a farm. The Commissioners sanctioned the appropriation to 
this purpose the buildings formerly used as gas works. In the course 
of the coming year I shall propose that a sum of money be granted 
towards fitting up carpenters’ shops, smithy, &c., where the pupils shall 
have opportunity for becoming practically acquainted with the use of 
mechanics’ tools. Bough carpentry, working in iron, and horse shoeing 
■will be amongst the' operations of this department. It would be need- 
less to dilate upon the advantage of providing such instruction, and 
especially to the young farmer who is desirous of emigrating to the 
Colonies, this “handicraft” class will be a matter of considerable - 
importance. 

The sessions for teachers of the National schools were fairly well filled 
during the year. The earlier periods for sessions, i.e., those in May and 
July, will never be filled equally with the September session, as during 
the latter period the teachers can — in consequence of vacations at their 
schools — attend more conveniently. 

It is gratifying that the teachers appreciate the courses provided by 
the Commissioners, and it is to be hoped that on returning to their 
schools the subject of agriculture will be taught by them in a manner 
more intelligent than if they had not entered the special agricultural 
course. Eifty-nine teachers attended during the three sessions, May 1st 
to October. 

The sessions for dairy instruction to young women continue to be 
successful. Owing to an outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia at the farm, the 
session intended to be given from January 7th to February 20th was 
postponed. The sessions from November 6th to December 20th was 
attended by 20 pupils. 

The successful results of the system of dairy instruction established by 
the Commissioners is most encouraging. Several instances of such might 
be mentioned. Young women who have had little or no experience of 
improved dairy systems, previous to their entering the dairy school, 
are now in positions doing good work. Many of the clergy through 
the country are taking a practical interest in this branch of technical 
education. In one case a philanthropic clergyman has established dairy 
classes, at which young women whom he sent to this school give lessons 
according to the instruction which they received. He gives a very 
satisfactory account of the benefits which his district is likely to derive 
through his exertions in this good cause. 

The farm has shown fair results. Since the dreadful visitation of 
pleuro-pneumonia, which was stopped only by the slaughter of the 
whole of the cattle, the stock has been in good health. 
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AppendixC. The outbreak of pleuro-pnenmonia at the farm, serious in itself and 
RcportTon resulting in some loss of public funds, has not been without its advan- 
State of tages. Observations of the disease, its symptoms, peculiarities and 
Schools. progress were made. The working of the Contagious Diseases Animals 
Mr. -A cts and Privy Council Regulations were studied, and a fair amount of 
Carroll, knowledge of the condition of the country in respect of contagious 
Albert diseases in cattle was obtained. The Veterinary Inspectors of the Privy 
Glasnevin ^ ounc ^ P a ^ frequent visits to the farm. The Veterinary Inspector 
t asnevx n. Q £ ^ L oca j Authority was in constant attendance ; every effort to 
prevent the disease extending was made. Yet, in consequence of its 
insidious character and difficulty of recognition in its earliest stage, it 
was considered prudent to slaughter the whole of the animals of the 
herd, after a fair number had been slaughtered by order of the Local 
Authority, as directed by the Contagious Diseases Animals Acts. 

An epitome of results of observations may not be uninteresting. 

1. The cause of the outbreak here was traced to sources of contagion 
at a distance from the farm. 

2. The value of attention to increased temperature in detecting the 
early stages of disease was clearly demonstrated. The temperature of 
about forty cows was taken daily, and whenever it rose to 101° Far. 
the animal was isolated, closely watched, and almost invariably a day 
or two decided that the cow was affected with pleuro-pneumonia. The 
normal temperature of the animal should be about 98°. 

3. The slaughter of the whole of the animals revealed the fact that 
some animals had been affected with pleuro-pneumonia, but to a slight 
extent. They would have fully recovered. They were improving 
rapidly in condition of ilesh, but according to the best authorities on 
the subject they would for a long period of their convalescence and 
apparent recovery be dangerous centres of contagion. 

These cases of slight, obscure attacks of pleuro-pneumonia and re- 
covering animals are the principal causes of the permanence of the 
disease in certain districts. Aggravated cases are killed off, the slight 
cases, which are unobserved, perpetuate the evil. 

An experiment on the manurial value of artificial food supplied to 
sheep has considerable interest. In the year 1884 was commenced an 
experiment to test the comparative manurial values of linseed cake, 
cotton seed cake, and maize. A portion of the experiment ground was 
set apart, upon which sheep were folded. They had Swede turnips 
supplied, representing a crop of 12 tons per statute acre, with hay 
ad lib. The ground was laid off into four sections. On section No. 1 
the sheep had 1 lb. of linseeed cake per day, in addition to the turnips 
and hay ; those in section No. 2 had an equal money value of cotton 
cake ; the sheep in section 3 had an equal money value of maize, whilst 
in section 4 the sheep had no corn or cake. Barley was sown after the 
winter folding ■ the corn and straw having been weighed, it was found 
that the produce stood in the following order : — Highest produce on 
ground where the cotton cake had been fed ; second came linseed cake ; 
maize considerably behind. The experiments, in the same order and on 
the same ground, will be continued during 1886. 

The system of ensilage is still a matter for inquiry. In England 
considerable attention is paid to investigations as to the suitability of 
the system to the agriculture of the country. At the instance of Earl 
Spencer, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1882, the Commissioners directed 
that experiments should be made to test the practicability of the system 
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of ensilage and its adaptability to Ireland. Each year since various AppendixC. 
cr0 ps were ensiled, and different plans of silo were tried. During the year R eporfc3 on 
to which this report refers, the following crops were put into silos : — State of 

1. Oats cut just as the grain was being formed. The silage produced Sc hool:i ‘ 

was of excellent quality, and much relished by cattle. Mr. 

2. Italian rye grass and clover, uncut and also cut by chaff cutters. Carroll. 
Both cut and uncut produced good fodder, but the animals fed upon it ^ert 
appeared to prefer the uncut silage. This may have been the result of Glasnevin. 

a difference in the fermentation under the two systems. According to 

recently-discovered laws in fermentation, a sweet or sour product may 

be obtained by regulating temperature. Here the uncut fodder pro- 
duced a sweet silage, whilst under similar circumstances in respect of 
silo, the cut “ chaffed” fodder gave a sour product. 

The question of sweet as against sour silage is under the investigation 
of practical and scientific men in England at the present time. 

3. Meadow grass was also put into the silo, and produced very good 
results. With our fickle climate, the system of ensilage has very con- 
siderable interest for Irish agriculture. Any system by which cattle 
food can be readily saved is of importance to the country. It has been 
said of ensilage that the expensive buildings necessary for its successful 
operation is so great that its introduction to Ireland must be a matter 
of difficulty. Experiments should be undertaken with a view' towards 
discovering methods by which expense may be kept at a low rate, and 
various fodder crops should be ensiled to ascertain the most suitable for 
the system. 

Recently, in England, the idea has taken hold that green fodder may 
be preserved by applying pressure to the stack into which it has been 
put. That the “ stack system” of ensilage, as it is termed, may be 
economically carried out is undoubted, but its success has to be proved 
It is proposed to try the system at Glasnevin during 1886. I may state 
that I consider this system has more interest for the large than the 
small farmer under the most favourable circumstances. There must be 
considerable waste in carrying out the details. 

The Munster Agricultural and Dairy National School . — The progress 
of this school has been very satisfactory. There were three sessions for 
Dairy instruction held during the year, at which 73 pupils attended. 

The Local Committee continues its careful supervision of the school at 
each session. There have been more applications for admission than 
the school can accommodate. 

I have at the end of each of the sessions examined the pupils on the 
subjects of their course of instruction, and generally found satisfactory 
results. Evidence of good results to districts into which pupils have 
gone comes to hand, and altogether I am pleased at being able to report 
that the school and its work appear to be in a thoroughly good con- 
dition. The Ladies’ Committee has been very attentive in looking 
after the domestic comfort and industrial training of the Dairy pupils. 

This Committee provides funds for prizes in cooking and needlework. 

Although attendance at lessons in these branches is voluntary, all the 
pupils as a rule attend the cooking and sewing lessons. 

Ordinary Agricultural Schools . — The number of agricultural schools 
on the list at the end of the year was 63, being 6 less than last year. 

Owing to indifferent management on part of the teachers, I was obliged 
to recommend that 8 schools should be struck off the list of agricultural 
schools ' } 2 schools were, however, placed on the list during the year. 

I have to repeat that I am not fully satisfied that those schools generally 
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AppendixC. are doing the good work that is desired from them. Whilst some 
Reports on teachers have within the past few years improved their systems of 
State of management, others are in a condition which I do not consider satisfac- 
Schools. tory. I believe those schools might be made very serviceable in 
M r . promoting agricultural education. I should like to see further encourage- 
’.Carroll. ment given to them, either by increased results fees, or premiums for 
Albert superior management. 

Glasnevin One of the most important works undertaken by these Agricultural 

' Schools was the production of new varieties of potatoes on their farms 

and gardens. The importance of the potato crop to Ireland is consider- 
able. The consequences of failure in its produce serious. The 
cc disease,” which has had for over forty years, more or less, hold in this 
country was, during 1 87 9, productive of sad distress amongst the small 
farmers of the western districts of the country. The Commissioners 
were desirous to originate or aid as far as possible measures for allevia- 
tion ; and being given to understand that one of the safeguards against 
disease in the potato crop was the production of new varieties, they 
decided, in 1882, to apply to the Treasury for a grant of money to be, 
given as prizes to teachers of Agricultural Schools for new varieties of 
potatoes raised from seed. The Eight Hon. W. E. Forster, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, warmly supported the application, which was 
granted, and the following scale of prizes was agreed upon : — 

First Set . — For the best variety of Round Potato for table use. 

1st, . £10 0 0 2nd, .£5 0 0 3rd, .£300 

Second Set — For the best variety of Kidney or Long Potato for table use. 

1st, . £10 0 0 2nd, .£5 0 0 3rd, .£300 

Third Set . — For a variety of early Potato, Round or Kidney, which 
upon being tested at the Farms of the Board of National Education, in 
the year 1885, shall prove to be the earliest and best in produce and 
quality. 

1st, . £10 0 0 2nd, .£5 0 0 3rd, .£300 

Fourth Set . — For the largest and best variety of Potato for cattle 
feeding. 

1st, . £10 0 0 2nd, .£5 0 0 3rd, .£300 

A Prize of £10 for the best report upon the system of raising 
potatoes from seed. The report should embody remarks on phases of 
growth, &c., observed in the varieties raised by the teacher. 

For the various classes 255 samples of potatoes were sent up. The 
dairy and farm produce exhibition of the Royal Dublin Society at Balls- 
bridge was considered to be a suitable place for judging the merits of 
the new varieties, and as the Society had engaged Mr. Barron, of the 
English Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, at Chiswick, as judge, 
his services were engaged in awarding the prizes offered by the Com- 
missioners. 

The teachers of the following schools were successful in taking the 
prizes set opposite their names : — 

W. M'Clean, Cormeen N. S,, . .5 lst prize ’ flrst s , et ' 

l „ second set. 

R. Bell,Gortagillyir. S., . . . & 8rd priae, fir.t set 

’ ° J ’ (1st & 2nd prize, fourth set. 

S. Robinson, Benburb N. S., . . . 2nd prize, second set. 

J. Carabine, Williamstown N. S., . . 3rd prize, „ 

T. Heffernan, Castlelyons N. S., . . lst prize, third set. 

T. Madden, Woodpole N. S., . 2. . . 2nd prize, ,, 

B. Cullen, Tubbervunane ]S. S., . . 3rd prize, ,, 

W. J. Hunter, Drumbanagher N. S., . 3rd prize, fourth set. 

The prize for the best report was awarded to C. Lynch, Woodstock N. S., Inistioge, 
County Kilkenny. 
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I must bear testimony to the care with which many of the teachers 
conducted the operations necessary to the work of raising new varieties. 
To many of them the work was perfectly novel and one requiring 
considerable care. 

All the potatoes sent up for competition will be grown at the 
Glasnevin farm, so that a fair appreciation of their qualities may be 
arrived at during the year 1886. 

In order that a knowledge of the work which is being done in agri- 
cultural education should be widely spread, the Commissioners have 
directed that a programme or statement of each of the agricultural 
departments shall be exposed to view in the National schools throughout 
the country. - 

A new and important addition is the encouragement given to dairy 
instruction in schools where the means exist for teaching this branch. 
It is hoped that the encouragement will be productive of good, and that 
efforts will be made to aid the Commissioners in their work of education 
in this important industry. 

A copy of the tablet will be found in the Commissioners’ Rules and 
Regulations. It is also printed herewith. 

The Commissioners have under consideration the advisability of 
admitting young men to Glasnevin for a course of training in dairy 
management. As a rule, in this country, this important industry is 
carried on by the female portion of the farmer’s family, the men knowing 
little of the subject. The woman confined to the narrow circle of her 
home, without time for reading or opportunity of seeing improved 
methods, and frequently having no knowledge of the various qualities 
of butter put upon the market, could scarcely be expected to contribute 
much towards improvement in butter making. It should not be 
supposed that it is considered desirable that women ought to be 
superseded by men in the work of the dairy. The largest portion of 
dairy work is eminently suited to women ; but taking into account the 
small amount of knowledge of dairying possessed by the men of the 
farming classes, and considering the vast importance of the industry, 
and that intelligent direction in the dairy would be useful, the question 
as to how far the training of men in dairy management would accom- 
plish good is deserving of serious consideration. 

In conclusion, I would beg to say the results of the Agricultural 
work of the Commissioners during the past year may be considered to 
be satisfactory. A great deal more might be accomplished with a not 
very increased expense. Probably increased good might result through 
a rearrangement of existing agencies. This shall have my serious 
attention. I believe this country is now fully alive to the importance 
of increasing its industrial knowledge. It shall be my study to give 
my best efforts to carrying out the views of the Commissioners in this 
direction. 



I beg to remain, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

Thos. Carroll. 



The Secretaries, 

Education Office, Dublin, 



Q 
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Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 

Mr. 

Carroll. 

Albert 

Farm, 

Glasnevin. 



Agricultural Instruction. 

Ordinary National Schools. — In all Ilural National Schools for Boys the 
teaching of Agriculture is compulsory. For Girls it is an optional subject. 

Agi'icultural Schools and School Gardens These consist of (a) The Albert 

Model Farm, Glasnevin, under the exclusive management of the Board • 
(b) The Monster Model Agricultural and Dairy National School, under 
the management of the Board, aided by a Local Committee ; and (c) Ordinary 
National Schools with School Farms or Gardens attached. 

I . — The Albert National Agricultural Training Institution, Glasnevin. 

Three Classes of Agricultural Students are admitted to the Institution 

I. Male Agricultural Students. — Session — From 1st March to 31st October— 
Eight Months' Course. 

II. Male National Teachers.— 1st Session — From May 1st A Six Weeks’ 

Course ; 2nd Session — From July lst_A Six Weeks’ Course; 3rd Session 
— From September 1st — A Six Weeks’ Course. 

III. Female Dairy Students.— 1st Session — From 7th January to February 20th • 
2nd Session — From 6th November to December 20th. 

All students, male or female, admitted to the Institution are provided with 
board, lodging, washing, and medical attendance. 

I. Male Agricultural Students. — Free Resident Twenty-five pupils are 

admitted for each Session by Competitive Examination free. Examinations 
are held in various centres in January in each year. The Class is open to all 
well-conducted youths of seventeen years of age or above throughout the 
country. Nominations are made by the Superintendent, Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and by the Head and District Inspectors of National Schools. 

Programme of Examination for Free Places. 

Reading — Any passage selected in the Fifth Book of Lessons. 

Writing — Candidates are expected to write a legible hand with facility. 

Spelling — Testing by writing from dictation any passage selected from the Fifth 
Book of Lessons. 

Grammar . — Parsing sentences in Fourth Book of Lessons. 

Geography. —The general outlines of Mathematical and Local Geography. 

Arithmetic — Fractions, Simple and Compound Proportion, Practice and Interest. 

Book-keeping . — The Board’s Text Book on the subject. 

Mathematics — The First and Second Books of Euclid, and the Mensuration of 
Superfices. 

Agriculture .— The Agricultural Text Books published and sanctioned by the 
Board. 

Paying Resident Students are admitted on complying with the Commissioners’ 
requirements as to fulfilment of prescribed conditions, including certificate of 
good conduct, health, &c. The fee is £15 for the Session, payable in advance.' 

Extern Students board and lodge at their own expense in the neighbourhood 
of the Institution. Fee, £4 per Session, payable in advance. 

II. National Teachers — Male teachers of National schools, especially of those 
schools with land attached, will be taken into residence for sessions of six 
weeks. 

At least three classes will receive instruction during the year to enable them 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of; the books on agriculture sanctioned by the 
Commissioners, and to become acquainted practically with approved systems of 
farm management and gardening. 

During the attendance of a teacher at one of these courses, salary and result 
fees wiU be allowed to him for the period, provhjed (a). his schpol, is; kept open 
by an assistant or other competent person, or (b) is closed by the manager for 
the ordinary summer vacation during such period. In the latter case the limit 
of vacation within the year may be extended by a fortnight. National teachers 
receive travelling expenses to and from Glasnevin, according to scale. 
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III. The Dairy School. — Classes of young women are admitted to Glasnevin 4ppendixC. 

and are trained in systems of Dairy Management. During the sessions for _ 

Dairy instruction only female students are resident at the Institution, and they |fP orts f on 

are at all times under the supervision of an experienced Matron. The Royal Schools. 

Dublin Society co-operates with the Commissioners in some of the details in ! 

this Department by offering Prizes, and arranging for free travelling, &c., &c. Mr. 

The course of training includes : — Carroll. 

I. Instruction in the principles of feeding Cows, Calves, Pigs, and of the treat- Albert*" 

ment of Milk and its products ; Poultry, and their management. Farm, 

II. The Practice or Dairtworx. The making of Butter and Cheese in large Glasnevin 
and small Dairies with improved machinery and implements as well as by 
ordinary appliances. The Dairy is fitted with the newest appliances and 
systems of dairying suited to the different sized farms. 

III. Instruction in Plain Cooking is given on three days of each week, according 
to an improved programme, by a skilled teacher. 

The Fee for the session is £3, payable in advance. 

[Special Classes have recently been instituted to afford to young men the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring knowledge of the modern systems of Dairying as above 
noted, I. and II.] 

II. — The Munster Agricultural cmd Dairy National School. 

The classes of pupils admitted to this school are : — 

I. Male Agricultural Pupils — Session, 20th August to 20th December. The 
course of instruction is similar to that of the Albert Institution, Glasnevin 
( see above), but limited to a Four months’ session. The Fee is £7, payable in 
advance. 

II. The Dairy School — Females — There are Three sessions, or terms, of two 
months each, in the year, viz. : — 

1st Session commencing 1st Wednesday in January. 

2nd „ „ 2nd Wednesday in March. 

3rd ,, „ 4th Wednesday in May. 

The course of instruction is similar to that of the Dairy School, Glasnevin 
(see above). The fee for each term is £3 3s., payable in advance. Non- 
resident or extern students are admitted at a fee of 15s. for the Session. 

At the end of each term an examination is held under the direction of the 
Commissioners of National Education, and scholarships and prizes, subscribed 
locally , are awarded to the most meritorious students, under the auspices of the 
Local Committee. 

III. — Dairy Instruction to Pupils of National Schools. 

In order that knowledge of the principles of dairy management may be im- 
parted, to female pupils of National schools where suitable means exist, the 
Commissioners have sanctioned the payment of Results Fees for proficiency 
of pupils in this branch of industry. To warrant payment of the fees, the dairy 
instructor must hold a certificate of Competency. A dairy must be in operation 
near to the school and be furnished with suitable appliances. At least five cows 
must _ be kept. . The pupils will be examined periodically in the theory and 
practice of dairy management, as an approved extra branch, and fees paid 
according to scale. 

John E. Sheridan, ) c , . 

James Mohsix, f Secretaries. 

March, 1886. 

N.B — Prospectuses giving detailed information as to the different departments 
noticed above, and forms for making application for admission to the several 
departments, may be had by applying to the Secretaries, Education Office, 
Marlborough-street, Dublin. 

Q 2 
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Appendixc. Report on Handicraft Instruction given to the Students of 
Handicraft Marlborough-street Training College and to the PupiJs of the 

Instruction. ]yj oc [ e l Schools. 



I. — Students in Training. 

About three years ago the Right Hon. the Resident Commissioner 
instructed us to open a Handicraft class for the Male Students in Train- 
ing of this College. The first thing to be done was to procure an 
instructor ; and the person selected was the carpenter who is employed 
by the Board of Works to look after the Education Buildings, and who 
has an office on the grounds. The Board of Works allow him to give 
one hour of his time each day to the instruction of our Students, for 
which the Commissioners of National Education pay him ,£20 a year. 

The object of instructing the Students in Handicraft is two-fold : — 

First, that by learning to use their hands in various common handi- 
crafts they may become more useful in their homes and in their schools. 

Second, and much more important, in order that when they return 
to their schools they may be qualified to instruct their pupils in the 
use of tools, and may spread among them a taste for handicraft work. 

In order that a teacher may be registered as qualified to instruct his 
pupils in handicraft, he must pass a successful examination in the 
following programme, laid down by the Commissioners : — 

Handicraft — Programme for Masters. 

(a.) Geometrical Drawing (Elementary). 

(6.) Practical Geometry (Elementary), and the portion of the Board’s 
'Treatise on Mensuration that deals with artificer’s work. 

(c.) Practical acquaintance with Handicraft, and with the materials and 
tools in common use, under the following heads : — 

To be acquainted with the construction, peculiarities, and uses of the prin- 
cipal tools used in carpentry and joinery, and in any other handicrafts selected 
by the Candidate. 

To be acquainted with the various kinds of nails and screws in common use, 
and to be expert in driving them. 

To be acquainted with the chief technical terms used in the handicrafts 
selected by the Candidate. To be prepared to show intelligence and practical 
expertness in any five of the following (at the choice of the Candidate). 

1. To prepare and use glue. To plane up the edges of two boards, and glue 
them together. To make a tenon-and-mortise joint. To make a simple dove- 
tail joint. 

2. To dowel two boards together, and strengthen them with glue. To rabbet 
and bead-mould two boards, and join them together, using ledger and either 
screws or nails. 

3. To plane up, rabbet, and mitre-joint four pieces of wood, so as to form a 
frame for a tablet or picture. 

4. To be acquainted with the several kinds of locks in common use, and with 
their peculiarities. To put on a lock, using, if necessary, a board to represent 
door, box, &c. To take off an old lock. To take a lock asunder and put it 
together again. 

5. To be acquainted with the several kinds of hinges in common use. To 
put on a hinge of any ordinary shape, using, if necessary, boards to represent 
door and jamb, box and lid, &o. 
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6. To be acquainted with the principal ways of scarfing and splicing. To Appendix C. 
splice any such thing as a broken broom-handle, rake handle, pointer, & c., „ ~ T" 
securing the joint with screws or copper wire, or waxed cord. To make a half 

lap joint. 

7. To cut out and make a rail for a clothes rack, screwing on the hooks. To 
be acquainted with the different kinds of hooks. To know how to fasten up a 
rail to a wall by simple plaster-nailing as well as by plugging. To understand 
the construction of several forms of paling. 

8. To know the composition of hard and soft putty. To be able to cut glass, 
using either a diamond or an American glass-cutter. To hack out a broken 
pane and put in a new one. 

9. To have some knowledge of the ingredients of the most important paints. 

To. mix paint of any ordinary colour, and to paint with it. To understand 
staining. To prepare a board for staining ; to stain, size, and varnish it. 

10. To understand the nature of soldering. To tin a soldering iron. To do 
any plain piece of soldering, such as fixing in the loose handle of a tin vessel, 
soldering together two pieces of tin, brass, &c. To do plain riveting. 

11. To mount a map with linen, roller, &c. To mount a travelling map for 
the pocket. To know how to make paste. 

12. To mend a break in any common article of furniture— a chair, a gate, 
a school- desk, &c. To make any small simple article— a stool, a little box for 
pencils, a nail box, a drawing board, &c. 

This Programme, it will be perceived, demands two things, theoretical 
intelligence, and practical dexterity in the several handicrafts selected 
by the student. 

The following are the arrangements we have adopted to enable our 

students to master this programme during their course of training : 

Each student is furnished with a small shilling book (on the Board’s 
List), which gives detailed instructions in the various handicrafts in- 
cluded in the programme. The students are expected to study this 
book, or at least those portions of it that treat of the handicrafts they 
severally select. 

. E°r the practical part of the programme the students are divided into 
six classes of fifteen or sixteen each \ and all those of each class work 
together, under the guidance and instruction of the carpenter, for one 
hour in the week. This, of course, implies that each individual student 
is at work just one hour a week. The work is carried on in a 
workshop lately erected on the grounds by the Board of Works. Tools 
to the amount of about £20 (including two benches), were supplied in 
the first instance. These were found to be sufficient for the time ; but 
we subsequently obtained a supplementary supply, some of which are 
used by the pupils of the schools, as mentioned farther on. 

At first setting out the students are taught to sharpen the edged 
tools — chisels, plane-irons, hatchets, &c., which is a thing not at all so 
easy to do as might be imagined, and must be learned. They are taught 
the use of both grindstone and oilstone, and most of them are able, 
before the course is far advanced, to grind chisels and plane-irons on the 
one, and to sharpen them to a fine edge on the other. Moreover, as a 
grindstone is an expensive article, and consequently not always at hand 
in the students’ homes, we have common whetstones, on which they are 
taught to grind their tools, so as to be independent of the grindstone. 

Grinding on a whetstone is slow work • but then, a whetstone can be 
got anywhere. 

Then they are instructed how to handle and use the various tools. 

They leam to take out the irons of a plane, to separate them and screw 
them together again, and to replace them in the stock with the proper 
adjustment for the work in hand. They soon become able to plane an 
ordinary board, using either jack-plane or smoothing-plane. So with 
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Appendix 0 the saw. They learn to run a cut along a mark, holding the saw in 
Handicraft P r0 P er position, so that the cut may be straight as well as square with 
Instruction, the surface. The plane and the saw, it may be remarked, are always 
difficult for beginners, so that it is necessary to pay particular attention 
to the teaching of them. In like manner the students are taught to 
use the chisel, to drive and draw nails and screws, and so on. 

The carpentry work taught here is confined to the ordinary elementary 
operations, and to the making of simple articles. The students are 
practised in measuring, lining, and cutting out, with saw or chisel or 
both, pieces of a given size, and in squaring and planing up the same 
pieces. They make glue, and glue pieces together. They learn to 
dowel and splice ; and they make easy tenon-and-mortise, dovetail, half- 
lap and mitre joints. They also practise putting on hinges and locks, 
using pieces of board to represent doors, box-lids, &c. They do simple 
soldering, for which we have the necessary appliances — soldering-iron, 
solder, &c. They varnish maps and diagrams, and mount maps on linen, 
which of course involves the making of flour paste in the proper way ; 
and they experience no difficulty in making lath and roller, and putting 
them on. We have a glazier’s diamond and an American glass cutter, 
and the men learn to cut glass with both to any required size ; and they 
can hack out a broken pane and put in a new one. It is useful to teach 
them the use of the American cutter, for, as it costs only a shilling, many 
will provide themselves with it who could not afford a glazier’s diamond, 
which costs 8s. or 10s. 

The various articles made by the students are kept in the shop till the 
end of the session. They include specimens of tenon-and-mortising of 
different kinds, of dovetailing, plain writing desks, little boxes of all 
shapes fitted with hinges, pieces of boards fitted with locks or hinges, 
or perforated with keyholes, small frames for pictures or certificates 
or tablets — some mitred in the ordinary way, some of the Oxford pattern ; 
pieces spliced together, stools, a shooting-block, a mitre-box, &c., <fcc. 
We began, as mentioned already, with two benches, but more were needed; 
and the students themselves have made four others, which are quite as 
good as the two original ones — indeed, rather better ; and the only ex- 
pense was the cost of the materials — about 7s. 6d. each bench. 

The articles these young men make are generally somewhat rough, 
but none the less useful for all that. To insist on fine work would be, 
in most cases, to require an impossibility. To look for a high standard 
of excellence in the multifarious jobs to be done in and about schools and 
dwelling-houses would result in the greater number of them not being 
done at all. And with the same idea the men are taught to do a badly 
needed job with the rough or imperfect materials at hand, rather than 
leave it undone because materials suitable in all respects cannot be 
procured. 

It is extremely interesting to watch their progress as the session goes 
on. Those who in the beginning know something of the use of tools 
are able towards the end to turn out creditable articles, while those who 
know little or nothing of handicraft at entrance — and these constitute 
the great majority — acquire sufficient skill to do most of the repairs 
needed in common house and school furniture and fittings. 

This handicraft class is extremely popular among the students ; they 
go at their work each day with great zest and eagerness ; and towards 
the end they show the utmost anxiety to secure certificates. On various; 
occasions they have asked for more time to work ; but we do not — at 
least for the present — see our way to allowing more time than an hour 
a week to each student. 
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At the end of the session the students undergo an examination, which 
consists of two parts. They are first set to answer a paper of questions 
to test their knowledge of the principles ; after which they execute 
certain pieces of work in presence of the examiner. Two examinations 
have already taken place — one in July, 1885, the other last July — and 
in these two 37 per cent, of the students were able to secure certificates. 
But as handicraft has been recently recognized by the Commissioners 
as a paying subject in National schools, which of course affords an 
additional inducement to the students to work more earnestly for certifi- 
cates during the course, and as besides we are gaining experience as we 
go along, we believe that henceforward a much larger proportion will 
be certificated. 

The certificates of competency are not confined to students in training. 
Any National teacher who has a taste for handicraft work, and desires 
to obtain a certificate, may present himself for examination at the Marl- 
borough-street Training College in July, when the students are examined. 
This regulation came into operation for the first time last July. It was 
not known however at the time ; but special notices of the coming ex- 
amination were sent to a few teachers who had expressed a desire to be 
examined. Of these, two presented themselves in Dublin, one from a 
remote district in Connemara, and the other from a place also remote in 
the County Cavan. Both were men of much mechanical taste and 
attainments, and both passed creditably. 



II. — Pupils of Schools. 

According to the present rules handicraft may be taught as an extra 
subject to the pupils of the two highest classes — fifth and sixth — in 
National schools by National teachers who have obtained certificates of 
qualification ; and the results fee for each pupil who passes satisfactorily 
at the end of the year is 5s. The following is the programme for pupils, 
which the Commissioners have recently issued : — 



Handicraft — Programme for Pupils. 

First Year ( Fifth Class or higher.) 

To measure accurately with a ruler to eighths or tenths of an inch. 

To be expert in the management and use of the following tools, and to des- 
cribe them intelligently : — Hammer, bradawl, gimlet, spokeshave, plane, 
penknife, saw (including sawing along a line), turnscrew, pincers or pliers, 
marking gauge, rule, square, compass, nail-punch. 

To sharpen the following tools, using whetstone or oilstone, or both, as may 
be necessary : — Chisel, ordinary knife, penknife, scissors. 

To have some knowledge of the different kinds of nails and screws. To 
drive nails and screws, having bored holes of the proper sizes with bradawl or 
gimlet. 

To sink nail-heads with punch; to countersink screwheads with chisel, 
gouge, or penknife. 

To exhibit proficiency in any two of the following : — 

(1.) To make glue; to plane a board; to plane the edges of two short pieces 
of board straight and square, and to glue the edges together. 

(2.) To know the different kinds of hinges in common use; to put on a butt 
or a T hinge. 

(3.) To know the several kinds of locks in common use ; to put on a box, 
cupboard, or door lock. 



Appendix C. 

Handicraft 

Instruction. 
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AppmdbC. Second Year. 

Handicraft In addition to the first year’s programme to exhibit proficiency in any five of 

Inatruction. the following 

(1.) To grind a chisel or a plane-iron on a grindstone or on a whetstone, and 
to sharpen either on the oilstone. 

(2.) To splice or scarf a broken broom handle or rake handle, or any stick 
of like shape ; to secure the joint with screws, or copper wire, or waxed cord. 

(3.) To plane up two boards, and dowel them edge to edge for a broad shelf- 
to make a shelf bracket; to know how to fix up the shelf with brackets. 

(4.) To take accurate measures of a pane of glass in inches, &c. ; to mark 
the measures of a pane on a rod as a guide for the glass-cutter ; to know the 
nature and uses of putty ; to hack out a broken pane, and the old putty, and 
to put in a new pane. 

(5.) To understand the use of drying oil and turpentine in painting ; to mix 
dry paint of any colour with oil ; to thin it for use with oil or turpentine or 
both ; to paint a piece of board. To understand the nature and uses of stain- 
ing; to know something of the different kinds of stain ; to prepare and stain 
a piece of board, including sizing and varnishing. 

(6.) To mount a map or engraving on linen, and afterwards nail it on laths 
or lath and roller ; to know how to make paste; to understand the nature and 
uses of varnishing ; to know something of the several kinds of varnish ; to 
varnish a map or diagram. 

(7.) To know the use of the mitre-box, or of the shooting block ; to rabbet 
and mitre-cut four pieces of wood, and joint them so as to form a frame for a 
small picture. 

(8.) To understand' the nature of soldering ; to solder two pieces of tin, or 
brass, or iron together ; to tin the soldering iron. 

This enables a pupil of the fifth or sixth class to receive two consecu- 
tive years’ instruction ; and the 5s. fee accrues to the teacher for a pass 
in each year. It is not unlikely that at some near future time we may 
think it right to make a recommendation for the consideration of the 
Commissioners, to the following effect : — First, that a child’s aye, and not 
his class, should determine his eligibility for admission to handicraft 
instruction ; second, that the course be extended over three years ; and 
third, that the payment for passes be graduated according to the year — 
the fee for the first year being under, and that for the third year being 
over 5s. 

Last December a handicraft class for pupils was opened in the Central 
Model Schools. In this establishment there are five boys’ schools, with 
about 370 pupils in the fifth and sixth classes — all eligible to receive 
instruction, and to earn results fees for the teacher in handicraft. We 
began with the four small schools which have nearly 100 fifth and sixth 
class pupils ; and to these the instruction has been confined so far. 

As the opening of this, class was an experiment perfectly new, it was 
• approached with some caution. The fifth and sixth class pupils of these 
four schools were brought together, and the nature of the intended instruc- 
tion explained to them. They were told to consult their parents on the 
matter, and those who wished to join were to bring word by a certain 
day. When called together on the day appointed, the result was very 
remarkable and very gratifying. There were about 80 boys present ; 
and with the exception of just one boy, all — at the desire of their 
parents — expressed an eager desire to join the class. The father of the 
exceptional boy was a police pensioner, who, it seemed, did not want his 
son taught any handicraft. But the boy, after holding aloof for some 
time, yielded at last to the general attraction, and joined the class of his 
own accord. 

The pupils are instructed by Mr. Conway, the master of one of the 
smaller schools, an excellent mechanic, and very intelligent in all matters 
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relating to handicraft. The instruction is carried on in the interval -Appendix C. 
between 9 and 10 o’clock on four mornings of the week. _ The whole of Handicraft 
the pupils are divided into two classes (a mere mechanical division — Instruction, 
not according to proficiency) ; each class gets two lessons in the week, 
those of one class attending on Monday and Friday, and those of the 
other on Wednesday and Saturday. For the purpose of explaining 
principles, the master sometimes gives the boys a collective oral lesson. 

We got in the beginning a set of tools sufficient for all the needs of 
the class. For materials, the master buys a supply of timber (generally 
white deal), in one of the timber yards of the city, choosing such dimen- 
sions as he thinks will best answer for the little articles made by the 
boys. The price of a piece of deal board an inch thick, and a square 
foot in surface, is about one penny ; and each boy buys from the master 
a piece of the size required for what he is about to make, which seldom 
costs more than a halfpenny or a penny. In some similar way nails, 
screws, glue, &c., can be supplied : so that so far as materials are con- 
cerned the class is self supporting. The timber materials supplied are 
all rough from the saw ; and the boys have to plane, square, and smooth 
it up themselves. 

There is not in the whole school programme a subject so popular 
among the little boys as this. It is a pleasure to look at their faces 
when they enter the workshop every morning ; and they often lament 
that they are not permitted to work more than two mornings in the 
week. While the work is going on you will often see individuals or 
little groups of those not in the class lingering round the door to get 
a peep at the busy little handicraftsmen at their work inside. 

Besides engaging in such elementary operations as measuring, 
sharpening tools, (fee., the little boys make a great variety of simple 
articles, each choosing what best pleases himself : — little writing desks 
and boxes of various kinds and sizes, ornamental brackets, simple toys, 
picture frames in oak and deal, both plain and Oxford, and sometimes 
frames of gilt moulding bought in town by the boys themselves : also 
some carving and fretwork. These various articles are of course not 
finished as if made by tradesmen ; but such as they are they show that 
the pupils have attained such a proficiency in the use of tools as will be 
of incalculable use to them in after life. 

Mr. Conway has often 30 boys present at a time, and finds no difficulty 
in keeping them going. Considering that the articles made by schoolboys 
would be always small and simple, and that five or six could generally 
work at the same bench or table, any teacher should be able to conduct 
a class of thirty. 

Of the total number of boys under Mr. Conway’s instruction, 85 
were eligible for examination last May, when the schools were ex- 
amined for results. Of these we examined 79 (the rest were absent), 
applying in each case at least five different tests, such as measuring, 
planing, sawing along a line, driving and withdrawing screws and 
nails, making keyholes, (fee., &c. Considering that the pupils had been 
under instruction only about four months, the proficiency was in our 
opinion very creditable; and we were able to pass 72 of the 79 who 
were examined. 

It is, of course, very important to familiarise children with the use of 
tools. A child who has been taught to use half a dozen tools of any 
kind, will all the more easily master others of a different -kind, will learn 
his future trade more readily, and will be all the more likely to turn out 
a good workman. And even if the boys were never to be tradesmen, this 
elementary handicraft instruction will be of great value to them after- 
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Appendix c. wards, as it will enable them to turn their hands to those innumerable 
Handicraft j°^ s and repairs that are perpetually needed in and around every home- 
instruction. stead — a thing that every man ought to be able to do, no matter what 
his position in life. 

How precious is a little intelligence and handiness of this kind to 
those of our people who emigrate to the colonies. In the far distant 
wilds of America and Australia no tradesman of any kind is to be had 
for love or money. Here the settler must do everything for himself, or 
direct unskilled hands how to do it, or it will not be done at all. He 
must in many cases build his own house, glaze his own windows, make 
his palings and fences, repair all his agricultural implements, put up 
sheds for cattle, shoe his own horses, &c. And even a common labourer 
who is clever enough to turn his hand to any job that comes in his way 
is pretty sure to get employment when others are walking about idle. 
And what applies to the colonies applies in a great degree to remote 
districts in our own country. There are places where tradesmen — masons, 
carpenters, painters, &c.— cannot be procured without great inconvenience 
and expense ; and when repairs or jobs are required about the house or 
farm, they will not be done at all unless some member of the household 
is able to do them. Whoever travels ever so little through Ireland 
if he only look about him with eyes commonly observant, will see 
everywhere proofs of the want of a little handicraft knowledge among 
the peasantry. 

Our experiment is only in its infancy — little more than half a year 
old — and much result cannot yet be looked for. Still, on inquiry, we 
find that even already there are plain indications that this handicraft 
instruction exercises a beneficial influence on the home life of the 
children. Some tell how they put locks and hinges on doors or presses, 
others have put in panes of glass, put handles in brushes and hammers 5 , 
screwed up loose door-handles, made or repaired dog-houses, repaired and 
painted garden palings, &c., &c. Some have made cricket bats; and 
there seems to be a flourishing manufacture of home-made toys. 

Supposing a teacher to open a class in handicraft, it may be asked 
where is the work to be carried on ? A separate workshop in connexion 
with the school would of course be the proper place ; and we have no 
doubt that both the State and the managers of schools will ere long 
recognise the necessity of erecting, in connexion with schools, separate 
class-rooms for workshops, on terms similar to those given for the 
erection of the schoolhouses themselves. 

But, meantime, the work can be carried on without any difficulty in 
the present school-rooms. The only additional furniture required would 
be a couple of benches and a strong table or two— which any handy man 
could make for himself if he found it necessary. Several teachers to 
whom we have spoken have expressed their intention to put their classes 
to work in the school-rooms, making the boys clear away shavings, saw- 
dust, &c., at the end of the lesson. 

On the supposition that handicraft instruction becomes general in 
National schools — and we believe it will — the Board will probably find 
it necessary to make some arrangements by which schools could be 
supplied with good tools and materials at reasonable prices. For in 
remote country places it is very hard to obtain good tools, and still 
harder perhaps to get timber of the proper kind and scantling, glue, 
nails, screws, &c. This could be done with very little addition to the 
work of the office, by sending to the schools catalogues of prices, and by 
putting schools, or managers of schools, in direct communication with 
dealers in tools and materials. 
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No doubt the question will turn up whether a class of National AppendixQ. 
sehool pupils might not be taught by a tradesman. In several other extra Handicraft 

branches especially French and Latin — exteras who give evidences Instruction. 

of competency are allowed to teach and to receive the results fees for 
passes. We are of opinion that this privilege should be extended to 
handicraft. Where the manager is anxious to have the subject taught, 
and where the teacher is unable to secure a certificate, we think a local 
carpenter should be allowed to teach — of course, under the superin- 
tendence of the teacher — and should receive the results accruing at the 
end of the year. An intelligent carpenter should make an excellent 
instructor in handicraft. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place to give here a rough estimate of 
the numbers, kinds, and cost of the tools that would be wanting to set . 
a handicraft class going in a National school. The supply would of 
course depend on the number of boys ; but if we suppose a class of 
twenty to begin at the first year’s course, the following list shows what 
would likely be needed. The managers would, no doubt, sometimes 
supply these tools. In most cases, perhaps, the teachers might think it 
worth while to purchase some tools at their own expense : indeed there 
are many teachers of mechanical tastes who are already well supplied 
with tools, and would have to buy very little. Some plan should then 
be adopted to keep up the supply. Sometimes the boys would .bring 
their own tools. Several of the pupils of the handicraft class in the 
Central Model Schools offered to bring their own tools ; but the master, 
having already a sufficient supply, declined, not caring to take the 
responsibility of their safe keeping. , 

Of course the tools given below would be sufficient for forty pupils if 
they were taken twenty at a time. 



M arlborough-street 

Training College, 

15 th September , 1886. 



D. O’Sullivan, 
J. Corbett, 

P. W. Joyce, 
J. J. Doherty, 




List of Tools (for a Class of Twenty Boys.) 





£ 


s. 


d. 




£ 


s. 


d. 


4 2-foot rulers, 


0 


2 


0 


2 Compasses, 


0 


1 


8 


6 Tape measures (on Board’s 








3 Nail punches, . 


0 


0 


6 


List), . . 


0 


0 


3 


6 Oilstones, .... 


0 


6 


0 


8 Hammers, various sizes, . 


0 


8 


0 


2 Whetstones, 




— 




24 Bradawls, 


0 


4 


0 


2 Oil-cans, .... 


0 


0 


8 


12 Gimlets, .... 


0 


4 


6 


15 Chisels, .... 


0 10 


0 


4 Spokesliaves, *. 


0 


3 


4 


6 Gouges, .... 


0 


4 


0 


5 SmootMng-planes, 


0 19 


2 


12 Butt hinges, 


0 


4 


0 


5 Jack-planes, 


1 


1 


3 


3 T hinges, .... 


0 


2 


3 


4 Hand-saws, 


0 12 


0 


6 Locks, various kinds, . 


0 


6 


0 


1 Tenon-saw, 


0 


5 


0 


Penknives (which the boys 








1 Lock-saw, 


0 


1 


2 


would likely have), 




— 




4 Turnscrews, . • • 


0 


6 


o 


Nails and screws, 




— 




2 Pincers, 2 pliers, 


0 


3 


8 




— 


— 


— 


2 Marking gauges, 


0 


0 


8 


Total, 


£6 


13 


1 


4 Squares, .... 


0 


7 


0 
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Literary Classification of the 712,512 Pupils who attended School once or 
oftener within the last Fourteen Days (Fortnight) of the Month immediately 
preceding the Results Examination. * 



Provinces and 
Counties. 


Infants 


Class 

I. 


ClaBs 

II. 


Class 

III. 


Class 

IV. 


Class 

V 1 . 


Class 

V». 


Class 

VI. 


Total. 


Ulster. 

Antrim, 


17,007 


11,098 


9,388 


7,906 


5,796 


3,658 


2,235 


2,379 


59,467 


Armagh, 


6,349 


4,517 


3,416 


2,684 


1,938 


1,258 


692 


864 


21,718 


Cavan, 


4,755 


4,132 


3,281 


2,759 


2,257 


1,197 


670 


679 


19,730 


Donegal, 


6,559 


5,613 


4,149 


3,443 


2,600 


1,389 


818 


940 


25,511 


Down, 


10,822 


7,102 


5,792 


4,725 


3,747 


2,395 


1,377 


1,457 


37,417 


Fermanagh, 


2,738 


2,387 


1,871 


1,622 


1,297 


803 


471 


490 


11,679 


Londonderry, 


6,845 


3,950 


3,228 


2,716 


2,050 


1,294 


808 


1,020 


20,911 


Monaghan, 


3,296 


2,810 


2,131 


1,943 


1,489 


925 


646 


615 


13,755 


Tyrone, 


6,298 


5,140 


4,031 


3,321 


2,587 


1,623 


879 


1,064 


24,843 


Total, . 


63,669 


46,749 


37,287 


31,119 


23,761 


14,442 


8,496 


9,508 


235,031 


Munster. 

Clare, 


4,549 


4,452 


3,472 


3,168 


2,699 


1,767 


1,039 


1,291 


22,437 


Cork, . 


17,648 


13,979 


11,433 


10,545 


8,839 


5,916 


3,658 


4,691 


76,609 


Kerry, 


6,783 


7,324 


5,038 


4,724 


3,966 


2,668 


1,603 


2,168 


34,274 


Limerick, 


6,627 


4,984 


3,852 


3,587 


3,074 


2,086 


1,491 


2,040 


27,741 


Tipperary, . 


7,271 


5,079 


4,450 


3,965 


3,382 


2,291 


1,450 


1,698 


29,586 


Waterford, . 


3,761 


2,941 


2,136 


1,820 


1,299 


872 


464 


553 


13,846 


Total, . 


46,539 


38,759 


30,381 


27,809 


23,259 


15,600 


9,705 


12,441 


204,493 


Leinster. 

Carlow, 


1,458 


1,336 


1,019 


820 


639 


428 


251 


269 


6,220 


Dublin, 


13,914 


7,176 


5,233 


4,146 


2,902 


1,719 


974 


1,158 


37,222 


Kildare, 


2,170 


1,782 


1,352 


1,080 


821 


460 


262 


283 


8,210 


Kilkenny, . 


3,605 


2,759 


2,208 


1,899 


1,584 


1,028 


627 


679 


14,389 


King’s, 


2,442 


2,110 


1,559 


1,319 


1,035 


554 


333 


313 


9,665 


Longford, . 


2,002 


1,991 


1,458 


1,239 


837 


560 


289 


293 


8,669 


Louth, 


2,786 


2,010 


1,504 


1,231 


1,017 


573 


341 


411 


9,873 


Meath, 


3,641 


2,484 


2,216 


1,838 


1,394 


919 


640 


611 


13,643 


Queen’s, 


1,981 


2,043 


1,573 


1,293 


1,034 


582 


336 


324 


9,166 


Westmeath, 


2,961 


1,885 


1,506 


1,275 


1,051 


644 


365 


398 


10,085 


Wexford, . 


3,725 


3,114 


2,001 


1,684 


1,249 


729 


419 


441 


13,362 


Wicklow, . 


1,968 


1,876 


1,395 


1,175 


863 


530 


317 


282 


8,406 


Total, . 


12,653 


10,566 


23,024 


L8,999 


4,426 


8,726 


5,054 


5,462 


L48,910 
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Literary Classification of tlie 712,512 Pupils who attended School once or 
oftener within the last Fourteen Days (Fortnight) of the Month immediately 
preceding the Results Examination^ — continued. 



Provinces and 
Counties. 


Infants. 


Class 

I. 


Class 

u. r, 


Class 

III. 


Class 

IV. 


Class 

V*. 


Class 

V a . 


Class 

VI. 


Total. 


Connaught. 

Galway, 


7,746 


8,138 


5,732 


4,454 


3,534 


1,933 


1,050 


llllli 


33,604 


Leitrim, 


3,316 




2,567 


2,198 


1,810 


1,024 


573 


668 


15,175 


Mayo, 


7,718 


9,232 


6,579 


5,158 


3,684 


1,954 


968 




36,307 


Roscommon, 




4,481 


3,611 




2,455 


1,409 


930 


984 


21,688 


Sligo, . 


3,481 


3,517 


2,823 


2,619 


2,089 


1,235 




810 


17,304 


Total, . 


27,020 


28,488 


21,312 


17,487 


13,572 


7,555 


4,251 


4,393 


124,078 


Ulster, 


63,669 


46,749 


37,287 


31,119 


23,761 


14,442 


8,496 


9,508 


235,031 


Munster, . 


46,639 


38,759 


30,381 


27,809 


23,259 




9,705 


12,441 




Leinster, . 


42,653 


30,566 


23,024 


18,999 


14,426 


8,726 


5,054 


5,462 




Connaught, 


27,020 


28,488 


21,312 


17,487 


13,572 


7,555 


4,251 


4,393 


124,078 


Grand Total, . 


179,881 


144,562 




95,414 


75,018 


46,323 


27,506 




712,512 


Per-centage, . 


25-3 


20-3 


15-7 


13-4 




6-5 


3-8 


4- 
























Per-centage, . 


25*3 


49-4 


25-3 
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APPENDIX E. 



Tablb No. 1. — Classification of 7,608 National Schools in regard to cleanliness 
of (A.) Out-Offices, (B.) School-room?, and (C.) Children. 




1. Letterkenny, 

2. Londonderry, 

3. Coleraine, 



5. Donegal, . 

6. Strabane, . 

7. Maghera, . 

7i. Cookstown, 

8. Belfast, North, 
8 a. Carrickfergus, 

9. Belfast, South, 

10. Newtownards, 

11. Lurgan, 

12. Sligo, 

13. Enniskillen, 

14. Omagh, . 

15. Dungannon, 

16. Armagh, . 

17. Downpatrick, 

18. Monaghan, 

19. Newry, , 

20. Ballina, . 

21. Swineford, 

22. Boyle, 

23. Cavan, 

24. Bailieborough, 

25. Dundalk, 

26. Westport, 

27. Roscommon, 

28. Longford, 

29. Trim, 

30. Dublin, North, 1 

31. Ballinamore, 

32. Tuam, 

33. Mullingar, 
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Table No. 1 — Classification of 7,608 National Schools in regard to cleanliness 
of (A.) Out-Offices, (B.) School-rooms, and (C.) Children — continued. 
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Table No. 2. — Classification of 7,608 National Schools 



Distriot and Centre. 


■s . 
0-0 

“1 

■K 

53 


Building, Repairs, &o 
A. 


Furniture and Appa- 
ratus. 

B. 


Premises, Play 
C. 




Good. 


Middling. 


Bad. 


Good. 


Middling. 


■a 

oj 

« 


Good. 


1 

i 

s 




]. 


Letterkenny, 


147 


70 


55 


22 


78 


45 


24 


58 


55 




2. 


Londonderry, 


141 


119 


18 


4 


115 


22 


4 


86 


35 




3. 


Coleraine, . 


139 


51 


83 


5 


47 


83 


9 


40 


36 




4. 


Ballymena, 


139 


85 


51 


3 


80 


58 


1 


37 


56 




5. 


Donegal, 


142 


80 


56 


6 


76 


63 


3 


35 


60 




6. 


Strabane, 


137 


102 


31 


4 


97 


37 


3 


38 


25 




l. 


Maghera, 


147 


122 


16 


9 


121 


_ 19 


7 


103 


41 




7a. Cookstown, . 


133 


79 


45 


9 


56 


44 


33 


33 


37 




8. 


Belfast, North, . 


120 


70 


42 


8 


90 


30 




55 


40 




8a. Carrickfergus, 


119 


95 


23 


1 


89 


30 


_ 


42 


47 




9. 


Belfast, South, 


115 


93 


20 


2 


81 


29 


5 


48 






10. 


Newtownards, 


125 


93 


27 


5 


86 


36 


3 


73 


40 




11. 


Lurgan, 


118 


108 


10 


_ 


99 


19 


_ 


29 


42 




12. 


Sligo, 


130 


77 


43 


10 


53 


• 66 


11 


36 


50 




13. 


Enniskillen, 


156 


138 


14 


4 


112 


40 


4 


96 


10 




14, 


Omagh, 


136 


125 


7 


4 


114 


17 


5 


63 


10 




15. 


Dungannon, 


135 


65 


58 


12 


50 


66 


19 


44 


72 




16. 


Armagh, . 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 








17. 


Downpatrick, 


128 


90 


34 


4 


71 


53 


4 


42 


40 




18. 


Monaghan, . 


123 


97 


17 


9 


71 


43 


9 


45 


35 




19. 


Newry, 


137 


86 


40 


11 


62 


60 


15 


53 


28 




20. 


Ballina, 


128 


91 


29 


8 


83 


36 


9 


72 






21. 


Swineford, . 


136 


102 


24 


10 


92 


32 


12 


41 


32 




22. 


Boyle, 


127 


78 


48 


1 


76 


45 


6 


45 


36 




23. 


Cavan, 


145 


75 


53 


17 


85 


48 


12 


65 


39 




24. 


Bailie borough, 


137 


77 


32 


28 


77 


49 


11 


53 


28 




25. 


Dundalk, 


128 


109 


16 


3 


109 


15 


4 


101 


14 




26. 


W estport, . 


139 


76 


63 


10 


57 


69 


13 


45 


54 




27. 


Roscommon, 


126 


62 


55 


9 


58 


58 


10 


43 






28. 


Longford, . 


132 


76 


46 


10 


80 


38 


14 


54 


32 




29. 


Trim, . 


127 


105 


17 


5 


102 


20 


5 


83 


24 




30. 


Dublin, North, 1,. 


118 


100 


17 


1 


88 


26 


4 


68 






31. 


Ballinamore, 


123 


60 


29 


34 


67 


35 


21 


31 


16 




32. 


Tuam, 


150 


105 


18 


27 


105 


17 


28 


80 


10 




33. 


Mullingar, . 


129 


86 


38 


5 


98 


28 


3 


59 


28 




34. 


Galway, 


136 


107 


24 


5 


96 


37 


3 


106 


23 




35. 


Ballinasloe, 


131 


81 


27 


23 


53 


63 


15 


50 






36. 


Parsonstown, 


126 


103 


21 


2 


95 


28 


3 


58 


15 




37. 


Dublin, North, 2, . 


_ 


_ 


_ 
















38. 


Dublin, South, 1 , . 


117 


85 


30 


2 


87 


29 


1 


86 


24 




39. 


Listowel, 


113 


90 


13 


10 


82 


27 


4 


77 


15 




40. 


Dublin, South, 2, . 


125 


93 


27 


5 


85 


33 


7 


73 


43 




41. 


Portarlington, 


140 


103 


31 


6 


97 


39 


4 


83 


40 




42. 


Gort, . 


124 


98 


13 


13 


104 


13 


7 


81 






43. 


Templemore, 


- 


- 


_ 
















44. 


Athy, . 


J29 


116 


9 


4 


118 


5 


6 


83 


12 




45. 


Ennis, 


107 


69 


29 


9 


68 


32 


7 


61 


28 




46. 


Tipperary, . 


105 


63 


20 


22 


60 


28 


17 


56 


10 




47. 


Kilkenny, . 


124 


68 


25 


31 


6/ 


27 


30 


63 


47 




48. 


Y oughal, . 


116 


97 


14 


5 


98 


12 


6 


100 


7 




49. 


Waterford, . 


129 


81 


39 


9 


77 


49 


3 


64 






50. 


Enniscorthy, 


136 


122 


8 


6 


110 


20 


6 


92 






61. 


Limerick, . 


106 


77 


22 


7 


66 


29 


11 


60 






52. 


Rathkeale, . 


109 


75 


23 


11 


74 


20 


15 


80 






53. 


Clonmel, 


122 


91 


27 


4 


89 


30 


3 


70 


10 




54. 


iralee, . 


104 


75 


21 


8 


77 


21 


6 


73 






55. 


Millstreet, . 


110 


90 


14 


6 


82 


23 


5 


79 






56. 


Mallow, 


116 


86 


25 


5 


80 


34 


2 


72 






57. 


Killamey, . 


125 


101 


18 


6 


87 


32 


6 


93 


20 




58. 


Bantry, 


119 


54 


31 


34 


55 


35 


29 


46 


32 




59. 


Dunmanway, 


105 


85 


12 


8 


83 


15 


7 


86 


11 






Cork, . 


109 


94 


9 


6 


76 


26 


7 








61. 


Bandon, 


113 


64 


38 


11 


59 


46 


8 


44 


33 







Total, 


7,608 


5,315 


1,735 


558 


4,950 


2,129 


529 


3,786 


1,796 
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in regard to heads indicated in the following Table : — 



grounds, &c 




Out-Officcs. 

D. 




| Spaco Accommodation. 
E.* 


Supply of Books and 
other Requisites. 
F. 










I 








.3* 






i 




■5 




























K 


£ 


o 


£ 


m 


£ 


O 


i 


m 


O 


i 


« 


s 


34 


- 


40 


40 


15 


52 


*_ 






40 


95 


12 


1 


11 




72 


42 


11 


16 


126 


n 


4 


118 


23 




2 


14 


49 


39 


60 


15 


25 


119 


17 


3 


87 


40 


12 


3 


y 


37 


64 


33 


4 


38 


100 


24 


15 


116 


22 


1 


4 


6 


41 


60 


23 


3 


56 


100 


33 


9 


86 


52 


4 


5 


5 


69 


63 


26 


7 


41 


109 


23 


5 


89 


42 


6 


6 


3 


- 


93 


24 


12 


18 


115 


22 


10 


132 


12 


3 


7 


12 


51 


54 


35 


21 


23 


97 


21 


15 


50 


64 


19 


7a 


25 


- 


80 


35 


5 


_ 


90 


25 


5 


90 


30 




8 


- 


30 


76 


35 


- 


8 


92 


27 


_ 


105 


14 




8a 


8 


10 


85 


30 


- 


_ 


84 


25 


6 


95 


20 


_ 


9 


1 


11 


65 


47 


9 


4 


111 


10 


4 


90 


35 




10 


V 


40 


72 


32 


9 


5 


91 


22 


5 


90 


25 


3 


11 


6 


38 


27 


43 


7 


53 


100 


13 


17 


108 


16 


6 


12 


- 


50 


103 


10 


' 3 


40 


106 


38 


12 


113 


40 


3 


13 


2 


61 


101 


11 


7 


17 


128 


6 


2 


113 


23 




14 


9 


10 


31 


75 


12 


17 


91 


28 


16 


32 


80 


23 


15 


12 


34 


80 


48 


13 


7 


104 


18 


6 


110 


14 


4 


17 


4 


39 


51 


22 


14 


36 


114 


5 


4 


87 


24 


12 


[8 


32 


24 

47 


43 


31 


35 


28 


64 


47 


26 


44 


66 


27 


19 


5 


58 


4 


6 


60 


85 


33 


10 


86 


32 


10 


20 


12 


51 


50 


30 


14 


42 


90 


25 


21 


81 


39 


16 


21 


- 


46 


49 


13 


4 


61 


83 


33 


11 


110 




2 


22 


28 


13 


33 


56 


10 


46 


71 


57 


17 


86 


57 


2 


23 


9 


47 


37 


33 


10 


57 


91 


21 


25 


83 


44 


10 


24 


4 


9 


102 


2 


12 


12 


115 


11 


2 


113 


14 


1 


25 


15 


25 


48 


30 


15 


46 


84 


19 


36 


37 


69 


33 


26 


18 


33 


46 


15 


10 


55 


52 


61 


13 


77 


44 


5 


27 


10 


36 


56 


24 


12 


40 


95 


32 


5 


56 


58 


18 


28 


4 


16 


73 


32 


5 


17 


109 


13 


5 


96 


25 


6 


29 


4 




75 


29 


12 


2 


91 


23 


4 


85 


29 


4 


30 


4 


72 


23 


14 


3 


83 


58 


42 


23 


68 


51 


4 


31 


- 


60 


95 


7 


5 


43 


100 


26 


24 


136 


11 


3 


32 


- 


42 


77 


24 


4 


24 


102 


21 


6 


104 


23 


o . 


33 


- 


7 


79 


26 


3 


28 


114 


12 


10 


no 


26 


_ ■ 


34 


15 


37 


51 


33 


17 


30 


96 


10 


25 


77 


44 


10 




1 


52 


58 


23 


7 


38 


110 


12 


4 


87 


34 


5 


36 


_ 


7 


92 


20 


4 


1 


90 


20 


7 


95 


21 


1 


38 


13 


8 


91 


7 


- 


15 


98 


12 


3 


92 


21 


_ 


39 


- 


9 


73 


32 


1 


19 


108 


10 


7 


113 


12 


•_ 


40 


6 


11 


72 


29 


15 


24 


97 


31 


12 


80 


50 


10 


41 


3 


34 


82 


16 


7 


19 


90 


16 


18 


68 


52 


4 


42 


34 


__ 


85 


23 


4 


17 


107 


18 


4 


117 


12 




44 


8 


10 


50 


18 


2 


37 


73 


20 


14 


94 


9 


4 




2 


37 


35 


11 


10 


49 


57 


22 


26 


90 


12 


3 


46 


14 


- ' 


60 


34 


6 


24 


123 


1 


_ 


71 


34 


19 


47 


- 


9 


90 


11 


7 


8 


106 


3 


7 


98 


12 


6 


48 


13 


7 


58 


41 


23 


7 


92 


35 


2 


86 


41 


2 


49 


10 


18 


90 


7 


12 


27 


120 


10 


6 


100 


26 


10 


50 


4 


15 


56 


21 


5 


24 


48 


39 


19 


70 


36 


_ 


51 


2 


7 


67 


24 


6 


12 


69 


22 


18 


76 


26 




52 


2 


40 


71 


17 


3 


31 


106 


12 


4 


90 


28 


4 


53 


2 


15 


62 


19 


6 


17 


68 


26 


10 


91 


12 


1 


54 


5 


10 


86 


10 


7 


7 


76 


14 


20 


92 


16 


2 


55 


- 


20 


77 


30 


2 


7 


90 


20 


6 


109 


5 


2 


56 


8 


4 


94 


23 


3 


5 


90 


29 


6 


88 


29 


8 


57 


18 


23 


45 


21 


12 


41 


61 


19 


39 


86 


22 


11 


58 


2 


6 


81 


6 


- 


18 


94 


7 


4 


99 


4 


2 


59 


15 


16 


83 


5 


4 


17 


98 


_ 


11 


98 


7 


4 


60 


- 


36 


59 


22 


12 


20 


73 


35 


5 


50 


55 


8 


61 


488 


1,538 


3,948 


1,544 


502 


1,614 


5,521 


1,287 


653 


5,340 


1,894 


374 





* e . Space accommodation sufficient during summer ; insufficient in winter. 



R 
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APPENDIX F. 



Report of the National School Teachers’ (Ireland) Pension Fund, 
under the Act 42 & 43 Viet., cap. 74, for the Year ended 31s( 
December, 1885. 

1. The sixth year of the operation of the Act ended on the 31st December 
1885. 

2. The fluctuation of numbers on the Pension Establishment under the 
Act, was as follows ; — 





Males. 




Females. 




— 


3rd 


2nd 


12 


11 


Total. 










Total. 




Class. 


Class. 


Class. 


Class. 


Class. 


Class. 


Class. 


Class. 


On the Books on the 31st 






















December, 1885, 
Maximum Number allowed 


2,799 


1,850 


410 


150 


5,209 


3,154 


1,552 


351 


130 


5,187 


by the Act, . 




1,850 


410 


150 


5,300 




1,550 


350 


130 


5,400 



3. The Model School Teachers who have availed themselves of the supplemental 
privileges conferred under Rules 22 to 34, now 37 to 48, are as follows 



— 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


On the Books, 31st December, 1884, 


71 


102 

1 




Joined in 1885, .... 


5 


6 


Total, 

Removed from Establishment on account 
of Age, or on receipt of Gratuity, or 
award of Pension in 1885, 


76 


103 


179 


1 


1 

1 


2 


Died in 1885, 


. 




Resigned or Dismissed, 1885, 


i 




1 


On the Books, 31st December, 1885, 


74 


101 


175 


Maximum number allowed, 






250 


Supplemental Pensions : 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Amount Payable 31st Dec., 1884, . 
Granted in 1885, 


108 


169 


277 


Ueased in 1885, 








Amount Payable on 31st Dec., 1885, 


108 


169 


277 
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The Pensions granted were as follows 




Including the Supplemental Pensions shown in paragraph 3. 
















. The Age Statistics have been as follows, so far as they have been notified during the Years 1880-1884 



mam 
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1. — List of One Hundred and Seventeen Vested Schools on the Sus- 
pended List at end of year 1885. 



County. 


District. 


Parish. 


Roll No. 


School. 


How 

vested. 


Antrim, . 




3 


Armoy, . 


1200 


Breen, 


m. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Culfeightrin, 


1787 


Ballyverdock, 


f. 


A. 


Do., . 






1'ullyrusk, 


5537 


Dundrod, 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Shankil . 


6633 


Cavehill, 


f. 




Do., . 




8a 


Kilroot, . ( 


7944 


Bellahill, . 




V.C. 


Cavan, . 




23 


Annaghcliff, 


129 


Curlurgan, . 


m. 


A- 


Do., . 




- 


Killeshandra, . 


143 


Coronary, 


m. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Do., 


144 


Do., 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Urney, 


157 


Uoolboyogue, 


m. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Do., 


158 


Do., 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Annagh, . 


3370 


Kilnaleck, . 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Killeshandra, . 


11206 




f. 




Do., 




24 


Lurgan, . 


2180 


Lattoon, 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Drumgoon, 


3230 


Cohaw, 


f. 


V.T. 


Donegal, 




1 


Mevagh, . 


1362 


Carrick, 






Do., . 




2 


Muff, 


2999 


Ture, . 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Fahan, Lower, 


3884 


Tullydish, . 


f. 




Do., . 




5 


Kilbarron, 


4421 


Ballyshannon, 


f. 


V.C. 


Down, . 




17 


Bright, 


4743 


Bright, 






Do., . 






Kilclief, . 


10878 


Kilclief, 




V.T. 


Fermanagh, 




13 


Galloon, . 


281 


Drumbarry, 




V.T. 


Do., . 




“ 


Magheraculmoney, . 


288 


Tulnaquigay, 




V.T. 


Londonderry, . 




3 


ICillowen, . 


3987 








Do., . 




7 


Tamlaght O’Crilly, . 


2486 


Drumgarner, 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Upper Cumber, 


5496 


Glenrandle, 


m. 


V.C. 


Monaghan, 




18 


Tydavnet, 


1773 


Knockatallen, 


f. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




“ 


Do., . 


4653 


Tullycrummin, 


f. 


V.T. 


Tyrone, . 




.6 


Donagheady, 


1260 


Donagheady, 






Do., . 




- 


Badoney, Upper, 


5678 


Letterbrat, . 


f. 




Do., . 




7a 


Derryloran, 


4926 


Drumcraw, . 






Do., 




13 


Kilskeery, 


3277 


Feglish, 


f. 


A. 


Do., . 




14 


Cappagh, . 


390 


Carrigans, Lower, 




V.T. 


Do , . 




- 


Clogher, . 


393 


Eskra, 


m 




Do., . 




- 


Errigle Keerogue, 


415 


Glencull, 




V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Clogher, . 


1890 


Eskra, 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Donagheady, . 


2456 


Blackfort, . 


f. 




Do. , . 




- 


Cappagh, 


3345 


Reylaugh, . 






Do., 




~ 


Clogher, . 


4750 


Ballyscally, . 




V.C. 


Clare, 




42 


Dysart, 


1264 


Moyrhee, . . 






Do., . 




- 


Kilmoon, 


3198 


Caherbullog, 


m. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Do., 


3199 


Do., 


f. 




Do., . 




45 


Drumcliffe, 


443 


Newtownstackpoole, 


m. 


V.T. 


Do. , . 




" 


Do., 


5314 


Do., 


f. 


V.T. 


Cork, 




48 


Britway, . 


3994 


Britway, 


f. 




Do., . 




55 


Kilmichael, 


3509 


Dromleigh, . 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Canovee, . 


3150 


Canovee, 






Do., . 




- 


Do., 


9486 


Do., 


f 




Do., . 




56 


Doneraile, 


4128 


Skehanabeg, 




V.T. 


Do., . 




59 


Myross, . 


2112 


Conscroneen, 






Do. , . 




- 


Do., . 


2113 


Do., 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Skibbereen, 


5141 


Skibbereen (4), . 






Do., . 




60 


Blarney, . 


1542 


Blarney, 


f. 




Do., . 




61 


Ardfield, . 


10037 


Ardfield, 


m. 


V.T. 


Kerry, . 




39 


Kilnaughten, 


9830 


Reenturk, . •'. * 


f. 




Do., * 




- 


Killcarrak, 


0958 




f. 




Do., . 




54 


Dingle, . 


1278 


Dingle, 


m. 


V.T. 
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I.— List of One Hundred and Seventeen Vested Schools on the Sus- 
pended List at end of year 1885 — continued. 



County. 




District. 


Parish. 


Roll No. 


School. 




How 

vestoi 


Kerry, . 




54 


Killincy, . 


2191 

2192 


Castlegregory, 


m. 

f. 

f. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




55 


Kilcummin, 


2995 


Rathmore, . 


V.T. 


Do., . 




57 


Kilcrohan, 


8252 


Sneem, 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Do., . . 


10099 


Letterfinish, 


f. 




Do., . 




58 


Kenmare, 


2850 


Kenmare, . 


f. 


A. 


Tipperary, 




36 


Cloughprior, 


2076 


Carney, 


m. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




46 


Templeneiry, 


10433 


Ardnane, 


m. 


V.T. 


Waterford. 




48 


Tallow, . 


3490 


Kilcalf, 






Do., . 




- 


Do., 


4318 


Ballyduff, . 


f. 


V.T. 


Do. 




53 


Mothell, . 


4137 


Coolnahorna, 


f. 


V.T. 


Dublin, . 




30 


Naul, 


1170 


Naul, . 


m. 




Do., 




- 


Grangegorman, 


7716 


St. Peter’s (2), . 


m. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Do., . 


7717 


Do. (2), . 


f. 




Do., . 




38 


Rathmichael, . 


8293 


Ballycorus, . 






Do., . 




40 


Stillorgan, 


1296 


Stillorgan, . 


m. 


v.c. 


Kildare, . 




37 


Cloncurry, 


1497 


Newtown, . 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Cadamstown, . 


3427 


Johnstown Bridge, 






Do., . 




44 


Dunmanogue, . 


2712 


Levitstown, . 




V.T. 


Kilkenny, 




47 


Grange, . 


790 


Church Hill, 




V.T. 


Do. , . 




- 


Powerstown, 


1155 


Skeavostheen, 


f. 




Do., 




- 


St. John’s, 


3413 


St. John’s, . 






Do., . 




- 


Do., . 
Lisluning, 


0639 


St. John’sPreparatorv m. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




49 


3877 


Mullinakill, 


f. 


V.T. 


King’s, . 




36 


Drumcullen, 


2412 


Thomastown, 






Do., . 




41 


Kilbride, 


829 


Tullamore, . 


m. 


V.T. 


Longford 




28 


Columbkill, 


2372 


Cloneen, 




V.T. 


Louth, . 




25 


Drumshallon, . 


1305 


Kellystown, 






Do., . 




- 


Rathdrummin, . 


1593 


Walshestown, 






Do., . 




- 


Termonfeckin, . 


2004 


Cartown, 


f. 


V.T. 


Meath, . 




29 


Kilsharvin, 


1176 


Mount Hanover, . 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Boardsmill, 


1827 


Batterstown, 






Do., . 




- 


Cushinstown, . 


3147 


Cushinstown, 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Kildalkey, 


3812 


Carnisle, 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Glonmacduff, . 


4009 


Tullaghanstown, . 




V.T. 


Do. 




- 


Trim, 

Clonalvey, 


4309 


Phillenstown, 






Do., . 




30 


2086 


Clonalvey, . 


m. 


Y.T. 


Westmeath, . 




33 


Ballymorin, 


1313 


Newbristy, . 


m. 


V.T. 


W exford, 




49 


Hook, 


11994 


Loftus Hall, 






Do., . 




- 


Do., . 
Ballyhoge, 


11995 


Do., 


f. 




Do., . 




50 


1491 


Galbally, 


f. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Clonlea, . 


2101 


Donard, 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Rossdroit, 


5037 


Courtmacuddy, . 


m. 


V.C. 


Wicklow, 




40 


Rathdrum, 


5950 


Rathdrum, . 


f. 


v.c. 


Galway, 




26 


Ballinakill, 


1319 


Tully, . 




V.T. 


Do., . 




32 


Abbey, 


990 


Brierstield, . 


f. 




Do., . 




34 


Oranmore, 


4507 


Oranmore, . 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Kilcummin, 


4787 


Oughterard, 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Moyrus, . 


9566 


Murvey, 


f. 




Do., . 




— 


Kilcummin, 


10582 


Gortmore, . 






Do., . 




- 


Oranmore, 


8799 


Menlough, . 


m. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




35 


Lickerig, 


1009 


Lickerig, 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Loughrea, 


1011 


Loughrea, . 


f. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




42 


Kilbeacanty, 


1325 


Killafeen, 






Do., . 




- 


Do., . 


1520 


Do., . 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Kilmacduagh, . 


4791 


Gort, . 


f. 


V.C. 


Mayo, 




20 


Crossmolina, 


4010 


Richmond, . 






Do., . 




21 


Kilconduff, 


2031 


Swineford, . 






Do., . • . 




26 


Aughaval, 


2823 


Murrisk, 






Do., . 




- 


Drum, 


6724 


Clogher, 


f. 


v.c. 


Roscommon, . 




35 


St. Peter's, 


4196 


Deerpark, . 


f. 


V.T. 
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List of Six Vested Model School Infant Departments, amalgamated 
with their respective Female Departments. 



County. 


District 


RollNo. 


Scliool. 


Parish. 


How 

vested. 


Kildare, . 


44 


6615 


Athy Model, i. 


St Michael’s, 


V.C. 


Kilkenny, 


47 


6983 


Kilkenny „ i. 


St. Patrick’s, 


V.C. 




36 


7951 


Parsonstown „ i. 


Birr, .... 


V.C. 




29 


5632 


Trim „ . i. 


Trim, .... 


V.C. 


Wexford, 


50 


7786 


Enniscorthy „ i. 


St. Mary’s ( Enniscortky), 


V.C. 


Galway, . 


34 


6214 


Galway „ i. 


Rakoon, 


V.C. 



II, List of Two Hundred and Sixty-two Vested Schools, towards the erection of 

which the Commissioners had sanctioned Grants, but which had not come into 
operation on the 31st December, 1885. 

















Number of Pupils 




County. 




Parish. 


Roll 


School. 






to be accommodated 


How 


trict. 


No. 






Males 


Fe- 

males 


Total 


vested. 








Ulster. 






















Antrim, 


3 


Lougliguile, . 


12844 


Knockaholett, 






60 


40 


100 


V.C. 


7 


Finvoy, 


12762 


St. Mary’s, 






40 


20 


60 


V.T. 




8a 


Kilbride, 


12987 


Kilbride, . 






60 


60 


120 


V.C. 




9 




12950 






i 






500 




„ 




Do. 


12951 


Do. . 




G 


Special 


plan for 


( V.C. 


Armagh, 


16 


N. T. Hamilton, . 


12290 


Townsend, 




m. 


75 


_ 


75 


V.C. 


_ 


Do. 


12291 


Do. . 




f. 


- 


75 


75 


V.C. 




25 


Creggan, 


12973 


Uregganduff, 






60 


40 


100 


V.T. 


Cavan, 


23 


Ballintemple, 


12918 


Wateraghy, 




m. 


60 


_ 


60 


V.T. 


_ 


Do. 


12919 


Do. . 




f. 


- 


60 


60 


V.T. 




_ 


Crosserlough, 


12932 


Rassan, 






60 


60 


120 


V.T. 








12941 


Calffield, . 






60 


60 


120 


V.T. 




_ 




13017 


Ardkill, 






60 


60 


120 


V.T. 


” 


_ 




13035 


Drumkerl, . 






60 


60 


120 


V.T. 




24 


Shercock, 


12812 


Nolagh, 






60 


40 


100 


V.T. 


Donegal, . 


5 


Glencolumbkille, . 


12021 


Meenaneary, 






60 


40 


100 


V.T. 


_ 


Do. 


12113 


Lougherherk, 






40 


20 


60 


V.T. 






Do. 


12719 












200 




» 


- 


Do. 


12728 


Do. . 




f.) 


Special 


plan for 


\ V.T. 


Down, 


19 


Drumballyroney, . 


13000 


Ivatesbridge, 






40 


20 


60 


V.C. 




13 


Enniskillen. 


12147 


Glenn, 






60 


40 


100 


V.T. 


» 


- 


Kinawley, 


12776 


Carroo, 






40 


35 


75 


V.T. 


Londonderry, 


2 


Drumachose, . 


13006 


Termoncanice, 




m. 


100 


_ 


100 


V.T. 




_ 


Do. 


13007 


Do., . 




f. 


- 


100 


100 


V.T. 


t 


7 


Ballyscullion, 


12980 


Glen vale, . 






60 


60 


120 


V.C. 




7a 


Ardtrea, 


12636 


Anahorish, 




m. 


100 


- 


100 


V.T. 


„ 




Do. 


12637 


Do. . 




f. 


- 


100 


100 


V.T. 


Monaghan, 


18 


Clontihret, . 


12861 


Drummuck, 




m. 


75 


_ 


75 


V.T. 


- 


Do. 


12878 


Do. . 




f. 


- 


75 


75 


V.T. 


Tyrone, 


6 




12748 


Barrack-street, 




m. 


150 


_ 


150 


V.T. 


_ 


Do. 


12749 


Do. . 




f. 


- 


150 


150 


V.T. 






Kildress, 


13008 


Donamore, 




m. 


100 


- 


J00 


V.T. 






Do. 


13009 


Do. . 




f. 


_ 


100 


100 


V.T. 




14 


Clogher, 


12924 


Aughentaine, 






60 


40 


100 


V.T. 




15 


Carnteel, 


12777 


Caledou-street, 






60 


40 


100 


V.C. 


„ • • 


- 


Drumglass, . 
Do. 


12845 

12846 


Union- place. 
Do, . 






Special 


plan for 


280 


( V.C. 
1 V.C. 
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42 Tulla, . 

- Ratkborney, 

- Rath, . . 

Do. 

45 Moyarta, 

48 Cloyne, 

- _ Do. 

- Kilcredan, 

Do. 

52 Clonfevt, 

55 Inchigeela, 

58 Kilcrohane, 

Do. 

- Kilcaskan, 

- Kilnamanagh 

59 Tullagh, 

Do. 

6‘0 Kilmoney, 
Do. 

61 Murragh, 

Do. • 

- Ballinadee, 

89 Kilcarragh, 
Do. 

- Goley, . 

- Do. 

- Killury, . 

Do. 

- Ballyheigue, 

- Do. 

- Ballyconry, 

- Brosua, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

- Killarney, 

54 Ballymac El 

Do. 

57 Knockane, 

- Dromod, 

- Killinane, 

Do. 

- Templenoe, 

- Killorglin, 

Do. 

Knockane, 

Do. 

- Killinane, 

Do. 

- Killorglin, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

46 Galbally, 

Do. 



School. 


Number of Pupils 
to bo accommodated. 




Tulla, . . m. 


150 - 150 


Corkscrewhill, . 


40 20 60 


Corolin, . . m. 


150 - 150 


Do. . . f. 


- 150 150 


Doonaha, . 


60 40 100 



Cloyne, 

Do. . 
Kilcredan, . 

Do. . 
Knockanebane, 
Inchigeela, . 
Rusnacahara, 
Do. . 
Derrincorrin, 
Lehauemore, 
Do. . 
Baltimore, . 

Do. . 
Carrigaline, 
Do. 

Newcestown, 
Do. . 
Raharoon, . 

Ballincloher, 
Do. . 
Coolard, 

Do. . 
Drumnacurra, 
Do. 

Boulenshere, 
Do. . 
Ballyconry, 

Brosna, 

Do. . 
Knockbrack, 
Do. . 
Killarney Conv 
Clogher, . 

Do. 

Brida, 
Derriana, . 
Tyromoyle, 

Do. 

Graignagrena, 
Cromane, . 

Do. . 
Glencuttane, 
Do. . 
Filemore, . 

Do. . 
Duugeel, . 

Do. 

Killorglin, 

Do. 

Douglas, . 

Do. . 



12695 Bama, 

12696 Do. 



40 35 75 

f. Special plan for 150 



| - 100 100 
• [Special plan for 300 I 



Special plarifor 600 
100 - 100 

- 100 100 
- 60 60 

60 40 100 



60 40 100 

100 - 100 



100 - 100 

- 100 100 



100 - J-00 

100 100 
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If. — List of Two Hundred and Sixty-two Vested Schools, towards the erection 
of which the Commissioners had sanctioned Grants, but which had not come into 
operation on the 31st December, 1885 — continued. 







Dis- 




Roll 








Number of Pupils 




County. 


Parish. 


School. 












trict. 


No. 








Fc- 
























Total. 


















































Munster 


— con. 






















Limerick, 




46 


Kilfinane, 


13025 


Kilfinane, 














„ 






Do. 


J 3026 


Do. . 




f . } 


Special 


plan for 


500 


< V.T. 


„ 




- 


Do 


13027 


Do. . 




i. r 










51 


St. Michael’s, 


12718 


St. Vincent de Paul, . 






500 








- 


St. Mary’s, . 
Cliajjel Russell, 


13050 


St. Mary’s m. i 




250 




250 




” 




52 


12631 

12632 


Pallaskenry, 




m. ) 
f. ) 


Special 


plan for 


200 


f V.T. 


, ; „ 




- 


Killogholehane, 


12785 


Knocktoosh, 




m. 


75 




.75 








- 


Do. 


12786 


Do. . 




f. 




75 


75 




„ 




- 


Mahoonagli, . 


12867 


Feoghanagh, 




m. 


100 




100 


V.T. 






- 


Do. 


12868 


Do. . 




f. 




100 


too 








- 


Drumcolliher, 


12912 


Drumcollogber, 




m. 


150 




150 


V.T. 


„ 




- 


Do. 


12913 


Do. . 




f. 






150 




» 




- 


Newcastle, West, . 


12975 


St. Joseph’s, 




i- 


Special 


plan for 


520 


V.T. 


Tipperary, 




43 


Templederry, 


12888 


Cloliinch, . 






60 


60 


120 


V.T. 




53 


Ballyclerihan, 


12667 


Clerihan, . 




m. 


75 




75 


V.T. 






- 


Do. 


12668 


Do. . 




f. 




75 


75 




■’ 






Fethard, 


18014 


Fethard Monastery, . 


Special 


pan for 


300 


V.T. 


Waterford, 




48 


Lismore, 


12911 


Lismore Convent, 


(2) 


Special 


plan for 


200 




„ 




49 


Dungarvan, . 


12787 


Ball inacourty. 




60 


40 


100 


V.T. 


„ 




- 


Kill St. Nicholas, 


12840 


Ballyglan, . 






60 


40 


100 


V.T. 


” 




“ 


Stradbally, . 


13020 


Stradbally Convent, . 


Special 


plan for 


200 


V.T. 


Leinster. 






















Carlow, 




44 


Kiltegan, 


12603 


Tyneclash, 




m. 


60 




60 


V.T. 


» 




- 


Do. 


12604 


Do. . 




f. 


- 


60 


60 


V.T. 


Dublin, 




38 


St. Peter’s, . 


12952 






£} 






520 




» 




- 


Do. 


12953 


Do. . 




Special 


plan for 


V.T. 


Kildare, 




37 


Timahoe, 


12998 


Timahoe, . 






40 


35 


75 






38 


Gilltown, 


12997 


Branuoxtown, 






40 


20 


60 


V.T. 


Kilkenny, 




49 


Derrynahinch, 


13028 


Castlegannon, 






60 


40 


100 


V.T. 


„ 




53 


Tullahought, 


13033 


Kilmacoliver, 




m. 


100 


_ 


100 




» 




“ 


Do. 


13034 


Do. . 




f. 


- 


100 


100 


V.T. 


King’s, 




36 


Gallen, 


12722 


Shannon Harbour 


m. 


60 


_ 


60 






- 


Do. 


12863 


Bunn, 






40 


20 


60 




„ 




- 


Reynagh, 


12933 


Garbally, . 






60 


40 


100 


V.T. 






- 


Wheery, 


12974 


Leamore, . 






60 


60 


120 


V.T. 


Longford, 




28 


Killoe, . 


12397 


Fardromin, 




m. 


75 




.75 






- 


Do. 


12398 


Do. . 




f. 




75 


75 




. \ i 




- 


Killashee, 


12515 


Killashee, , 






75 




75 




„ 




- 


Do. 


12516 


Do. . 




f. 




75 


75 




„ 




- 


Columbkille, 


12596 


St. Mary’s, 




m. 


100 




100 




„ 




- 


Do. 


12597 


Do. . 




f. 


_ 


100 


100 




„ 




- 


Templemicliael, . 


12683 


Longford. . 




m. 


60 


_ 


60 


V.C. 


„ 




- 


Do. 


12684 


Do. . 




f. 


_ 


60 


60 




„ 




- 


Granard, 


12736 


Bonlahy, . 






40 


20 


.60 


V.T. 


„ 




- 


Scrabby, 


12813 


St. Columba’s, 




m. 


100 


_ 


100 


V.T. 






_ 


Do. 


12814 


Do. . 




f. 


_ - 


100 


100 








- 


Shrule, 


12920 


Gurteen, . 






60 


60 


120 


V.T. 


Meath, 




24 


Moynalty, 


12897 


Uttyneal, . 






60 


60 


120 


V.T. 






29 


Dunshaughlin, 

Do. 


12492 

12493 


Dunshaughlin, 






Special 


plan for 


200 


V.T. 
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II. — List of Two Hundred and Sixty-two Vested Schools, towards the erection 
of which the Commissioners had sanctioned Grants, but which had not come into 
operation on the 31st December, 1885 — continued. 



County. 


Dis- 


Parish. 


Roll 

No. 


Sohool. 


Number of Pupils 
to bo accommodated 


How 

vested. 


Males 


Fo- 

malos 


Total 


Leinster— eon. 




















Meath, 


29 


Athboy, 


12779 


Athboy, 


m.'l 












_ 


Do. 


12780 


Do. . 


f - r 


Special 


plan to 


350 






- 


Do. 


12781 


Do. . 


i-J 










Queen’s, 


41 


Abbeyleix, . 


12649 


Abbeyleix, North, 




Special 


plan for 


262 






- 


Donaghmore, 


12692 


Killadooley, 


m. 


60 


- 


60 


V.T. 




_ 


Do. 


12693 


Do. . 


£. 


_ 


60 


60 






_ 


Straboe, 


12934 


Straboe, 




40 


35 


75 




„ 


" 


Ballyroan, . 


12979 


Ballyroan, . 




60 


40 


100 


V.T. 




83 


St. Mary’s, . 


12862 


Glenidan, . 




40 


35 


75 






- 


Ballymore, . 


12943 


Ballymore, 


m. 


150 


- 


150 


V.T. 




- 


Do. 


12944 


Do. . 


f. 


- 


150 


150 




, ■#.$., •• fj£?...wa 


35 


St. Mary’s, . 


12655 


Corramaddy, 




60 


40 


100 


V.T. 




- 


Do. 


12904 


St. Marv’s, 


m 


400 


- 


400 




V 


41 


Rahugh, 


12905 


Rahugh, 


m. 


60 


- 


60 


V.T. 


„ 


- 


Do. 


12906 


Do. . 


f. 


- 


60 


60 


V.T. 




49 


Kilmokea, 


12830 


Horsewood, 


m. 


100 


_ 


100 






_ 


Do. 


12831 


Do. . 


f. 


_ 


100 


100 






50 


Monart, 


12740 


IVlarshaistown, . 


m. 


60 


_ 


60 






_ 


Do. 


12741 


Do. . 


f. 


_ 


60 


60 






- 


Kilrush, 


12841 


Ballyroebuck, . 




60 


60 


120 


V.T. 




_ 


Kilmannan, . 


12909 


Forth, 




40 


35 


75 






_ 


St. Peter’s, . 


12925 


Wexford, . 


m. 


120 


- 


120 




» • • 


- 


St. J ohn s, . 


12966 


Wexford Convent 


(a), 


Special 


plan for 


200 


V.T. 


Connaught. 






















26 


Ross, . 


12526 


Moyard, 




40 


35 


75 


V.T. 




_ 


Do. 


12644 


Kilmilkin, . 




40 


35 


75 


V.T. 




_ 


Do. 


12646 


Shanafarahan, . 




60 


40 


100 


V.T. 




32 


Clonberne, . 


12566 


Mahanagh, 




60 


60 


120 


V.T. 




- 


Boyonnagh, . 


12711 


Cashel, 


m. 


75 


_ 


75 


V.T. 




_ 


Do. 


12712 


Do. . 


f. 


_ 


75 


75 


V.T. 




_ 


Rilcoona, 


12782 


Rilcoona, . 


m 


60 




60 




f 


_ 


Do. 


12783 


Do. . 


f. 


_ 


60 


60 


V.T. 




- 


Donaghpatrick, 


12902 


Caherlistrane, . 


m. 


100 




100 


V.T. 




- 


Do. 


12903 


Do. . 


f. 


_ 


100 


100 


V.T. 




- 


Adergoole, . 


12988 


Milltown, . 


f. 




120 


120 


V.T. 




- 


Do. 


12989 


Dalgin, 


f. 


_ 


120 


120 


V.T. 




_ 


Dunmore, 


13012 


Grortaleam, 




75 




75 


V.T. 




_ 


Do. 


13013 


Do. . 


f. 




75 


75 


V.T. 




34 


Inishmaan, . 


12338 


Inishmaine, 


m. 


75 




75 


V.T. 




_ 


Do. 


12339 


Do. . 


f. 




75 


75 


V.T. 




_ 


Inishmore, . 


12340 


Rilleany, . 




60 


60 


120 


V.T. 




_ 


Inisheer, 


12341 


Inisheer, . 




60 


60 


120 


V.T. 




- 


Inishmore, . 


12342 


Creggacareen, 




60 


60 


120 


V.T. 




- 


Omey, . 


12455 


Aughrismore, 




60 


40 


100 


V.T. 




- 


Killanin, 


12706 


Salerna, . 




75 


_ 


75 


V.T. 




_ 


Do. 


12707 


Do. . 


f. 




75 


75 


V.T. 




_ 


iviilannin, 


12854 


Inishmacateer, . 




Special 


plan for 


35 


V.T. 




_ 


Kilcummin, . 


12945 


Cartronkeel, 




60 


40 


100 


V.T. 


- 


_ 


Do. 


12946 


Derroe, 


m. 


75 


_ 


75 


V.T. 




_ 


Do. 


12947 


Do. . 


f. 


_ 


75 


75 


V.T. 




- 


Lackagh, 


12954 


Lackagh, . 


m. 


60 




60 


V.T. 




- 


Do. 


12955 


Do. . 


f. 


_ 


60 


60 


V.T. 




35 


Kiilaan, 


12910 


W oodlawn. 




60 


60 


120 


V.T. 




42 


Killinny, 


12818 


Rillina, 




40 


20 


60 


V.C. 




5 


Rossinver, . 


12805 


Ahanlish, . 




40 


20 


60 






12 


Innismagrath, 


12972 


Tullycleavan, 




60 


60 


120 


V.T. 
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IX.— List of Two Hundred and Sixty-two Vested Schools, towards the erection 
of which the Commissioners had sanctioned G-rants, but which had not come into 
operation on the 31st December, 1885 — continued. 



— 














Numbor of P 


upils 










Parish. 




School, 




to be accommodated. 


How 


County. 




No. 










vested. 
















Males. 


j. 


Total. 




Connaught- con. 




















Leitrim, 




12 


Inismagrath, 


13010 


Kilmore, . 


m. 


100 


- 


100 


V.T. 




- 


Do. 


13011 


Do. . 


f. 


- 


100 


100 


v.T. 


” 




13 


Cloonclare, . 


12650 


Brockagh, . 




60 


60 


120 


V.C. 






22 


ICiltogherfc, . 


12734 


Corderay, . 


m. 


75 


- 


75 


V.T. 






— 


Do. 


12735 


Do. . 


t. 


- 


75 


75 


V.T. 






_ 


Do. 


12940 


Ck.-on-Shannon, 


3ovt. 


- 


400 


400 


V'T. 






28 


Cloone, 


12738 


Drumgownagh, 


m. 


75 


- 


75 


V.T. 






_ 


Do. 


12739 


Do. . 


f. 


- 


To 


75 


V.T. 






31 


Kiltogliert, 


12872 


Dmmsbambo, 


m. 


100 


- 


100 


V.T. 


„ 




- 


Do. 


12873 


Do. . 


f. 


- 


100 


100 


V.T. 


Mayo, 




20 


Kilcommon, . 


12659 


Rossport, . 




40 


35 


75 


V.T. 




- 


Kilgarvau, . 


12806 


Carranaglougb, 


m. 


75 


- 


75 


V.T. 






- 


Do. 


12807 


Do. . 


f. 


- 


75 


75 


V.T. 


’ 




_ 


Ballynahaglish, 
Kilmore Erris, 


12808 


Shraheen, . 




60 


60 


120 


V.T. 






- 


12887 


Shanahee, . 




40 


35 


75 


V.T. 






_ 


Kilcommon, . 


12958 


Geesala, 




60 


60 


120 


V.T. 






21 


Castlemore, . 


12572 


Brusna, 


m. 


150 


_ 


150 


V.T. 






_ 


Do. 


12573 


Do. 


f. 


- 


150 


150 


V.T. 






_ 


Kilcolman, . 


12651 


Derrinacarfca, 


m. 


150 


_ 


150 


V.T. 






- 


Do. 


12652 


Do. . 


f. 


_ 


150 


150 


V.T. 






_ 


Meelick, 


12732 


Lislacagli, . 


m. 


100 


_ 


100 


V.T. 






_ 


Do. 


12733 


Do. . 


f. 




100 


100 


V.T. 






_ 


Kilbeagh, 


12809 


Toanroe, . 


m. 


60 


- 


60 


V.T. 






_ 


Do. 


12810 


Do. . 


f. 


_ 


60 


60 


V.T. 






_ 


Do. 


12895 


Corthoon, . 


m. 


75 


- 


75 


V.T. 






_ 


Do. 


12896 


Do. . 


f. 


_■ 


75 


75 


V.T. 






_ 


Do. 


12936 


Cloonlyon, 


m. 


150 


- 


150 


V.T. 






- 


Do. 


12937 


Do. . 


f. 


_ 


150 


150 


V.T. 






- 


Do. 


12938 


Tawnyinagh, 


m. 


100 


- 


100 


V.T. 






- 


Do. 


12939 


Do. . 


f. 


_ 


100 


100 


V.T. 






_ 


Do. 


12995 


Glann, 


m. 


100 


_ 


100 


V.T. 






_ 


Do. 


12996 


Do. . 


f. 


_ 


100 


100 


V.T. 






26 


Kiltimagh, . 
Do. 


12520 

12521 


Newtown Brown 
Do. . 




Special 


plan for 


400 


V.T. 






_ 


Ballyovey, . 


12689 


Treenlaur, . 


f. 


- 


120 


120 


V.T. 






_ 


Rosslee, 


12898 


Rosslee, 


m. 


100 


- 


100 


V.C. 






_ 


Do. 


12899 


Do. . 


f. 


- 


100 


100 


V.C. 






32 


Ballinclialla, . 


12494 


Lough Mask, 




60 


60 


120 


V.T. 






- 


Ballinrobe, . 


12815 


Cregduff, . 




60 


60 


120 


V.T. 






_ 


Do. 


12816 


Roxborough, 




60 


60 


120 


V.T. 






_ 


Do. 


12817 


Clooniiffen, 




60 


60 


120 


V.T. 






_ 


Crossboyne, . 


12874 


Seofinn, 




40 


35 


75 


V.T. 






- 


Kilcoleman, . 


12983 


Loughanamon, 


f. 


- 


60 


60 


V.T. 


„ 




- 


Kilcommon, . 


12994 


Lehinch, . 


f. 




60 


60 


V.C. 




21 


Tibohine, 


13047 


Lisacul, 


m. 


150 


_ 


150 


V.T. 






_ 


Do. 


13048 


Do. . 


f. 


- 


150 


150 


V.T. 






22 


Tumna, . 


12619 


Laphoil, 


m. 


75 


- 


75 


V.T. 






_ 


Do. 


12620 


Do. . 


f. 


— 


75 


75 


V.T. 


„ 




- 


Boyle, . 


12778 


Tawnytaskin, 




60 


60 


120 


•V.T. 






- 


Kilronan, 


12917 


Greaghnafama, 




60 


60 


120 


V.T. 






- 


Boyle, . 


12959 


Carrigeenroe, 


m. 


100 


- 


100 


V.T. 






— 


Do. 


12960 


Do. . 


f. 


- 


100 


100 


Y.T. 






27 


Kilmeane, 


12964 


Ballymurray, 


m. 


75 


. - 


75 


V.T. 






■ _ 


Do. 


12965 


Do. . 


f. 


- 


75 


75 


V.T. 






35 


Taughmaconnell, . 


12666 


Tavanagh, . 




40 


35 


75 


V.T. 


Sligo, 




21 


Kilfree, 


12426 


Annagkmore, 


m. 


150 


_ 


150 


V.T. 




_ 


Do. 


12427 


Do. . 


f. 


- 


150 


150 


V.T. 






_ 


Kilcolman, . 


12634 


Townabrack, 


m. 


150 


- 


150 


V.T. 








Do. 


12635 


Do. . 


f. 


- 


150 


150 


V.T. 


„ 




22 


Killaraght, . 


12767 


Cloonloo, . 


m. 


75 


- 


75 


V.T. 


” 




~ 


Do. 


12768 


Do. . 


f. 


“ 


75 


75 


V.T. 
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III. — List of One Hundked Building Cases brought into operation 
diuine; 1885. 



Londonderry, 
Monaghan, . 
Tyrone, 



Tipperary, . 



3 11612 Montgomery Memrl. f. Dunluce, . . v .t 

7 J —761 Frocess, . . . Grange of Dundermott, v.c." 



28 12713 Corratober, 
10 12699 Drumhirk, . 
7 12501 Magliera, 



15 12482 Bragan, 

14 12364 Legamagliery, 



42 12557 Kilnaboy, 

- 12279 Crusheen, 

- 12280 Do. 

45 12298 Corbally, 

42 12694 Annaghneale, 

45 12633 Colmeen, 



48 12503 

58 12259 
- 12260 

60 12770 

56 12447 

- 12700 

- 12542 

- 12543 

55 12505 

- 12506 

61 12053 

- 12054 

- 12286 

56 12445 

- 12446 

59 L2607 

- 12608 

61 12458 

- 12459 

48 12661 
56 12617 

- 12618 

59 12598 

55 12394 

- 12395 



- 12510 

61 12697 

- 12456 

- 12457 
59 12383 

- 12384 



Ballymacandric, 

Urhan, 

Do. 

Clogheen, . 
Baltydaniel, 
Grange, 
Chimney field. 
Do. 

Kilbarry, 

Do. 

Gurraneasig, 

Clonakilty, . 
Glenahulla, . 
Do. 

Ballygurteen, 

Do. 

Bealnablath, 

Do. 

Rostellan, . 
Clenor, 

Do. 

Ardagh, 

Rusheen, 

Do. 

Shanacashel, 
Baurleigh, . 
Timoleague, 

Do. 

Union Hall, 

Do. 



54 12462 Cappa, 

- 12463 Do. 



39 12530 

- 12531 

46 12613 

- 12614 
39 12442 

- 12648 

- 12368 



Clounleharde, 

Do. 

Glenbrohane, 

Do. 

Knocknagorna, 

Ballygoughlan, 

Knocknasna, 



43 12540 

- 12541 

- 12751 

- 12538 I 

- 12539 



Clonmore . 

Do. 

Tonagha Convent, 
Kilcummin, . 

Do. 



. Scrabby, 

. Newtownards, 



m. Maghera, 



Errigal Trough, 
Donaeavey, 



. Kilnaboy, 
m. Incliicronan, 
f. Do. . 

. Kilferagh, 

. Kilnoe, 

. Kilfiddane, 



. Aghada, . 
m. Kilcatherine, 
f. Do. . 
f. Currakappane, 
. Caherduggan, 

. Bridgetown, 
m. Ardnageehv, 
f. Do. . 

m. Inchigeela, 
f. Do. . 
m. Ringrone, 
f. Do. . 
m. Kilgariff, . 
m. Marshalstown, 
f. Do. 

m. Kilmeen, . 
f. Do. . 

m. Kilmurry, 
f. Do. . 

. Aghada, . 
m. Mallow, . 
f. Do. . 

m. Ross, 
m. Aghina, . 
f- Do. . 

. Kilmichael, 

. Kilbrittain, 
m. Timoleague, 
f. Do. . 

m. Myross, . 

f. Do. . 



m. Kilmoylan, 
f. Do. . 

m. Ballingarry, 
f. Do. . 

. Kilmoylan, 

. Kilfergus, 

. Abbeyfeale, 
m. Killavinoge, 
f. Do. 

. Thurles, . 
m. Templebeg, 
f. Do. S 
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HI. — List of One Hundred Building Cases brought into operation 
during 1885 — continued. 



County. 


Dis- 

riot. 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


Parish. 


How 

vested. 


Kilkenny, 








49 


12476 


Slieveroe, . 


m. 


Rathpatrick, 


V.T. 


• „ 








“ 


12477 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 


Longford, 








28 


12690 


Ballymahon, 




Shrule, 


V.T. 


Louth, 








25 


11963 


Dowdstown, 




Mappastown, . 


V T 


Wicklow, 








40 


12827 


Kilmacoo, . 




Castlemacadam, 


V.T. 


Galway, 








42 


12574 


Lurga, . 


m. 


Beagh, 


V.C. 










— 


12575 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


VC. 










32 


12474 


Dunmore, . 


m. 


Dunmore, 


V.T. 


„ 








- 


12475 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 










34 


12654 


Collinamuck, 




Kilcummin, 


V.T. 










26 


12627 


Glansaul, 




Ballinrobe, 


V.T. 










34 


12662 


Carnmore, . 




Claregalway, . 


V.T. 


„ 








32 


12606 


Crumlin, 




Abbeyknockintoy, . 


V.T. 










26 


12485 


Finney, 




Ross, 


V.T. 










- 


12647 


Treen, . 




Ballyovey, 


V.T. 










- 


12626 


Killetiane, . 




Ballinrobe, 


V.T. 


» 








32 


12721 


Garra, 




Killererin, 


V.T. 


Leitrim, 








28 


12496 


Cloomorris ,. 




Mohill, . 


V.T. 










- 


12675 


Cloouturk, . 


m. 


Do. 


V.T. 










- 


12680 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 


» 








3J 


12691 


Crummy, 




Kiltubbrid, 


V.T. 


Mayo, 








32 


12350 


The Neale, . 


m. 


Kilmolara, 


V.T. 










_ 


12351 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 










21 


12570 


Shammer, . 


m. 


Kilmovee, 


V.T. 










_ 


12571 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V T. 


„ 








- 


12549 


Magheraboy, 


m. 


Do. 


V.T. 










- 


12550 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 


• 








- 


12546 


Clooniron, . 




Do. 


V.T. 










- 


12547 


Cloonamna, . 


m. 


Do. 


V.T, 










- 


12548 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 










20 


12568 


Inver, . 




Kilcommon, 


V.T. 










- 


12373 


Aughleam, . 




Kilmore Erris, . 


V.T. 










26 


12467 




m. 


Killedan, 


V.T. 










_ 


- 12468 




f. 


Do. 


V.T. 


„ 








- 


12653 


Knockloughra, 




Borrishoole, 


V.T. 


„ 








- 


12645 


Partry, 


f. 


Ballyavey, 


V.T. 










32 


12555 


Carrowsteelaun, . 




Togheen, . 


V.T. 


Roscommon, 






21 


12483 


Auglialusta, 


m. 


Castlemore, 


V.T. 










— 


12484 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 


u 








22 


12811 


Cartron, 




Kilronan, 


V.T. 


Sligo, 








21 


12537 


Cam, . 




Kilfree, . 


V.T. 


” 








“ 


12720 


Knockminagh, 




Emlaghfad, 


V.T. 



IV.— List of Eightst-seven Non- vested Schools taken into connexion 
during 1885. 



County. 


Dis- 

trict. 


Roll No. 


School. 


Parish. 


Manager. 


Religious 

Denomina- 

tion. 


Antrim, . 


8 


12838 


Edenderry, . m. 


Shankill, . 


George Andrews, esq., . 


Pres. 


„ 


- 


12839 


Mariners’ Church, 


Do., . 


Thomas H. Scott, esq., . 


E.C. 


it • * 


• - 


12890 


Donegall-street, i. 


Do., . 


Rev. Ed. Crawford, C.A., 


R.C. 


„ 


- 


12956 


Magheragall, 


Magheragall, 


Rev. Edward Mockler, . 


R.C 


„ 


4 


12971 


Tully, . 


Bally clug, . 


J. Murdoch, esq., . 


Pres. 




8 


12981 


Glenavy (2), . 


Camlin, 


Rev. C. Watson, . 


K C, 


” * 


9 


12982 


Fountainville, . 


Shankill, . 


Rev. H. Woods, . 


Pres. 
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TV. — List of Eighty-Seven Son-vested Schools taken into connexion during 
1 885 — continued. 



County. 


Dis 


Roll No 


School. 


Parish. 


Manager. 


|| . 
«>E g 
















Antrim, . 


8 


13001 


Four Score, 


Camlin, 


Rev. Chas. Watson, m.a. 


E.C. 




9 


13029 


Excise-street, Belfast, 


Shankill, . 


Rev. N. E. Smith, 




- 


13032 


Fountuinville, . i. 


Do., . 


Rev. H. Woods, . 






8 


13036 


St. Patrick’s, . m. 


Do., . 


Rev.Rbt. Crickard,R.c.A. 


R.cl 




- 


13037 


Do., . f. 


Do., . 


Do., 


» • • 


11 


13049 


Brankinstown, . 


Aghagallon, 


Rev. Andrew Macaulay, 
p.p. 


» 


Armagh, 


16 


12870 


Carrickawilkin, m. 


Keaay, 


Rev. M. Macaulay, 


Pres. 


15 


13002 


Cloveneden, 


Loughgall, 

N. T. Hamilton, 


Rev. W. Smyth, . 


” ■ • 


16 


13003 


Synge, 


Rev. Robert J. Ballard, 


E.C. 


Cavan, . 


24 


12882 


Graughlough, . 


Mullagh, . 


Rev. James Crichton, 1 . 


E.C. 


» 


- 


12892 


Drumnatrade, . 


Kildrumsherdan, 


Rev. P. Smyth, p.p., 


R.C. 


„ 


31 


12929 


Golagh, . 


Templeport, 


Rev. P. Treanor, p.p., . 
Rev Edward Potterton, 


„ 


23 


12992 


Ballintemple, . , 


Ballintemple, . 


E.C. 


” • * 


” 


13040 


Coolboyogue, . 


Urney, 


Most Rev. Dr. Conaty, . 


R.C. 


Donegal, 


5 


12836 


Process, . 


Inver, 


Rev. J. J. Gallagher, . 


R.C. 




1 


12851 


Drumlodge, 


Leek, 


Rev. W . Drummond, C.A., 


» 


6 


12886 


Aghashiel, 


Stranorlar, 


W. H. Porter, esq., 


E.C. 


” • • 


“ 


12900 


Lettershambo, . 


Kiltee vogue, 


Rev. M. O’Friell, p.p., . 


R.C. 


Down, 


9 


12837 


Maze, (2), 


Blaris, 

Newry, 


Rev. J. Leslie, 


E.C, 


,, 


J9 


12881 


Commons, 


Rev. Francis King, d.d., 




„ 


li 


12891 


Maralin Village, m. 


Magheralin, 


Rev. T. \V. Clarendon, . 






- 


12968 


Do., . f. 


Do., . 


Do., 






10 


12926 


W estbourne, . 


Knockbreda, 


Rev. W. Witherow, 


Pres, 




-■ 


12927 


Do., . i. 


Do., . 


Do., 


„ 


17 


130J5 


Annadorn, 


Loughinisland, . 


Capt. H. G. S. Alexander, 


EC, 


• • 


10 


13038 


Frankfort-street, 


Knockbreda, 


R. J. M‘ Connell, esq., . 


Pres. 


Fermanagh, 


13 


12957 


Lisbellaw, . i. 


Cleenish, . 


Frank Brooke, esq., j.p., 
d.l. 


E.C. 


Londonderry, . 


7 


12914 


Dreenan, . 


Maghera, . 
Lower Cumber, . 


Rev. Jas. M. Goerty,c.c., 


R.C. 


2 


12922 


Killaloo, . 


Rev. E. Newland,. 


E.C. 


„ • • 


7 


12931 


Bellaghy (3), . 


Ballyscullion, . 


Rev. John C. Irvine, . 


Wes. 

Metb. 


Monaghan, 


24 


12963 


Corracharra, 


Aughnamullen, . 


Rev. Fras. M'Kenna, P. p., 


R.C, 


Tyrone, . 


14 


12835 


Cloughfin, Upper, 


Termonmagurk,. 


Rev. J. Quinn, p.p., 


R.C. 






12885 


Augher (2), 




Rev. R. Blair, 


E.C. 








„ 


6 


12889 


Magheracreggan , 


Ardstraw, . 


James M'Farlane, esq., . 






- 


12984 


'liveny, . 


Do., . 




R.C. 


” ' • 


14 


13046 


Cecil, 


Clogher, . 


E. P. Gervais, esq., J.P., 


E.C. 


Clare, . 


45 


12860 


Dunsallagh, 


Kilfarboy, . 


Rev. P. White, P.P., . 


R.C. 




42 


12930 


Ballanruan, . f. 


Inchicronan, 


Rev. Timothy Hogan, P. P. 




M 


- 


12962 


Tulla Convent, . 


Tulla, 




„ 


- 


13005 


Fortane, . 


Do., 


Very Rev. J. Hayes, 


„ 












P.P., V.F. 




Cork, 


61 


12842 


Templemartin, . 


Templemartin, . 


Rev. J. S. Rub}’, . 


E.C. 


„ 


59 


12853 


Myros, 


Myros, 


Very Rev. J. M. Reeves, 


■ 


,, 


58 


13023 


Durrus, . 


Durrus, 






” 


52 


13031 


St. Joseph’s Conv. i. 


Rathgoggin, 


V. Rev. Canon Rice, F.P., 


R.C. 
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XV. — List ot Eighty-Seven Non-vested Schools taken into connexion during 

1 885 — continued. 















|1 . 
'tbS 5 

=SS= 
03 <5 


County. 


Dis- 

trict. 


Rol No. 


School. 


Parish. 


Manager. 


Kerry, . 


57 


13016 


Kilrelig, Temporary i. 


Prior, 


Rev. W. Arthur W 
Murphy, r.p. 


R.C, 


Limerick, 


51 


12834 


St. Michael’s, 


St. Michael’s, . 


Ven. Archdn. Hamilton, 


E.C 


Tipperary, 


53 


12847 


Fetliard Monastery, . 


Fethard, . 


Rev. A. M. Hogan, 


R.C 


36 


12852 


Nenagh, . 


Nenagh, . 


H. H. Poe, esq., . 


E.C. 




“ 


12894 


Ballymackey, . 


Ballymackey, . 


Rev. F. J. Costello, 


” 


Dublin, . 


37 


12916 


St. Joseph’s, 


St. Paul, . 


Very Rev. Canon Brock, 


R.C. 


>> 


30 


12948 


St. Mary’s, . m. 


St. Mary’s, 


Rev. J ames H. Monahan, 


E.C. 




_ 


12949 


Do., . i. 


Do., 


Do., 




. 


38 


12985 


Ralph Macklin, m. 


St. Anne’s, 


R. H. Beauchamp, esq., . 




” * * 




12986 


Do.‘ . i. 


Do., 


Do., 


” 


Kildare, . 


44* 


12883 


Calverstown, . 


Kilcullen, . 


Rev. D. H. O’Connor, . 


E.C. 


. 


37 


12969 


Curragh, . 


Kildare, 

Castledermot, . 


Rev. J. M. Sayers, 


Meth. 




44 


12970 


St. James’s, 

Main-st. (Rathangan), 


Rev. C. Ganly, 


E.C. 


” * * 


41 


13045 


Rathangan, 


Rev. J. Boyce, 


” 


Kilkenny, 


47 


12935 


Graigue, . . i. 


Graigue, . 


Rev. P. M‘Donnell, p.p., 


R.C. 


Louth, . 


25 


12843 


St. Patrick’s evening 
(Dundalk). 


Dundalk, . 


Rev. Patk. Clarke, Adm., 

• 


R.C. 


Queen’s, 


41 


12993 


Cappard, . 


Rosenallis, 


Rev. M. F. Maher, p.p., 


R.C. 


Westmeath, . 


33 


12869 


.Fore, . . f. 


St. Fechin’s, 


Rev. John Curry, p.p., . 


R.C. 


Wes ford, 


50 


12923 


Donamore, 


Donaghmore, 


Rev. J. W. Chambers, 

LL.D. 


E.C. 


» • 




13024 


Ardamine, 


Ardamine, . 


Rev. H. Rennison, 




Galway, . 


26 


12859 


Derry, 


Ross, 


Rev. John Mellett, P.P., 


R.C. 


34 


12871 


Doonloughan, . 


Ballindoon, 


Rev. J. Lynskey, p.p., . 






32 


.12877 


Corofin, . . f. 


Gummer, . 


Very Rev. G. Bourke,P.P., 






34 


12893 


Collacrack, 


Moyrus, . 


Rev. Thomas J. Flannery, 


» 




_ 


12901 


Knock (Island), 


Killanin, . 


Rev. VV. Conway, p.p., . 
Rev. Michael O’Connell, 
Adm. 




” • • 


32 


13004 


Gardenfield, 


Tuam, 


” 


„ 


34 


13022 


Loughconneera, 


Moyrus, . 


Rev. P. J. Flannery, p.p., 




5) 


— 


13030 


Illanneeragh Island, . 


Kilcummin, 


Rev. W. Newell, p.p., . 




- 


13043 


Innistrawar Island, . 


Moyrus, 


Rev. W. Conway, p.p., 




» 


- 


13044 


Lettercallen Island, . 


Killallin, . 


Do., 


„ 


Leitrim, . 


12 


12884 


Manorhamilton (3), . 


Cloonclare, 


Rev. H. J. RoulBton, 


Meth. 


” • * 


31 


13039 


Bredagh, 


Carrigallen, 


Rev. James Godley, 


E.C. 


Mayo, 


20 


12961 


Ballina Convent, i. 


Kilmore Moy, . 


Mrs. Mary P. Dillon, . 


R.C. 


Sligo, 


22 


12915 


Liskeagh, 


Toomour, . 


Rev. P. Scully, p.p., 


R.C. 


12 


12928 


Ballyweelin, . f. 


Drumclifle, 


Rev. J. Monaghan, P.P., 








13021 


Derrylihan, 


Ahamlish, . 


Rev. M. Brennan, P.P., . 
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[1885. 



T. — General Summary of Operation, Building, and Suspended Sohoolb in 
connexion on 31st December, 1885. 



County. 


J* 


60 * 
B 


II 


Total. 


County. 


!i 






Total. 




o" 


WOT 


3 M 
W 






o w 


fijw 


3 CO 
CO 




Antrim, . 


598 


5 


5 


608 


Kildare, . 


103 


2 






Armagh, . 


252 


3 


- 


255 


Kilkenny, 


181 


3 


5 




Cavan, 


289 


7 


9 


305 




111 


4 






Donegal, . 


392 


4 


4 


400 


Longford, 


104 


12 


1 




Down, 


451 


1 


2 


454 




101 








F ermanagh, 


180 


2 


2 


184 


Meath, . 


183 


6 






Londonderry, . 


282 


5 


3 


290 


Queen’s, . 


115 


5 






Monaghan, 


174 




2 


178 


Westmeath, . 


131 


7 






Tyrone, . 


364 


8 


11 


383 


Wexford, 


158 


8 






Clare, 


233 


5 


5 


243 




111 








Cork, 


723 


18 


10 


751 


Galway, . 


370 


30 


12 




Kerry, 


330 


34 


9 


373 


Leitrim, 


199 


12 






Limerick, 


248 


16 


- 


264 


Mayo, 


338 


34 






Tipperary, 


315 


4 


2 


321 


Roscommon, . 


227 


Jl 






W aterford, 
Carlow, . 


130 

72 


4 

2 


3 


137 

74 


Sligo, . . 


198 


6 




204 


Dublin, . 


273 


2 


5 


280 


Total, 


7,936 


262 


117 


8,315 



VI. — List of One Hundred aDd Thirty-five Schools, to which Building Grants 
were sanctioned during 1885. 



County. 


Dis- 

trict 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


Parish, 


How 

vosted 


Antrim, 




3 


12844 


Knockaholett, 










„ 




8a 


12987 


Kilbride, 










,, 




9 


12950 


Mabel-street, 










” 






12951 


Do. 




i. 


Do. 


V.C. 


Armagh, . 




25 


12973 


Cregganduff, 






Creggan, . 


V.T. 


Cavan, 




23 


12918 

12919 


Wateraghy, . 
Do. 




m. 

f. 


Ballintemple, . 


V.T. 


;; ; ; 




“ 


12932 

12941 


Rassan, 

Calffield, 






Crosserlough, . 


V.T. 


„ 




- 


13017 


Ardkill, 










” 




- 


13035 


Drumkerl, . 






Drumlane, 


V.T. 


Down, 




19 


13000 


Katesbridge, 






Drumballyroney, 


V.C. 


Londonderry, 




7 


12980 


Glenvale, 










„ 




2 


13006 


Termoncanice, 




m. 






» 




“ 


13007 


Do. 




f. 


Do. . 


V.T. 


Monaghan, 




18 


12861 


Drummuck, 










• 




- 


12878 


Do. 




f. 


Do. . 


V.T. 


Tyrone, 




15 


12845 


Union Place, 




m. 


Drumglass, 


V.C. 


H 




— 


12846 


Do. 




f. 


Do. . 




M 




14 


12924 


Auglientaine, 




Clogher, . . , 




j, 




7a 


13008 


Donamore, . 








»» 






13009 


Do. 




f. 


Do. . 


V.T. 


Clare, 




45 


12848 


Doonaha, 






Moyarta, . 








42. 


12866 


Corkscrew Hill, 






Rathborney, 


V.T. 


„ 




- 


12907 


Corofin, 














- 


12908 


Do. 




f. 


Do. . 


V. T. 


Cork, 




59 


12849 


Baltimore, . 




m. 


Tullagh, . 


V.T. 








12850 


Do. 




f. 


Do. . . . 


V.T. 
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VI.— List of One Hundred and Thirty-five Schools, to which Building Grants 
were sanctioned during 1885 — continued. 



County. 


Bis 

triot 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


Parish. 


How 

vested. 


Cork, 






60 


12855 

12856 


Carrigaline, 

Do. 


m. 

f. 


Kilmoney, 
Do. . 


V.T. 


« ; 






61 


12857 

12858 


Newcestown, 

Do. 


m. 

f. 


Murragh, . 
Do. . 


V.T. 


„ , 






- 


12921 


Raharoon, . 








„ 






55 


12967 


Inchigeela, . 


f. 






„ 






58 


12976 


Derrincorrin, 








” 








12977 

12978 


Lehanemore, 

Do. 


m. 

f. 


Kilnamanagh, . 
Do. . 


V c. 








48 


12990 


Kilcredan, . 


m. 






» 






— 


12991 


Do. 


f. 


Do. . 




„ 






52 


12999 


Knocltanebane, . 




Clonfert, . 


V.T. 


Kerry, 






57 


12832 

12833 


Killorglin, . 
Do. 


m. 

f. 


Killorglin, 

Do. 


V.C. 


*’ 






39 


12864 

12865 


Boulenshere, 

Do. 


m. 

f. 


Ballyheigue, 


V.T. 


» ; 






57 


12875 

12876 


Douglas, 

Do. 


m. 

f. 


Killorglin, 

Do. 


V.C. 


;; 






39 


12879 

12880 


Ballyconry, . 
Do. 


m. 

t. 


Ballyconry, 

Do. 


V.T. 


,, 






- 


13018 


Brosna, . 


m. 












- 


13019 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 




„ 






- 


13041 


Knockbrack, 


m. 


Do. 










- 


13042 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 




» 






“ 


13051 


Killarney Convent, 




Killarney, 


V.T. 


Limerick, . 






52 


12867 

12868 


F eoghanagh, 
Do. 


m. 

f. 


Mahoonagh, 


V.T. 


” 






: 


12912 

12913 


Drumcollogher, . 
Do. 


m. 

f. 


Drumcollogher, 


V.T. 


■ „ 






- 


12975 


St. Joseph’s, 


i. 






„ 






46 


13025 


iiillinane, . 


m. 






„ 






- 


13026 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 




,, 






- 


13027 


Do. 


i, 


Do. 




n 






51 


13050 


St. Mary’s Con vt.male,i. 


St. Mary’s, 


V.T. 


Tipperary, . 






43 


12888 


Clohinch, . 
Fethard Monastery, 




Templederry, . 




» 






53 


13014 




F ethard, . 


V.T. 


Waterford, 






49 


12840 


Ballyglan, . 

Lismore Convent (2), . 






„ 






48 


12911 


Lismore, . 




» 






49 


13020 


Stradbally Convent, 




Stradbally, 


V.T. 


Dublin, 






38 


12952 


St. Kevins, . 


f. 




V T 








- 


12953 


Do. 


i. 


Do. 


V.T. 


Kildare, 






_ 


12997 


Brannoxtown, 






TT T 


» 






37 


12998 


Timahoe, 




Timahoe, 


V.C. 


Kilkenny, . 






49 


13028 


Castlegannon, 




Derrynahinch, . 










53 


13033 

13034 


Kilmacoliver, 

Do. 


m. 

f. 


Tullahought, 

Do. . . 


V.T. 

V.T 


King’s, 






36 


12863 


Bunn, . 
Garbally, 












- 


12933 




Reynagh, 










- 


12974 


Leamore, 




Wheery, . 


V.T. 


Longford, . 






28 


12920 


Gurteen, 




Shrule, . 










- 


12942 


St. Joseph’s Convent, . 


Templemichael, 


V.T. 


Meath, 






24 


12897 


Uttyneal, . 




Moynalty, 


V.T. 


Queen's, 






41 


12934 


Straboe, 




Straboe, . 




j» • 






- 


12979 


Ballyroan, . 




Ballyroan, 


V.T. 


Westmeath, 






33 


12862 


Glenidan, . 




St. Mary’s, 


V.T 



S 
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VI — List of One Hundred and Thirty-five Schools, to which Building Grants 
were sanctioned during 1885 — continued. 



County. 


Dis- 


Roll 

No. 


Sohool. 


Parish. 


How 

vestod. 


W estmeatb, 






35 


12904 


St. Mary’s, . 




m. 


St. Mary’s, 




V.T. 


„ 








4J 


1290) 


Rahugh, 




m. 


Rahugh, 




V.T. 


„ 








- 


12906 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 




V.T. 


„ 








33 


12943 


Ballymore, . 




m. 


Ballymore, 




V.T. 


” 










12944 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 




V.T. 


Wexford, 








49 


12830 


Horeswood, 




m. 


Kilmokea, 




V.T. 


,, 










12831 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 




V.T. 


„ 








50 


12841 


Ballyroebuck, 






Kilrush, 




V.T. 


„ 








- 


12909 


Forth, 






Kilmannin, 




V.T. 










- 


12925 


Wexford, . 




m. 


St. .Peter’s, 




V.c. 












12966 


Do. Convent (2), 


St. John’s, 




V.T. 


Galway, 








34 


12854 


Inishmacateer, 






Killannin, 

Donaghpatrick, 




V.T. 








32 


12902 


Caherlistrane, 




m. 




V.T. 










— 


12903 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 




V.T. 


,, 








35 


12910 


Woodlawn, . 






Killaan, . 




V.T. 


„ 








34 


12945 


Cartronkeel, 






Kilcummin, 




V.T. 










_ 


12946 


Derroe, 




m. 


Do. 




V.T. 


„ 








- 


12947 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 




V.T. 


„ 








- 


12954 


Lackagh, 




m. 


Lackagh, 




V.T. 


„ 








— 


12955 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 




V.T. 


„ 








32 


12988 


Milltown, . 




f. 


Addergoole, 




V.T. 


„ 








- 


12989 


Dalgin, 
Gortaleam, . 




f. 


Do. 




V.T. 


„ 








- 


13012 




m. 


Dunmore, 




V.T. 


» 








“ 


13013 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 




V.T. 


Leitrim, 








31 


12872 


Drumshambo, 




m. 


Kiltoghert, 




V.T. 


„ 








- 


12873 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 














22 


12940 


Car. -on-Shannon Convt. 


Do. 




V.T. 


„ 








12 


12972 


Tullyclevan, 






Innismagrath, . 




V.T. 


„ 








- 


13010 


Kilmore, 




m. 


Do. 




V.T. 


!’ 








- 


13011 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 




V.T. 


Mayo, 








32 


12874 


Seefinn, 






Crossboyne, 




V.T. 


„ 








20 


12887 


Shanabee, . 






Kilmore Erris, . 




V.T. 










21 


12895 


Cortboon, . 




m. 


Kilbeagh, 




V.T. 










- 


12896 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 




V.T. 










26 


12898 


Rosslee, 




m. 


Rosslee, . 














- 


12899 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 




V.C. 


„ 








21 


12936 


Cloonlyon, . 




IR. 


Kilbeagh, . 




V.T. 


„ 








- 


12937 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 






„ 








- 


12938 


Tavmyinagh, 




m. 


Do. 




V.T. 


„ 








- 


12939 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 














20 


12958 


Geesala, 






Kilcommon, 




V.T. 


„ 








32 


12983 


Loughanamon, 






Kilcoleman, 




V.T. 










- 


12994 


Lehinch, 




f. 


Kilcommon, 














21 


12995 


Glann, 




m. 


Kilbeagh, 




V.T. 


’’ 








“ 


12996 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 




V.T. 


Roscommon, 






22 


12917 


Greaghnafarna, 






Kilronan, 




V.T. 


„ 








- 


12959 


Carrigeenroe, 




m. 


Boyle, 




V.T.. 


„ 








-• 


12960 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 




V.T. 


» 








27 


12964 

12965 


Ballymurray, 




m. 

f. 


Kilmeane, 

Do. 




V.T. 

V.T. 


„ 








21 


13047 


Lisacul, 




m. 


Tibobine, 




V.T. 


” 










13048 


Do. 




£. 


Do. 




V.T. 
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YII — Seventeen Stkuck-oef Schools restored to Roll during 
year ended 31st December, 1885. 



County. 


1 Dist. 


Roll 

No. 


Sohool. 


Parish. 


Antrim, 


8 


3729 


Ballyrobbin, 




Armagh, 


15 


1898 


Breagh, . 




Donegal, 


1 


9983 


Glentidaly, 


Tullyfern. 


” ; 


2 


1472 


Errity, .... 
Birdstown 


Ramoghy. 


Londonderry, 


6 

2 


3606 

8255 


Glenmaquin (1),* 
Oghill, . 


Raphoe. 


Monaghan, . 


18 


10175 


Drumgole, 




Tyrone, 


6 

14 


5254 

2736 


Castledamph, . 
Calkill, . 


Upper Badoney. 




- 


390 


Carrigans, Lower, 


Do. 


Dublin, 


37 


5962 


St. Michan’s,* . . f. 




Kilkenny, . 


43 


2137 


Creenkill, 




King’s, 


36 


5788 


Crinkle, . . . m 




Meath, 


24 


9891 


Tiercock, . 




Wexford, 


49 


958 


Horeswood, . . f. 




Leitrim, 


12 


9193 


Glackawn, 


Innismagrath. 



* Struck off and restored during 1885. 



VI1X — Six Schools removed from Suspended List during year 
ended 31st December, 1885. 



County. 


Dist. 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


Parish, 


Antrim, 


3 


2917 


Deffrick, . 




Billy. 


Do. , 


8 


1224 


Edenderry, 






Donegal, 


2 


7189 


Tullynavin, 






Londonderry, 


7 


7770 


Ballyagan, 


f. 




lyrone, 


6 


1889 


Donagheady, 


. f. 




King’s, 


41 


7191 


Gortnamona, 




Killoughey. 



IX. — Eisht Schools placed on Suspended List during year ended 
31st December, 1885. 



County. 


Dist. 


Roll 

No. 


Sohool. 


Parish. 


Cavan, 

Do. 

Tyrone, 

Cork, . 

Do. . . 

Kilkenny, . 
Wexford, 

Do. 


23 

14 

59 

47 

49 


144 

157 

390 

2112 

2113 

10639 

11994 

11995 


Coronary, . . . 

Coolboyogue, . . . 

Carrigans, Lower, 
Conscroneen, . . m. 

Do. . . . f. 

St. John’s, Preparatory m. 
Loftus Hall, . . m. 

Do. f. 


Killeshandra, 

Urney. 

Cappagh. 

Myross. 

do. 

St. John’s. 
Hook. 

Do. 



S 2 
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X. — List of Ninety-two Non-Vested Schools struck off Roll during 1885. 



County. 


Dis- 

trict. 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


Parish. 


Reason for striking School 
off Roll. 




7 


4232 


Gortfad, . 


Aghogliill, 


Average insufficient. 




4 


11402 


Lr. Towny brake, 


Connor, . 


Do. 




7 


7898 


Frocess, 


Grange of Dun- 
dermott. 


Superseded by 12761. 


Armagh, . 


16 


5703 


Acton, 


Baliymore, 


Inoperative. 


_ 


L0798 


Glasdrummond, . 


Creggan Upper, 


Do. 


- 


19 


10862 


Carrigologhy, 


Belleek, . 


Do. 


, 


25 


5088 


Mullaghduff, f. 


N. T. Hamilton, 


Average insufficient. 




16 


8346 


Tandragee, i. 


Baliymore, 


Inoperative. 




28 


8025 


Corratober, 
Glenmaquin (1), 


Scrabby, . 


Superseded by 12713. 


Donegal, 


6 


3606 


Kaphoe, . 


Average insufficient. 


- 


11121 


Cappry, 


Stranorlar, 


Do. 


Down, 


10 


9637 


Ballymacarrett, . 


Knockbreda, . 


Inoperative. 


Londonderry, 


- 


6912 


Drumbirk, 


N. T. Ards, . 


Superseded by 12699. 


7 


1371 


Maghera, . 


Maghera, . 


„ _ 12501 

Average insufficient. 


2 


5042 


Lismacarroll, 


Clondermott, . 




7 


7770 


Ballyagan, 


Desertoghill, . 


Inoperative. 


Monaghan, . 


18 


11560 


Stonebridge, 


Clones, . 


Average insufficient. 


24 


6241 


Corracharra, m. 


Aughnamullan, 


Do. 




- 


6242 


„ f. 


,, 


Do. 


Tyrone, 


14 


7322 


Fallagliearn, 


Termonmagurk, 


Superseded by 12835, 


7a 


[0743 


Donaghendry, i. 


Donaghendry, . 


Average insufficient. 




14 


1379 


Legamaghery, . 


Donacavey, 


Superseded by 12364. 


Clare, 


42 


7465 


Kilnaboy, . 


Kilnaboy, 


„ 12557. 




45 


[1950 


Horse Island, 


Kildysart, 


Permanently closed. 




42 


4049 


Crusheen, . m. 


Inchicronan, . 


Superseded by 12279. 




_ 


5585 


„ f. 




„ 12280. 




45 


8005 


Coosheen, . 


Kilferagh, 


„ 12298. 




42 


4818 


Annaghneale, 


Kilnoe, . 


„ 12694. 




45 


7466 


Coolmeen, . 


Kilfiddane, 


„ 12633. 


Cork, 


48 


11065 


Ballymacandric, 


Aghada, . 


,, 12503. 




58 


7155 


Urhan, 


Kilcatherine, . 


„ 12259 and 12260. 


jj 


56 


7801 


Cliimueyfield, . 


Ardnageehy, . 


„ 12542-3. 




55 


484 


Kilbarry, . 


Inchigeela, 


„ 12505-6. 


. 


61 


7532 


Ballydones. m. 


Ringrone, 


„ 12053. 




- 


L0305 


„ f. 


„ 12054. 




- 


490 


Clouakilty, 


Kilgaviff, 


„ 12286. 




56 


5489 


Glenaliulla, m. 


Marshalstown, . 


„ 12445. 




_ 


9960 


„ f. 




„ 12446. 




48 


2335 


Farside, 


Aghada, . 


„ 12661. 


» 


56 


5298 


Clenor & Carrig, 


Carrigleamry, . 


„ 12617. 






6885 


„ 




„ 12618. 


„ ' . 


59 


518 


Ardagh, 


Ross, 


„ 12598. 


, 


55 


11650 


Macroom, . 


Macroom, 


Manager’s request. 


, 


- 


5376 


Gneeves, . 


Kilmichael, 


Superseded by 12510. 




58 


11294 


Berehaven Mines, 


Kilnemanagh, . 


Inoperative. 


„ 


59 


11074 


Moynacroliy, 


Runagh, . 


Do. 




- 


5374 


Lettergorman, . 


Drinagh, . 


Do. 




61 


9905 


Baurleigh, . 


Kilbrittain, 


Superseded by 12697. 


» 


- 


2534 


Timoleague, m. 


Timoleague, 


„ 1245b. 




- 


6692 


, f. 


„ 12457. 


Kerry, 


59 


6860 


Ballygurteen, 


Kilmeen, . 


„ 12607-8, 


57 


11515 


Derrycunihy, 


Killarney, 


Closed. 


Limerick, . 


39 


8760 


ClouDleharde, m. 


Kilmoylan, 


Superseded by 12530. 




- 


8761 


v f- 


„ 


„ 12531. 




46 


7027 


Glenbrohane, m. 


Ballingarry, 


„ 12613. 




_ 


7028 


„ f. 




„ 12614. 


„ 


39 


12061 


Knocknagorna, . 


Kilmoylan, 


„ 12442. 


Tipperary, . 


43 


575 


Gortnahoe, m 


Boulick, . 


Amalgamated with 5308. 




- 


1181 


Kilcummin, m. 


Templebeg, 


Superseded by 12538. 




- 


549! 


„ . f. 


Staplestown, . 


12539. 


Carlow, 


44 


11532 


Ballinacarrig, . 


Inoperative. 


Dublin, 


30 


706 


Finglas, . m. 


Finglas, . 


Amalgamated with 3i06. 


j> 


37 


11674 


W est Temple-st. 
St. Michan’s, f. 


St. Paul’s, 

St. Michan’s, . 


Superseded by 12916. 


- . 


■- 


5962 


Average insufficient. 


„ 


- 


7918 


St. Paul’s, f. 


St. Paul’s, 


Inoperative. 




- 


9933 


Manor-st.convt,i. 


Fontstown, 


Amalgamated with 9932. 


Kildare, 


44 


11996 


Fontstown, 


Ceased to be National. 


Kilkenny, . 


47 


1605 


Callan, . f. 


Callan, . 


Inoperative. 
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X. — List of Ninety-two Non-vested Schools struck off the Roll during 
1 885 — continued . 



_ — 


— 












County. 




Dis- 

trict. 


Roll. 

No. 


School. 


Parish. 


Reason for striking School 
off Roll. 


Kilkenny, 




49 


2542 

2543 


Slievroe, . m. 

„ . f. 

Ballymalion, m. 


Rathpatrick, . 


Superseded by 12476. 
„ 12477. 


Longford, 




28 


1765 


Shrule, . 


„ 12690. 




- 


9027 


Aughna, . 


Alianagh, 


„ 12496. 






19 


10384 


Carlingford (2), . 


Carlingford, 


Average insufficient. 


Wicklow, 




40 


12439 


Monicetown, 


Derryglossary, . 


School-house burnt down. 




- 


11486 


Kilmacoo, . 


Ovoca, 


Superseded by 12827. 


Galway, 




34 


9457 


Castlegar, . m. 


Oranmore, 


Inoperative. 




32 


7342 


Dunmore, . m. 


Dunmore, 


Superseded by 12474. 


’ 




_ 


8899 


„ . f. 


„ 12475. 






34 


6924 


Collinamuck, 


Kilcummin, 


12654. 


Leitrim, 




28 


8944 


Cloonturk, 


Mohill, . 


„ 12675 and 12680. 




31 


38/1 


Crumney, . 


Kiltubbrid, 


„ 12691. 


Mayo, 




32 


11513 


The Neale, m. 


Kilmolara, 


„ 12350. 




_ 


11016 


„ . f. 




„ 12351. 


” 




20 


11241 


Inver, 


Kilcommon, 


„ 12568. 






_ 


8410 


Carra, 


Kilgarvan, 


House property of former Teacher. No 










qualified Teacher since appointed. 






- 


8736 


Aughleam, • 


Kilmore Erris, . 


Superseded by 12373. 






26 


10071 


Partry, 


Ballyovey, 


„ 12645. 






_ 


6198 


Newport P.Jj.U. 


Borrislioole, 


Union dissolved. 




21 


8571 


Liscaul, . f. 


Tibobine, 


House unsuitable. 






22 


7094 


Cartron, . 


Kilronan, 


Superseded by 12811. 
Manager’s request. 


| 




32 


12357 


Grenlahan, 


Kiltulla, . . 


Sligo, 




21 


4159 


Carn, 


Kilfree, . 


Superseded by 12537. 



XI. — List of Twenty-seven Building Grants cancelled during 1885. 



County. 


Distriot. 


Roll No. 


Sohool. 


Parish. 


Armagh, . 
Cork, 




16 


11641 


Corran, 






Lisnadill. 




55 


1 1251 


Corlea, 




m. 


Bally vourney. 




_ 


11252 


)} • 




f. 


„ 


” 




_ 


12045 


Gurrane, . 




m. 


Clondrohid. 


” 




_ 


12046 


• 




f. 


„ 


Kerry, 




57 


11398 


Derrycunihy, 




(2), 


Killarney. 




_ 


‘ 11429 


Killarney, . 


m 


„ 








11842 


Knockeens, 




m. 


Caher. 


” 






12246 






f. 




11 




54 


12504 


Lougher, . 






Ballinvoher. 


Tipperary, 




46 


11780 

11781 


Lisvernane, 




m. 

f. 


Clonbeg. 


King’s, 




36 


12729 


Shannon Harbour, 




f. 


Gallen. 




28 


12942 


St. Joseph’s Convent, 


f. 


Templemichael. 


Meath, 




30 


11869 


Dunboyne, . 




m. 


Dunboyne. 




_ 


11870 


5 , . , 




f. 


„ 


’ 






11871 






inft. 


„• 


Galway, . 




34 


12222 


Inislacken Island, 






Moyrus. 




42 


11584 


Kilbeacanty, 




i 


Kilbeacanty/ 






_ 


12094 


Ballyglass, . . 






Ardrahan. 


Leitrim, . 




32 


12750 


Cummer, . 






Cummer. 




28 


11830 


Edercloon, . 




m. 


Mohill. 




_ 


11831 


. 




f. 


„ 


” 






11867 


Cloonturk, . 




m. 


„ 








11868 


. 




f. 


„ ■. 


” 




31 


12737 


Drumshambo, . 




m. 


Kiltoghert. 


- . 




28 


12497 


Cloonmorris, 3 


J. 


f. 


Mohill. 
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APPENDIX H. 



I. — List of One Hundred and Fifty-eight Workhouse Schools in connexion on 
31st December, 1885, with the Total Humber of Pupils on Rolls, the Average 
Daily Attendance of Pupils, and the number of the Teaching Staff, as returned 
for the Year ended 31st December, 1885. 





B 


County and 
School. 


Total No. 
of Pupils 
on Rolls. 


Average 

Attendance 


Dis- 

trict 


Roll 

No. 


County and 
School. 


Total No. 
of Pupils 
on Rolls. 


Avorage 

Attendance 






Antrim. 










Clare. 






3 


3652 


Ballycastle, 


30 


18 


42 


3408 


Scariff, 


26 




- 


3680 


Ballymoney, 


39 


19 


- 


3534 


Ennistymon, 




31 


4 


3843 


Ballymena, 


98 


50 


- 


6130 


Tulla, 

Ballyvaughan, . 


42 


26 


- 


6314 


Antrim, . 


62 


42 


- 


6359 


42 


24 


8 


8781 


Lisburn, . 


59 


28 


_ 


6595 




27 




8a 


3653 


Larne, 


56 


34 


45 


3288 




113 




9 


3048 


Belfast, 


714 


253 


_ 


3489 


Kilrush, . 
Killadysert, 


70 


42 






Armagh. 






“ 


6224 


37 


21 


11 


11300 


Lurgan, 


68 


25 












6 


10412 


Armagh, 


77 


41 












9 


10280 


Newry, 


86 


43 


48 


3165 


Midleton, . 


80 


58 






Cavan. 






- 


6121 


Youghal, . 


71 


33 




3420 






55 


3923 




119 




23 


Cavan, 

Bailieborough, . 


121 


65 


_ 


4896 




86 




24 


3447 


51 


23 


_ 


6012 


Millstreet, 


72 


42 


- 


3644 


Cootehill, . 
Bawnboy, . 


29 


13 


56 


3242 




58 


32 


31 


6910 


24 


8 


- 


3651 


Mallow, . 


87 


43 






Donegal. 






_ 


6216 




77 


44 


i 


4932 






58 


4411 


Bantry, 


23 


15 


Milford, . 


30 


12 


_ 


5993 




40 


25 




4975 


Letterkenny, 


16 


13 


_ 


6140 


Skull, 


26 


13 


- 


7714 


(Plenties, . 


23 


11 


59 


3417 




66 


49 


2 


3863 


Innishowen, 


32 


12 




3565 




51 


33 


5 


4313 


Donegal, . 


27 


21 


60 


3545 




630 


286 


- 


4339 


Ballyshannon, . 


35 


18 


61 


4925 


Kinsale, . 


45 


22 






Down. 

Newtownards, . 






- 


6123 


Bandon, . 


33 


17 


10 


3350 


99 


51 




6949 


Clonakilty, 


67 


41 


1 


3068 


Banbridge, 


38 


27 












17 


10870 


Downpatrick, 


44 


24 












19 


11820 


Kilkeel, . 


41 


19 


39 


4314 


Listowel, . 


97 


43 






Fermanagh. 






54 


3860 






96 

25 










_ 


5324 




44 


13 


10795 


Enniskillen, 


72 


44 


57 


4340 




130 


87 


- 


11366 


Lisnaskea, 


36 


17 


_ 


4996 




37 


17 




11404 


Irvinestown, 


18 


14 


58 


4670 


Kenmare, . 


35 


13 






Londonderry. 
















2 


3881 


Londonderry, 


90 


51 






Limerick. 

Grlin, 






3 


9587 

3381 


Limavady, 


29 


17 


39 


6021 


. 26 


23 


7a 


10525 


Magherafelt, 


56 


29 


51 

52 


5058 

3040 


Limerick, . 
Newcastle, 


. 432 

112 


241 

53 












- 


3066 


Kilmallock, 


146 


95 


18 


3388 


Monaghan, 


43 




- 


3415 


Rathkeale, 


61 


37 


- 


7812 


Clones, 


21 


15 


- 


6013 


Croom, 


38 


21 


- 


7884 


Castleblayney, . 


38 


24 












24 


3668 

3039 


Carrickmacross, 

Tyrone. 


32 


19 


36 


3414 


Tipperary. 


44 


25 


6 


Castlederg, 


16 


8 


_ 


3519 


N enagh, . 


81 


52 


- 


6315 


Strabane, . 


83 


37 




9031 




17 


12 


7a 


5074 


Cookstown, 


45 


20 


43 


3647 




86 


47 


14 


6316 

11354 


Omagh, 
Clogher, . 


52 

33 


30 

19 


46 

53 


3142 

3363 


Tipperary, . 


148 

137 


82 

100 


15 


9522 


Dungannon, 


41 


23 


- 


3445 

3546 


Clogheen, . 


40 


25 

43 




41 


Total for Ulster, 














„ 2,654 


1,292 


~ 


12363 


Clonmel, . 


121 


58 
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I.— List of One Hundred and Fifty-emht Workhouse Sohoois in connexion on 
31st December, 1885, with the Total Number of Pupils on Rolls, the Average 
Daily Attendance of Pupils, and the number of the Teaohing Staff, as returned 
for the Year ended 31st December, 1885 — continued. 



Dis 

trict 


Roll 

No. 


County and 
School. 


Total No. 
of Pupils 
on Rolls. 














Averago 

Attendanc 


Dis 

trict 


Roll 

No. 


County and 
School. 


Total No. 
of Pupils 
on Rolls. 


Avorago 

Attondanca 






Waterford. 


I 














48 


3418 


Lismore, . 


42 


18 






Wexford. 






- 


12220 


Dungarvan, 


70 


37 


49 


3520 




104 


62 


49 


3826 


W aterford, 


259 


110 


50 


3508 




125 


58 


“ 


6745 


Kilmacthomas, . 


50 


30 


~ 


5674 

10954 


Enniscorthy, 

Gorey, 


65 


42 

35 




50 














Total for Munster 


4,546 


2,503 












Carlow. 










Wicklow. 






44 


11154 


Carlow, 


84 


37 


40 


3383 


Rathdrura, 


71 


50 






- 


3879 


Shillelagh, 


56 


37 






Dublin. 






44 


11180 


BaJtinglass, 


30 


20 


30 


3144 


Balrotliery, 
Dublin, North, . 
Rathdown, 


20 


10 




39 


Total for Leinster 


3,192 


1,714 




7187 


756 








40 


3265 


189 


125 
















Kildare. 










Galway. 






37 


8534 


Celbridge, 


45 


18 


27 


6733 


Glennamaddy, . 


33 


25 




3155 


Naas, 


57 


33 


32 


5448 


Tuam, 


44 


24 


44 




Atliy, 


79 


40 


- 


6568 


Mountbellew, 


23 


16 






Kilkenny. 






34 


3365 


Galway, . 


109 


65 










- 


5323 


Clifden, 


34 


28 


43 


6625 






33 


- 


5992 


Oughterard, 


13 


9 


44 


6947 




36 




35 


3366 


Loughrea, 


43 


22 


47 


3378 








- 


6734 


Portumna, 


26 


19 




3507 




109 


63 


- 


7019 


Ballinasloe, 


72 


47 


- 


6278 


Thomastown, . 


56 


32 


42 


3379 


Gort, 


39 


29 






King’s. 
















36 


7989 


Parsonstown, 


55 


31 






Leitrim. 






37 


3364 


Edenderry, 


58 


24 


12 


3669 


Manorhamilton, . 


36 


28 




3446 


I ullamore. 


96 


62 


22 


3533 


Car.-on-Shannon, 


74 


38 












28 


3419 


Mohill, 


71 


46 






Longford. 












28 


3368 


Longford, 


78 


49 












- 


3566 


Granard, . 


64 


39 












" 


6811 


Ballymahon, 


34 


21 


20 


3859 


Ballina, 


46 


33 






Louth. 






- 


8474 


Belmullet, . 


17 


12 


25 


3377 








9221 




16 




Dundalk, . 


60 


28 


21 


4895 


Swineford, 


75 


37 


- 


3382 


Ardee, 


53 


20 


26 


4253 


Castlebar, . 


42 


23 






Meath. 






- 


4727 


Westport, . 


19 


13 










32 


5117 


Ballinrobe, 


54 


37 


25 


3340 


Drogheda, 


67 


29 


- 


6143 


Claremorris, 


43 


24 


29 


3143 


Dunshauglilin, . 


23 


8 














3280 












Roscommon. 






- 


3409 


Navan, 




23 










- 


3410 


Kells, 


53 


27 


22 


3289 


Boyle, 


82 


53 


- 


3544 


Oldcastle, . 


55 


20 


27 


3878 


Roscommon, 


69 


58 






Queen’s. 






_ 


4933 


Castlerea, . 


73 












- 


6122 


Strokestown, 


61 


43 


41 


4315 


Mountmellick, . 


60 


33 












— 


9006 




29 








Sligo. 






- 


0810 


Abbeyleix, 


50 


42 














Westmeath. 






12 

20 


3339 

6500 


Sligo, 

Dromore West, . 


56 

27 


32 


33 


3650 

6866 


Mullingar, 






77 

30 


45 

17 

31 


21 


8219 


1'ohercurry, 


61 


31/ 


35 


3274 


Atliloue, . 


59 




28 


L’otal for Connaught, 


1,358 


868 
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Summary of Workhouse Schools in Connexion. 



No. of 
Schools. 


County. 


Total No. 
of Pupils 
on Rolls. 


Average 

Attend- 

ance. 


™ m 


County. 


Total No. 
ol Pupils 
on Rolls. 


Average 

Attend- 


7 


Antrim, 




444 


3 


King’s, 


Sill®* 


117 


3 


Armagh, . 


231 


109 


3 


Longford, . 


176 




4 


Cavan, 


225 


SSStSSlTJK 


2 


Louth, 


113 


48 


6 


Donegal, . 


163 


87 


6 


Meath, 


iMi 




4 


Down, 


222 


121 


3 


Queen’s, . 


139 


92 


3 


Fermanagh, 


126 


75 


3 


Westmeath, 


166 


93 


4 


Londonderry, . 


226 


127 


4 


Wexford, . 


349 


197 


4 


Monaghan, 


134 


83 


3 


Wicklow, . 


157 






Tyrone, 


269 


137 










41 


39 


Total for Leinster, . 


3,192 


1,714 


Total for Ulster, . 


2,654 


1,292 


10 


Galway, . 


436 


ill 


8 


Clare, 


412 


256 


3 


Leitrim, . 


181 


112 


17 


Cork, 


1,631 


857 


8 


Mayo, 


312 


189 


6 


Kerry, 


508 


281 


4 


Roscommon, 


285 




6 


Limerick, . 


815 


mmm 


3 


Sligo, 


144 


79 


9 


Tipperary, . 


759 


444 








— 


4 


"Waterford, 


421 


195 


28 


Total for Connaught, 


1,358 




50 


Total for Munster, . 


4,546 


2,503 


41 


Schools in Ulster, 


2,654 


1,292 






— 




50 


„ in Munster, . 


4,546 




1 


Carlow, 


84 


37 


39 


„ in Leinster, . 


3,192 


1,714 


3 


Dublin, 


965 


474 


28 


„ in Connaught, 


1,358 




















5 


Kilkenny, . 


344 




158 


Gross Total. . 




6,377 



The number of Teachers employed in these Schools on 31st December, 
1885, according to the Returns received from the different Clerks of 
Unions is set forth in the following Table ; — 





Principals. 


Assistants. 


Total. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Malos. 


Fomales. 


Males. 


Females. 


Unclassed 






20 


2 


8 


12 


28 


40 


32, 




6 


11 


2 


5 


1 ' © 


16 


24 


3i, . 




64 


81 


8 


17 




98 




22, . 




5 


7 








7 


12 


2', . . 




8 


24 


3 


2 


[ £ 


26 


37 


I 2 , • 




2 


4 






IM 


4 


6 


1>, . . 












p. 






Total, 




95 


147 


15 


32 


110 


179 


289 
























242* 


47 








Gross Total, 




289 



* In addition to the above, eleven departments -were conducted by nuns, viz., Youghal, 
Skibbereen, Limerick, Clonmel, Thurles, Celbridge, Callan, Tullamore, Granard, New Ross, 
and Enniscorthy. 



II. — List of Three Lunatic Asylum Schools in connexion on 31st December, 1885. 



County. 


District. 


Roll No. 


School. 


Parish. 


Dublin, 


30 


8,865 


Richmond, 


. m. 


Grangegorman. 


Ditto, 


— 


8,866 


Ditto, 


. f. | 




Sligo, . 


12 


9,032 


1 Sligo, 




Kilmacshalgan. 
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III. — Convent and Monastery Schools. 

Convent Schools paid by Capitation. II. Convent Schools paid by Classifi- 
cation. III. Monastery Schools paid by Capitation. IV. Monastery 
Schools paid by Classification. 



I._Two Hundeed and Ten Convent Schools Paid by Capitation. 



7059 


8 


ULSTER. 

Co. Antrim. 
Crumlin-road, f. 
St. Catherine’s, . 


105G6 


_ 


10871 


_ 


Castle-st. (Lisburn) 


805G 


9 


St. Malachy’s, f. 




- 


Do. . . evg. 




4 


Total, . 


9719 


11 


Co. Armagh. 
Edward-street, f. 


_ 


Do. . . evg. 


8220 


16 


Mt.St. Catherine, f. 


10856 


_ 


Keady, . f. 


7508 


19 


Canal-street, f. 




4 


Total, . 


8490 


23 


Co. Cavan. 
Cavan, . f. 


10176 


- 


Ballyjamesduff, f. 


11789 




Belturbet, . f. 

Cootehill, . i. 


12093 


24 




4 


Total, . 


9278 


2 


Co. Donegal. 

Moville, . f. 


10689 


_ 


St. Patrick’s, f. 
Ballyshannon,(2)f. 


7593 


5 




3 


Total, . 


10253 


17 


Co. Down. 
Mt. St. Patrick, f. 


243 


19 


High-street, f. 


9725 




Rostrevor, . f. 




3 


Total, . 


6168 


2 


Co. L’Derry. 
St.Columb'B (2), f. 




1 


Total, . 


10110 


6 


Co. Tyrone. 
Strabane, . f. 


6328 


14 


Omagh, . f. 




2 


Total, . 



Total No. 
of Pupils for 
any time on 
Rolls 

within the 
Year ended 
31st Dee., 
1885. 


Average 
Daily 
attendance 
of Pupils 
or the Year 
ended 
31st Dec., 
1885. 


625 


282 


324 


161 


196 


113 


521 


253 


350 


89 


2,016 


898 


369 


180 


237 


65 


386 


228 


276 


135 


661 


290 


1,929 


898 


359 


153 


230 


110 


255 


111 


113 


44 


957 


418 


138 


75 


205 


83 


246 


138 


589 


296 


332 


162 


808 


396 


177 


78 


1,317 


636 


1,182 


619 


1,182 


619 


609 


342 


320 


141 


929 


483 



Rolls 

within the 
Year ended 
31st Dec., 



Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of Pupils 
[ for the Y ear 
ended 
31st Deo., 
1835. 







MUNSTER. 












Co. Clare. 








10644 


42 


Ennistymon, 


f. 


360 


153 


12962 


_ 


Tulla, 


f. 


253 


170 


7299 


45 




f. 


506 


256 


7315 


_ 


Ennis, 


f. 


839 


379 


11800 


" 


Kilkee, 


f. 


233 


112 




5 


Total, . 




2,191 


1,070 






Co. Cork. 








512 


48 


Midleton, . 


f. 


884 


481 


3828 


_ 


Youghal, 


f. 


759 


438 


1541 


52 


Charleville, 


f. 


195 


116 


13031 


_ 


St. Joseph’s, inft. 


300 


169 


2278 


55 


Millstreet, . 


f. 


561 


279 


10047 


_ 


Macroom, . 


f. 


816 


497 


10232 


_ 


Kanturk, . 


f. 


316 


180 


2258 


56 


Fermoy, 


f. 


732 


393 


4268 


_ 


Doneraile, . 


f. 


373 


195 


4630 


_ 


Mallow, 


f. 


556 


329 


11855 


_ 


Buttevant, . 


f. 


237 


142 


12791 


_ 


Mitchelstown, 


f. 


541 


292 


9161 


58 


Bantry, 


f. 


387 


232 


8430 


59 


Skibbercen, 


1. 


538 


255 


5940 


60 


Blackrock, . 


f. 


216 


130 


6153 


_ 


St. Finbar’s, 


f. 


1,946 


918 


6376 


_ 


Queenstown, 


f. 


1,101 


624 


6528 


_ 


St. Joseph’s, 


f. 


1,084 


466 


8414 


_ 


Passage VV est, 


f. 


365 


221 


12074 




N orwood, . 


f. 


141 


85 


12218 


_ 


Clarence-street, f. 


1,720 


797 


12602 


_ 


Blarney, inf. 


f. 


- 


- 


4572 


61 


Kinsale, 


f. 


839 


468 


5257 


_ 


Bandon, 


f. 


784 


435 


7651 


- 


Clonakilty, . 


f. 


739 


370 




25 


Total, . 


. 


16,130 


8,512 






Co. Kerry. 








4062 


39 


Listowel, 


f. 


634 


338 


1859 


54 


Milltown, . 


f. 


328 


158 


6215 




Castleisland, 


f. 


730 


376 


9266 


_ 


Tralee (2), 


f. 


252 


125 


11278 


_ 


Moyderwell, 


f. 


564 


271 


10050 


57 


St. Gertrude’s, 


f. 


138 


63 




6 


Total, . 




2,646 


1,331 
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Total No. .Average I 

of Pupils for Daily I 

any time on Attendance! 

Rolls of Pupils I 

within the for the Year! 
Year ended ended g 

31st Deo., 31st Dee., I 
1035. 1805. I 



Total No. 

ofPjpn.ta *& 

within tlio 
Yoaronded emle.1 

"“f. 



MUNSTER — con. 
Co. Limerick. 
39 Abbeyfeale, . f. 
46 Doon, . . f. 

51 SS. MaryandMun- 

chin’s, . f. 

- Pery-square, f. 
— Sexton- street, f. 

- St. John’s-sq., f. 

- Adare, . f. 

- Mt. St. Vincent, f. 

- Bruff, . . f. 

52 St. Catherine’s, f. 

- St. Anne’s, . f. 

11 Total. . 



Co. Tipperary. 
36 Airhill, . f. 

- Nenagh, . f. 

4 3 Borrisoleigh, f . 

- Thurles, . f. 

- Templeinore, f. 



! 46 Tipperaiy, . f. 

53 Cashel, . f. 

1 - New Inn, . f. 

: - Drangan, . f. 

- Fethard, . f. 

Cahir, 

- Carrick-on-Suir, f. 

Do. 

- Morton-street, f. 
16 Total, . 

Co. Waterford. 

48 Cappoquin, f. 

- Lismore, . f. 

- Dungarvan (2), f. 

49 Stradbally, . f. 

- Kilmacthomas, f. 

- Waterford, . f. 

- Ferrybank, f. 

- Star of the Sea, f. 

- St. Joseph’s, f. 

- Portlaw, . f. 

- Do. . evg, 

- St. John’s (2), f. 

- Dunmore, East, f. 
53 Clonmel, f. 



13 Total, . . 5,561 2,900 I 



57 r 11883 

480 12408 
480 1 2 448 

670 silo 
138 £742 

143 7 f« 

161 I 

309 7883 

245 9743 

11064 

31570 11569 
6,572 12471 
12509 
721 

293 1985 

307 2018 

105 5600 

455 7182 

157 7608 

93 11832 
37 
434 
331 
69 
127 

267 

302 771 

198 779 

523 1151 

345 11745 

11976 

4,043 3246 

4997 

11806 

176 

266 

268 
141 
127 

288 10835 
143 806 

147 1915 

463 9134 

310 10624 
59 5437 

169 
89 
254 



LEINSTER— co«. 



30 King’s Inns-st., f. 

- George’s-hill, f. 

- Baldoyle, . inft. 

- Cabra, . f. 

- Gardiner-street, f. 

37 Lucan, . f. 

- Warrenmount, f. 

- Golden Bridge, f. 

38 Loretto, . f. 

- Clondalkin, f. 

- Roundtown, f. 

- W eaver-square, f. 

- Townsend-street.f. 

- OurLady’sMount,f. 

- St. Anne’s, . f. 
40 Blackrock, . f. 

- Booterstown, f. 

- Baggot-street, f. 

- Kingstown, . f. 

- Dalkey, . f. 

- Glasthule, . f. 

- Mount Anville, f. 



22 Total, . . 15,768 7,506 



Co. Kildare. 

37 Kildare, . f. 

- Maynootli, . f. 

- Clane, . f. 

- Great Connell, f. 

- Kilcock, . f. 

38 Naas, . . f. 

44 Athy, . . f. 

- Kilcullen, . f. 



Co. Kilkenny. 
44 Castlecomer, f. 

47 Kilkenny, . f. 

- Paulstown, f. 

- Goresbridge, f. 

- Callan Lodge, f. 

49 Mooncoin, . f. 



Co. Carlow. 
44 Carlow, . f. 

- Tullow, . f. 

- Carlow, . i. 

47 Bagnalstown, f. 



3220 36 Birr, . 

5913 - Frankford, , 

9227 - Banagher, . 

284 823 41 Killina, 

216 2080 - Tullamore, 

119 7471 



505 311 

224 107 



Portarlington, f. 



2,656 1, 476 
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I,~Two Hundked and Ten Content Schools Paid by Capitation — continued. 



Boll 

No. 


District. 


Schoo 


Total No. 
of Pupils for 
any time on 
Rolls 

within tho 
Year ended 
31st Dee., 
188S. 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of Pupils 
for the Year 
ended 
31st Dec., 
1886. 






LEINSTER — con. 










Co. Longford. 






057 


28 


Longford, . f. 


281 


184 


3805 


- 


Ballymalion, f. 


J61 


83 


10701 


_ 


Granard, . 1 . 


245 


102 


12098 


- 


Templemichael, 










f. inf. 


295 


159 




4 


Total, . 


982 


528 






Co. Louth. 






851 


25 


Drogheda, . f. 


962 


463 


5387 


- 


Dundalk (2), f. 


1,199 


629 


8445 


- 


Ardee (2), . f. 


330 


190 


10475 


- 


Drogheda, . i. 


518 


312 




4 


Total, . . 


3,009 


1,594 






Co. Meath. 






8052 


25 


St. Mary’s, . f. 


376 


252 


7472 


29 


Na van (2), f. 


721 


420 


10913 


- 


Trim, . . f. 


386 


225 


12008 


- 


Kells, . . f. 


620 


397 




4 


Total, . 


2,103 


1,294 






Queen’s Co. 






902 


41 


Coote-street, f. 


244 


125 


1556 


- 


Ballyroan, . f. 


171 


80 


1956 


- 


M aryborough, f. 


463 


204 


3526 


- 


Ahbeyleix, . f. 


234 


149 


7183 


- 


Mountmellick, i. 


407 


218 


7442 


- 


Borris-in-Ossory,f. 


138 


78 


6497 


44 


Stradbally, . f. 


309 


250 




7 


Total, . 


1,966 


1,104 






Co. Westmeath. 






934 


33 


Mullingar, . f. 


520 


292 


6674 


- 


Rochford Bridge, f. 


181 


119 


8082 


- 


Moate, . f. 


283 


142 


12179 


41 


Kilbeggan, . f. 


303 


156 




4 


Total, . 


1,287 


709 






Co. Wexford. 






967 


49 


New Ross (1), f. 


616 


297 


9047 


- 


Do. (2), . f. 


517 


247 


10622 , 


- 


Ramsgrange, f. 


73 


28 


969 


50 


Wexford, . f. 


1,025 


563 


3634 


- 


Newtownbarry, f. 


213 


114 


3824 


- 


Gorey, . f. 


280 


151 


4949 


- 


Wexford, . i. 


586 


293 


6058 


- 


Enniscorthy, f. 


614 


305 


8221 


- 


Templeshannon,f. 


319 


152 


11361 


- 


Faythe, . f. 


570 


338 




10 


Total, . 


4,813 


2,488 



Roll 

No. 


District. 


School. 


Total No. 
of Pupils for 
any time on 
Rolls 

within the 
Year ended 
81st Dec., 
1886. 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of Pupils 
for the Year 
ended 
81st Dec., 
1885. 






LEINSTER— 


7on. 










Co. Wicklow. 






2277 


40 


Arklow, 


f. 


387 


266 


5237 


- 


Delgany, 


f. 


74 


30 


7180 


- 


Bray (2), 


f. 


417 


212 


10162 


_ 


St. Michael's, 


f. 


112 


66 


10418 


- 


Wicklow, . 


f. 


326 


167 


972 


44 


Baltinglass, 


f. 


201 


115 




6 


Total, 




1,517 


856 






CONNAUGHT. 










Co. Galway 








12234 


32 


Tuam, 


f. 


415 


203 


12250 


- 


Do. (2), . 


f. 


505 


246 


1013 


34 


Rahoon, 


f. 


795 


389 


4515 


- 


Newtown Smith,!'. 


818 


458 


8322 


- 


Oughterard, 


f. 


353 


180 


8795 


- 


Oranmore, . 


f. 


197 


86 


12181 


- 


Clarenbridge, 


f. 


222 


101 


12243 


— 


Carna, 


f. 


164 


68 


12251 


_ 


Clifden, 


f. 


267 


190 


6632 


35 


St. Vincent’s, 


f. 


502 


257 


6839 


_ 


Ballinasloe, 


f. 


431 


237 


12371 


_ 


St. Joseph’s, 




193 


123 


8195 


42 


Gort (2), 


f. 


465 


211 


11787 


- 


Kinvara, 


f. 


207 


102 




14 


Total, . 




5,534 


2,851 






Co. Leitrim 








11013 


22 


Car.-on-Shan., 


f. 


269 


149 


5983 


28 


Mohill, 


f. 


323 


202 


10852 


31 


Ballinamore, 


f. 


164 


74 




3 


Total, . 




756 


425 






Co. Mayo. 








7713 


21 


Swineford, . 


f. 


394 


211 


12254 


26 


Castlebar, . 


f. 


496 


265 


12255 


- 


St. Patrick’s, 


f. 


659 


392 


12239 


32 


Mt. St. Michael 


sf. 


515 


275 


12256 


" 


Ballinrobe, . 


f. 


558 


303 




5 


Total, . 




2,622 


1,446 






Co. Roscommon. 






10520 


22 


Abbeytown, 


f. 


309 


185 


7238 


27 


Roscommon, 


f. 


480 


295 


10088 


- 


Abbey carton, 


f. 


328 


187 


7722 


35 


St. Peter’s, 


f. 


489 


269 




4 


Total, . 


’I 


1,606 


936 






Co. Sligo. 








5851 


12 


Sligo, . 


f. 1 


742 


465 




J 


Total, . 


•i 


742 


465 




210 


Gross Total 












Convent Capita- 










tion Cases, 


j 


100,678 


52,675 
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II. — Twenty-three Convent Schools Paid by Classification. 









Total No. 


Average 














of Pupils for 


Daily 

Attendance 
of Pupils 








Roll 




School. 


* Roll's 
within the 


Roll 

No. 


!S 


School. 








Year ended 














31st Dec., 
















1885. 


1885. 












ULSTER. 










MUNSTER- con. 






Co. Armagh. 










Co. Kerry — con. 


12441 


15 


Portadown, f. 


239 


Ill 


8320 


58 


Kenmare, . f. 


11752 


16 


Do. . evg. 

Middletown (2), f. 


105 

198 


35 

106 




9 


Total, . 




2 


Total, . 


542 


252 


1289 


48 


Co. Waterford. 
Tallow, . f. 
















Co. Fermanagh. 






11461 


- 


Dungarvan, f. 


7497 


13 


Enniskillen, f. 


441 


227 




2 


Total, . 




1 


Total, . 


441 


227 






LEINSTER. 
















Co. Kildare. 






Co. Monaghan. 






11336 


41 


Rathangan, f. 


359 


18 


Monaghan, f. 


415 


215 




1 


Total, . 




1 


Total, . 


415 


215 






Co. Longford. 






MUNSTER. 






8546 


28 


Newtownforbes, f. 






Co. Cork. 








1 


Total, . 


9523 


58 


Castletown, f. 


243 


150 






7419 


60 


Carrigtwohill, 


198 


116 






Co. Meath. 


9474 




Crosshaven, f. 


319 


185 


883 


29 


Navan (1), . f. 




3 


Total, . 


760 


451 




1 


Total, . 






Co. Kerry. 










Co. Mayo. 


11849 


39 


Lixnaw, . f. 


238 


112 


5215 


20 


Ballina, . f. 


538 


54 


Dingle, . f. 


523 


307 


12961 


_ 


Do., . inft. 


545 




Tralee, . t. 


873 


474 









12303 




Rathmore, . f. 

ICillarney, . f. 


321 


175 




2 


Total, . 


533 


57 


576 


280 




— 




2884 


_ 


Caherciveen, f. 

Killarney (2), f. 


474 


267 




23 


Gross Total of 


6654 


- 


421 


221 






Convent Classifi- 


11799 




Sneem, . f. 


223 


113 






cation Cases, 



Total No. 
of Pupils for 
any time on 
Rolls 

within the 
Yenr ended 
31st Dec., 
1885. 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of Pupils 
for the Year 
ended 
31 st Dec. 
1885. 


492 


329 


4,141 


2,278~ 


153 


99 


526 


272 


67 9 


371 


200 


86 


200 


86 


154 


71 


154 


•71 


277 


147 


277 


147 


682 


198 


396 


150 


1,078 


348 


8,687 


4,446 



III. — Three Monastery Schools Paid by Capitation. 



Roll 

No. 


District. 


School. 




Total No. 
of Pupils for 
any time on 
Rolls 
within tlio 
Year ended 
31st Dec., 
1885. 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of Pupils 
for the Year 
ended 
31st Dec., 
1885. 


5669 


60 


MUNSTER. 

Co. Cork. 

St. George’s-street Lancasterian, 


m. 


990 


404 


5999 




Douglas-street, 


m. 


1,148 


521 




2 


Total, 




2,138 


925 


3655 


54 


Co. Kerry. 

Milltown, 


m. 


192 


106 




1 


Total, 




192 


106 




3 


Gross Total of Convent ClassificationCases, 


2,330 


1,031 
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Boll 

No. 


District. 1 


Schools. 


Totnl Ho. 
of Pupils for 
any time on 
Rolls 

within the 
Y ear ended 
31st Dec., 
1885. 


Average 1 
Daily | 
Attendance! 
of Pupils U 

for the Year! 
ended | 
31st Dec., H 
1885. | 


Roll 

No. 


District. 


Schools. 


Total No. 
ofPupils for 
any time on 
Rolls 

within the 
Year ended 
31st Dec., 
1885. 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of Pupils 
for the Year 

31st Dec., 
1885. 






MUNSTER. 










LEINSTER — con. 










Co. Cork. 










King’s Co. 








56 




477 


277 


12370 


36 


St. Brendan’s, m. 


337 


175 


12473 


60 


Greenmount, m. 


605 


376 


6585 


41 


Clara, . m. 








2 


Total, . 


1,082 


653 




2 


Total, . 


675 


380 
















Queen's Co. 










Co. Kerry. 






7636 


41 




228 


111 


1793 


57 


Killarney, . m. 




192 | 


918 




Castletown, . 


132 


69 




1 


Total, . 


347 


192 




2 ' 


Total, . 


360 


180 






Co. Tipperary. 










CONNAUGHT. 






12847 


53 


Fetliard, . m. 


274 


165 






Co. Galway. 












274 


165 


1016 


34 


Galwav, . m. 


584 


260 












12672 




Nun’s Island, m. 


13b 














12423 


32 




208 


80 






LEINSTER. 




















Co. Carlow. 








3 


Total, . 


930 


429 








201 


95 


































1 


Total, . 


201 


95 


12594 


27 


Highlake, m. 


108 


40 














1 




108 


40 
























37 




201 


101 




14 


Gross Total of 




























1 


Total, . 


201 


101 






fication Cases, . 


4,178 


2,235 



General Summary. 



— 


Paid by Capitation. 


Paid by Classification. 


Total. 


No. of 
Schools. 


No. of 
Pupils 
on 

Rolls. 


Average 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance. 


No. of 
Schools. 


No. of 
Pupil* 
on 

Rolls. 


Avorago 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance. 


No. of 
Schools. 




Average 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance. 


Convents, . 


210 


100,678 


52,675 


23 


8,687 


4,446 


233 


109,365 


57,121 


Monasteries, 


3 


2,330 


1,031 


14 


4,178 


2,235 


17 


6,508 


3,266 


Total, 


213 


103,008 


53,706 


37 


12,865 


6,681 


250 


115,873 


60,387 
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^ist 80 Island Schools in connexion on 31st December, 1885. 



County. 


Dis 


Roll N 


. Name of School. 


County. 


Dis 


t. Roll N 


o. Name of School. 


Antrim, . 

Donegal, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 

Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Fermanagh, 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ol&re, 

Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Cork, 

Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 

Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 

Ditto, 
Ditto, . 
Ditto,'. 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Kerry, . 
Ditto, . 

Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 


1 3 
1 

2 

13 

14 

13 

45 

58 

r 

59 

60 

54 

57 


9372 

4739 

5164 

5273 

5466 

5899 

6571 

9794 

10371 

11342 

9990 

11257 

8002 

11833 

7832 

6649 

10316 

12018 

5868 

6463 

12249 

7452 

7453 

7454 
530 

3557 

1275 

4839 

2281 

7335 

3195 

8918 

9337 

7887 

7888 

10721 

10722 

10819 

10820 


Rathlin Island. 
Gola „ 

;; 

Rutland „ 

Inishfree ,, 

Arranmore „ 

Innishkeeraghan 
Island. 

Cruit Island. 
Arranmore (2) Island, 
Inch, f. „ 

Innisrooske 
Drumginahan ) Boa 
J Mand 

Guhh Island. 

Coney Island. 

Scattery „ 

Low ,, 

Long V „ 

Whiddy „ 

Dursey ,, 

Laurence 

Cove, m. ( Bear 
Do. f. r Island. 
Ballinakilla J 
Cape Clear, I 01ea] . 

Do. ?'/ Mand - 
Sherkin Island, m. 

Do. f. 

Reengarogue Island. 
Hare }J 

Haulbowline „ 
Spike ,, 

ilasket Island, 
inights- 
town, m. 

Do. f. j Valeu- 
Iorobeg,m. j- tia 
Do. f. I Island. 
7alentia,ni. 

Do. f. J 


Dublin, . 

Galway, 

Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 

Mayo, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 

Sligo, 

Ditto, . 


30 

26 

34 

26 

12 


6118 

12678 

6813 

11444 

9949 

10252 

12367 

9542 

9948 

10011 

10012 

10013 

10425 

11741 

11788 

11885 

11938 

12188 

12641 

12642 
12790 
12826 
12901 
13030 

13043 

13044 

2307' 

2308 

2309 
7338 
8309 
8547 
9557 

10935 

7987 

8348 

8402 

9116 

12174 

9016 

9847 


Lambay Island. 

Faunmore 
(Innisboffin) „ 
Kilronayne,m.\ 

Ho. f. Ig’g 

Killeany, r b ^ 

Oatquarter, J 
Hmey Island. 

Lettermullen „ 
Innisear „ 

Lettermore ,, 

I) rim, 1 Gorunna 
Tiernee, f Island. 
Inisbmaine Island. 
Mynisli „ 

Tawin „ 

Island Eady „ 
Inishnee 
Inishturbot „ 
Annaghvane „ 
Innisturk „ 

F eenish „ 

Innishbarra „ 
Knock 

Illaneeragh „ 
Innishtrawar „ 
Lettercallen, 
Lettermore „ 

Slievemore 
Dereens ^ 

Dooega 9 

Dooagh « 

Bunnacurry [ — • 
Valley ia 

Bullsmouth J ^ 
Saula J 

Innisbofin Island. 
Innisturk „ 
Lecarew, Clare Island 
[nnishark Island, 
Inislyre „ 

3oney „ 

[nnismurray 



v — List . of Thirty-three Industrial Departments (under the Act) in con 
nexion wrth recognised National Schools on 31st December, 1885 



District No. 



Name and locality of School. 



16 


11752 


45 


7315 


56 


4630 


61 


7651 


60 


6376 


- 


8230 


40 


1985 


35 


6632 


34 


8322 


— 


4515 


- 


12251 


57 


6654 



Middleton, co. Armagh, 
Ennis, 

Mallow, . 

Clonakilty (St. Aloysius), . 

St. Coleman’s, Queenstown, 
St. Nicholas, Cork, 
Booterstown, 

St. Bridget’s, Loughrea, 

Oughterard, 

St. Anne’s, Galway, 

Clifden, co. Galway, 

St. Joseph’s Home, Killarney, 



Religious Order. 



Sisters of St. Louis. 
Sisters of Mercy. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(Protestant). 

Sisters of Mercy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
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V.— List of Thirty-three Industrial Departments (under the Act) in con- 
nexion with recognised National Schools on 31st December, 1885 — con. 



District No. 


Roll No. 


Name and locality of School. 


Religious Ordor. 


54 


11036 


Kerry Home, Tralee, 


(Protestant.) 




9266 


Pembroke Alms, Tralee, 


Sisters of Mercy. 


36 


3220 


St. John’s, Parsonstown, 


Do. 


51 


10684 


St. Vincent’s, Limerick, 


Do. 


28 


8546 


Our Lady of Succour, Newtown Forbes, 


Do. 


25 


10475 


House of Charity, Drogheda, 


French Sisters of Charity 




5387 


Dundalk, co. Louth, 


Sisters of Mercy. 


26 


12255 


St. Columba, Westport, 


Do. 


18 


359 


St. Martha’s, Monaghan, 


Sisters of St. Loui3. 


27 


7238 


St. Monica’s, Roscommon, . 


Sisters of Mercy. 


•12 


5851 


St. Laurence’s, Sligo, 


Do. 


21 


11887 


Beuada Abbey, Tubbercurry,* 


Sisters of Charity. 


43 


9407 


St. Augustine’s, Templemore, 


Sisters of Mercy. 


53 


581 


St. Francis, Cashel, 


Presentation Sisters. 


43 


4068 


St. Louis, Thurles, 


Do. 


46 


9432 


Tipperary, ..... 


Sisters of Mercy. 


6 


10110 


St. Catherine’s, Strabane, . 


Do. 


48 


3228 


Cappoquin, ..... 


Do. 


33 


8682 


Mount Carmel, Moate, 


Do. 


50 


11986 


St. Michael’s, Wexford, 


Do. 


60 


8414 


Passage West, Cork, 


Do. 



* This Industrial School is not under tho Board, but some of tlio children havo attended tho National School No.11887. 



VI. — List of Eighty Evening Schools in connexion on 31st December, 1885. 



Dis- 

trict. 


Roll 

No. 


County. 


School. 


Dis- 

trict. 


Roll 

No. 


County. 


School. 




4 


3196 


Antrim, 


Caddy. 


16 


8702 


Armagh, 


Milford. 


f. 


- 


3592 




Guy’s, 


- 


9640 


Darkley. 


- 


11415 




Fisherstown, m. 


_ 


10490 


. 


St. Patrick’s. 




- 


12137 






_ 


10799 




Lislea (2). 




7 


2 






_ 


12365 


, 


St. Patrick’s, 


m. 


- 


4808 




Tayiorstown, North. 


- 


12663 


,, 


Mullavilly (2). 




8a 


7020 

9063 


» ; 


Minorca Place. 
Mossley. 


19 


6394 


” 


Ballinliss. 


m. 


: 


11426 

11482 

11483 


” 


W hiteabbey. 
Greencastle, m. 

Do. f. 


23 


8089 


Cavan, 


Belturbet, 


m. 


9 


6963 

7262 

7340 


: 


Belfast Model, m. 

Milford Street, f. 


1 


11182 


Donegal, . 


Tamney Robertson. 




- 




St. Peter’s, f. 


8 


10346 


Down, 


Largymore. 




- 


8056 




St. Malachy’s, Convent, 


9 


11637 


„ 


Culcavey. 




- 


9718 






_ 


11729 




St. James’s. 




- 


12479 




St. Joseph’s, f. 

Derrynaseer. 


11 


4811. 




Gilford Mill, 


m. 


11 


7855 




17 


4812 

9641 

1246 




Do. 

Maherally (2). 
Annsborongh. 


f. 

m. 


11 


1747 


Armagh, . 
» 


Aghacommon. 


- 


1486 


„ 


Do. 


f. 


- 


9719 




_ 


3745 


. 


Shrigley. 




- 


9025 




Tullyroan. 


- 


6024 


„ 


Killyleagh. 






2837 


„ 


Maghery. 
Eglish (1). 


_ 


7934 




Kilclief. 




- 


6184 


» • 


_ 


10793 




Drumaness Mills. 




- 


12441 






19 


1608 




Rostrevor, 


m. 


16 


7181 




Crossmorekeady. 


_ 


5876 


>j 


Rathfriland, 


m. 


- 


7647 




Darkley, m. 


_ 


6442 


„ 


Killowen, 


in. 


: 


8166 

8487 


» 


Mullavilly. 

Lougbgall. 




8477 




Newry-street (Rathfri- 
land). 
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YI* — List of Eighty Evening Schools in connexion on 31st December 
1885 — continued. 



Dis- 

trict, 


Roll 

No. 


County. 


School. 


Dis- 

trict 


Roll 
. No. 


County. 


School. 


31 


11228 


Fermanagh, 


Teemore. 


37 


3007 


Dublin, 


St. Michan’s, TO 

SS. Michael and John.’ 
Inchicore Model, m '. 
Ringsend, m< ‘ 


7 


2558 


Londonderry 


Gulladuff. 


38 


744 

6978 


„ 


7a 


11113 




Rocktown. 

Moneymore. 


40 


3917 


- 


6 


11586 


Tyrone, 


Sion Mills. 


36 


8987 


King’s, 


Banagber, mi 


14 

15 i 


3587 

2489 


” 


Beragh. 

Roan. 


25 


12843 


Louth, 


St. Patrick’s (Dundalk).* 


_ 


8017 

10283 


» ; 


Moy. 

Newmills. 


29 


10879 


Meath, 


Rathmolyon, 


60 


11997 


Cork, 




33 


4332 




Moate. 


SS. Peterand Paul’s, m. 








" 


11998 




Do. f. 


50 


3755 


W exford, . 


Aaamstown, m 


49 


12522 


Waterford, . 


Portlaw Convent. 


34 


4515 


Galway, 




30 


752 


Dublin, 






9252 


Killeen. 


Central Model, m. 






■ 1 


: 


5640 

6512 


» 


West Dublin Model, m. 
Josepbian. 


21 


7327 


Mayo, 


Rooskey. 



• This school has a separate roll No. 



VII.— List of Fifty-six Vested Schools to which Grants for Teachers’ 
Residences have been made. 



County. 


School. 


County. | 


Sohool. 


County. 


Sohool. 


Armagh, . 

Cavan, 
Donegal, . i 
Fermanagh 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
L. Derry,. 
Tyrone, 
Clare, 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Cork, 

Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 


Townsend, N. T. 

Hamilton. 

Derrydamph. 

Milford. 

Brookeborougli. 

Tempo. 

Mullinaburtlin. 

Immarue. 

Gorren. 

Dunmoyle. 

Scropul. 

Clounadrum. 

Kilbaha. 

Kiskeam. 

Kingwilliamstown,m. 

Ditto, f. 

Conrea. 

Mallow. 

Clonakilty, m. 


Cork, 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 

Kerry, 

Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Limerick, 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Tipperary, 
W aterford, 
Ditto, . 
Carlow, . 
Dublin, . 
Kilkenny, 
King’s, . 
Ditto, . 


Glenahulla. 

Walters town. 

Chimneyfield. 

Derrycunnihy. 

Portmagee. 

Drumnacurra. 

Glanmore. 

Ballyloghane. 

Monagay. 

Bruree. 

Meanus. 

Garryclogher. 

Faitlilegg. 

Ballinvella. 

Rathanna. 

Ringsend. 

Graine. 

St. Cronan’s. 
Bunn. 


Longford, 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Meath, . 

Ditto, . 
Queen’s, . 
Wexford, 
Wicklow, 
Galway, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Leitrim, . 
Mayo, 
Ditto, . 


Moydow. 

Killashee. 

Cloneen. 

Longford. 

Kilcloon. 
Baconstown. 
Abbeyleix, North. 
Carrickbyrne. 
Lacken. 

Lettergesh, in. 

Ditto, f. 

Clondoyle. 
Gurrane. 

New Inn. 

Leam. 

Treen. 

Drumadorn. 

Knocks. 

Loughanamon. 



VIII. — -List of Names of Fifty-seven Schools in which Special Grants of Salary 
in aid of Industrial Instruction were available, under Rules 52, 53 and 54 
for Year ended 31st December, 1885. 



County. 


Dis- 


Roll No. 


School. 


County. 


Dis-j 

trict. 


RollNo. ] 


School. 


Antrim, 


8 


7059 


Crumlin-road, Con- 
vent. 


Down, . 


19 


9725 i 


Rostrevor. 


Armagh, 


9 


8056 | 


St. Malachy’s „ 


Monaghan, 


24 


5617 


Carrickmacross, In- 


19 


7508 | 


Canal-street. 


Clare, . . i 


45 


7299 


Kilrush, f. 
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yjU, List of Names of Fifty-seven Schools in which Special Grants of 

Salary in aid of Industrial Instruction were available, under Rules 52, 
53, and 54, for Year ended 31st December, 1885 — continued. 



County. 


Dis- 

trict 


Roll No. 


School. 


County. 


Dis- 

trict. 


Roll No. 


School. 


Cork, 


48 


512 


Midleton, Convent. 


Dublin, . 


40 


721 


Blackrock, f. 


55 


2278 


Millstreet. 


. 


- 


1985 


Bo'oterstown. 






10232 










Athy, Convent. 


” 


58 


9161 


Bantry, f. 


Kildare, 


44 


4997 






9523 


Castletown, f. 


Kilkenny, 


47 


806 


Kilkenny ,, 


” 


59 


8430 


Skibbereen, Convent 


- 


9134 


Goresbridge „ 


” 


60 


5940 


Blackrock „ 












_ 


6528 


St. Joseph’s. 


King’s, . 


36 


3220 


Birr, f. 


” 




8414 


Passage West. 





41 


8982 


Clara, f. 




61 


491 










Longford, Convent. 






7651 


Do. (2), f. 


Longford, 


28 


857 


Limerick, 


51 


570 


St. Mary’s. 


Queen’s, 


41 


902 


Coote-street, f. 


_ 


5143 


Pery Square, f. 


jj 


- 


1956 


Maryboro’, f. 


” 




6936 




_ 


7183 


Mountmellick, f. 


„ 


- 


9296 


Adare, f. 




44 


6497 


Stradbally, Convent. 






10684 


Mount St. Vincent. 


Wexford, 


49 


967 


New Ross (1), f. 


” 




11197 




- 


9047 


New Ross, (2), f. 




52 


6032 


St. Catherine’s. 


„ . . 


50 


4949 


Wexford, infant. 


;; • • 




6569 


St. Anne’s. 


Wicklow, 


40 


10162 


St. Michael’s, f. 


Tipperary, 


36 


2133 

7392 


Airbill, f. 

Nenagh, f. 


Galway, 


34 


8795 


Oranmore, f 




46 


9432 


Tipperary, Convent. 


35 


6632 


St. Vincent’s. 


” 


53 


11668 


Carrick-on-Suir, „ 




- 


6839 


Ballinasloe, f. 


” 




„ . 


42 


8195 


Gort, Convent. 


Carlow, . 


44 


656 


Carlow Convent. 






7713 


Swineford. 




682 


Tullow „ 


Mayo, . 


21 


Dublin, . 


37 


6742 


Warrenmount. 


Roscommon . 


27 


10088 


Abbeycartrou. 


38 


729 


Loretto. 


,, • • 


35 


, 7722 


St. Peter’s. f. 




" 


9743 


Roundtown, f. 






! 





| Appendix I. 

T 
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APPENDIX I. 



Agricultubal Schools in connexion on 31st December, 1885. 



I. — Agricultural Schools under the exclusive Management of Board. 



No. 


County. 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


Post Town. 


Aroa of 
Farm. 


.3& 

ft 


1 


Dublin, 


- 


Albert Training Institu- 
tion, . 


Grlasnevin, 


A. R. 1>. 

178 3 24 


80 




Cork, 

Fermanagh, 


6736 


Munster (Cork), . 


Cork, .... 


126 3 17 


60 


3 


9071 


EnniskillenSclioolGarden* 


Enniskillen, . ... 


3 2 10 


13 



* Specially inspected for Agricultural Results by Agricultural Superintendent. 



II. — Ageicultural Schools under Local Management. 



No. 


County. 


Roll 

No. 


Sohool. 


Post Town. 


Area of 
Farm. 


Dist 

No. 


Dato on which 
last Literary 
Results 
Period ended. 














R. 


p. 






i 


Armagh, 


4960 


Poyntzpass, 


Poyntzpass, 


2 


0 


10 


16 


30. 11. 84 




Ditto, 


4271 


1'aniokey, 


Ditto, 


V 


0 


0 


16 


30 . 4 . 85 




Ditto, 


4325 


Drumbanagher, 


Ditto, 


1 


0 


0 


16 


31. 3.85 


4 


Ditto, 


384 


Blackwatertown 


Moy, .... 


3 


2 


2 


15 


31. 3.85 


5 


Cavan, . 


6997 


Monragh, 


Blacklion, 


14 


0 


0 


13 


30. 4.85 




Ditto, 


7142 


Doocavrick, 


Cootehill, 


1 


3 


0 


24 


31. 1.85 


7 


Donegal, 


5363 


Balleighan, . 


Manorcunningham, Stra- 






















30 


2 


0 


1 


30. 4.85 


8 


Ditto. 


5000 


Carradoan, 


Rathmullen, Letterkenny, 


6 


2 


0 


1 


31 . 3 . 85 


9 


Ditto, 


1735 


Kiliybegs, 


Kiliybegs, 


3 


2 20 


5 


31 . 3 . 85 




Ditto, 


9660 


Barnesmore, 


Donegal, . . 1 


4 


0 


0 


5 


31. 3.85 




Ditto, 


6064 


Glencoagh, 




23 


1 


22 


5 


30. 4.85 


12 


Ditto, 


4705 


Dunlewey, 


Derrybeg, 


13 


0 


0 


1 


30. 4.85 


13 


Fermanagh, . 


3861 


Carrick, . 




28 


0 


0 


13 


30. 4.85 




Londonderry, 


4146 


Gortagilly, 


Moneymore, . 


3 


0 


0 


7 a 


30. 4.85 


15 


Ditto, 


8355 


Park, 


Park, .... 


9 


3 


1 


7 


31. 3.85 


16 


Monaghan, . 


6821 


Cormeen, 


Monaghan, 


11 


0 22 


18 


31. 3.85 


17 


Tyrone, 


436 


Auglinahoo, 


Killin, Castlederg, . 


25 


0 


0 


. 6 


31 . 3 . 85 




Ditto, 


10178 


.Benburb, . 




J 


2 


19 


15 


31. 3.85 


19 


Ditto, 


9286 


Parkanaur, 




2 


0 30 


15 


31. 3.85 


20 


Ditto, 


10283 


Newmills, 






1 


36 


15 


31 . 3 . 85 




Ditto, 


8408 


Clare, 


Castlederg, 


28 


3 


0 


6 


31 . 3 . 85 


22 


Ditto, 


3926 


Legcloughfin, . 


Cranagh, 


19 


3 20 


7 


31. 1.85 


23 


Clare, . 


448 


Parteen, . 




2 


l 


7 


51 


30. 11.84 


24 


Ditto, 


10886 


1'ubber, . 




10 


3 38 


42 


31 . 10 . 84 


25 


Ditto, 


3373 


Sallybank, 


Broadford, Limerick, 


16 


0 


0 


51 


28. 2.85 




Ditto; 


8241 


Scropul, . 


Mullough.M iltown-Malbay, 


2 


0 


0 


45 


28. 2.85 




Ditto, 


3399 


Knocknageeha, 


Cahir, Scarriff, 


14 


1 


36 


42 


31. 1.85 


28 


Cork, . 


5700 


Clonkeen, 




8 


0 


0 


59 


31 . 7 . 85 




Ditto, 


10703 


St. Edmund’s, . 


Dunmamvay, . 


6 


0 


0 


59 


30. 9.85 


30 


Kerry, . 


7813 


Dirreendarragh, 


Kenmare, 


4 


0 


0 


57 


31 . 10 . 85 




Ditto, 


6091 


Lansdowne, 




7 


0 


0 


58 


30 . 11 . 85 


32 


Ditto, 


8251 


Sneem, . 




6 


0 


0 


57 


31 . 10 . 85 


33 


Ditto, 


8349 


Ballinskelligs, . 


Caherciveen, . 


11 


0 


0 


57 


30. 9.85 




Ditto, 


11748 


Uianmore, 


Kenmare, 


5 


2 


0 


58 


31. 3.85 


35 


Limerick, 


4467 


Killacolla, 


Bruree, .... 


10 


0 


0 


52 


31. 1.85 
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County. 



Waterford, 
Ditto, 
Carlow, 
Kilkenny, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Meath, 
Westmeath, 
Galway, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Leitrim, 
Mayo, . 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Roscommon, 
Ditto, 
Sligo, . 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 



5233 ' 
6720 
5803 
4881 
6183 
6919 
6189 
5251 
6592 
931 
4216 
8264 
8965 
10488 
5850 
4692 
1412 
1058 
5120 
5238 
6942 

11920 

10218 

7292 

9669 

4106 

10473 

2536 

3138 



School. 



Grange, . 
Carriglea, 
Garrykill, 
Ballyglass, 
Whitechurch, 
Clonmore, 
Piltown, . ■ 
Woodstock, 
Woodpole, 
Ballinvally, 
Castlehacket, 
Esker, No. 2, 
Williamstown, 
Killasolan, 
Kilmore, . 
Carragorra, 
Doocastle, 
Brusna, . 
Leliinch, . 
Lisaniska, 
Carrowmore 
Palmer, 
Callow, . 
North Yard, 
Ballymurray, 
Doonflin, . 
Kilrusheiter, 
Calry, 
Clonlough, 
Ballacutranta, 



I 



Area of 
Farm. 



Ardmore, Youghal, . 
Dungarvan, 

Bagnalstown, . 

Piltown, 

Carrick-on-Suir, 

Piltown, 

Ditto, 

Innistiogue, 

Kells, . 

Delvin, . 

Castlehacket, Tuam, 
Banagher, 

Williamstown, Castlerea, 
Caltra, Ballinasloe, . 
Drumkeeran, . 

Knockmore, Foxford, 
Bunninadden, Ballymote, 
Ballagliadireen, 
Hollymount, Mayo, 
Knockmore, Foxford. 

Rathlacken, Ballina, 
Foxford, 

Strokestown, . 
Ballymurray, Roscommon. 
Skreen, Sligo, . 

Rathurlisk, Dromore W est, 
Burn, Sligo, . 

Boyle, . 

Dromard, Ballisodare, 



A. R. p. 
2 0 0 
3 2 0 
11 2 10 
3 3 24 
8 0 15 
3 1 0 
8 1 20 

8 2 35 
15 0 0 

6 2 0 
19 0 0 
8 2 20 

9 0 0 

3 1 0 

4 0 0 
9 0 0 
1 2 19 
4 1 0 
8 0 0 
1 3 0 



[Date on which 
last Literary 
■ Rosults 
Period ended. 



13 

1 

4 0 0 

11 0 0 



85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
. 85 
. 85 
, 85 

3 . 85 

2. 85 

3. 85 

4. 85 

3. 85 

2 . 85 

1 . 85 

4 . 85 

3 . 85 

4. 85 

3. 85 

2. 85 



III.— School Gardens under Local Management in connexion with 
Board. 



Armagh, 
Donegal, 
Ditto, 
Tyrone, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Cork, . 

Ditto, 
Tipperary, 
Carlow, 
Dublin, 
Kilkenny, 
King's, . 
Mayo, . 
Ditto, 

Roscommon, 
Sligo, . 

Ditto, 

Limerick, 

Monaghan, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 





Dist No. 


Roll No. 


School. 




16 


9271 


Lisdrumclior, . 




1 


5230 


Convoy, . 




5 


4608 


Bruckless, 

Castlederg (Edwards) 




6 


8438 




6 


9035 


Drumbeg, 




6 


9868 


Loughash, 

Aughadarragh, 




15 


4719 




16 


10035 


Killyman, 




53 


1867 


Castle] yons, . . 




58 


5567 


Adrigole, 




43 


3328 


Mardyke, 




47 


11347 


Kilgreany, 




30 


4460 


Portrane, 
Inistioge (2), . 




49 


11492 




41 


8868 


Ballycowran, . 




26 


5937 


Prizon, , 




32 


6945 


Bekan, . 




21 


4100 


Loughglynn, . 




20 


3337 


Tubbervunane, 




21 


9701 


Ratlimullan, . 




52 


7222 


Banogue, 




23 


10934 


Roran, . 
Barrettitoppy, . 




18 


7308 




18 


10574 


Ballibay, 



Markethill. 

Convoy, Raphoe. 
Dunkineely. 
Castlederg. 
Strahane. 

Gortin. 

Augher. 

Moy. 

Fermoy. 

Bantry. 

Thurles. 

Bagnalstown 

Donabate. 

Thomastown. 

Tullamore. 

Balia. 

Ballyhaunis. 

Castlerea. 

Skreen. 

Ballymote. 

Croom. 

Drimmully, Clones. 
Scotstown. 
j Ballibay. 

T 2 
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APPENDIX K. 



r.— L ist of Building Applications aided during the year 1885, with Tabulation 
showing the Progress towards Erection of the School-houses, from date of 
reference to Board of Works for Report on Site as described in Lease 
Queries till transmission of Plans to Applicant. 



County and 
Name. 


Date of 
Referenoo to 
Board of 
Works. 


Date of 
Receipt of 
Roport and 
Estimate from 
Board of 
Works. 


Amount of 
Grant. 


Dato of 
Receipt of 
Lease 
exoouted. 


Dato of Advice 
of Grant to 
Board of 
Works. 


Dato of 
Transmission 
of Plans by 
Board of 
Works to 
Applicant. 


Antrim : 
Knockaholett, . 


24.10.84 


10. 12. 84 


£ S. d. 

229 13 4 


5 . 8 . 85 


2. 9.85 




Mabel-st. and i. 


9. 6.84 


8. 5.85 


788 0 0 


6 . 8 . 85 


7. 8.85 


Manager’s 


Kilbride, . 


22. 8.85 


17. 9.85 


269 13 4 


23. 2.86 


24. 2.86 


plans adopted. 
20. 3.86 


Armagh : 
Cregganduff, 


17. 7.85 


16.10. 85 


188 0 0 


Lease not 


executed. 




Cavan : 














Wateraghy, m. 


13. 4.85 


15 . 5. 85 


272 3 4 


12. 10.85 


15.10.85 




and f. 














Rassan, 


9 . 5 . 85 


17. 6.85 


257 . 3 4 


16. 7.85 


17. 7.85 




Calffield, . 


. .13 . 3.85 


10. 4.85 


260 16 0 


12 . 10. 85 


15. 10. 85 




Ardkill, . 


3.10.85 


3 . 11. 85 


250 4 0 


6. 2.86 


24. 2.86 




Drumkerl, . 


24. 8.85 


31. 10. 85 


256 0 0 


31. 3.86 


1. 4.86 j 


17. 4.86 


Down : 










| 




Katesbridge, 


14. 4.85 


16.10.85 


190 6 8 


17 . 12 . 85 


18.12.85 


4. 1.86 


Londonderry: 














Termoncanice.m. 


6. 7.85 


27. 10. 85 


390 13 4 


7. 12.85 




4. 1.86 


and f. 












Glenvale, . 


22. 6.85 


29. 8.85 


271 8 4 


2. 11 .85 


4.11.85 


24.11.85 


Monaghan: 














Drummuck,m.&f. 


9. 2.85 


10. 3.85 


348 4 0 


19. 6.85 


20. 6.85 


8 . 7 . 85 


Tyrone : 
Union-place, m. 


18. 9.84 


27.10.84 


562 6 8 


10. 3.85 


11. 3.85 


27. 5.85 


Aughentaine, 


10. 6.85 


10. 6.85 


215 0 8 


15 . 10. 85 






Donamore,m. &f. 


22. 8.85 


2. 10. 85 


376 4 8 


30.11.85 


3 . 12 . 85 


4. 1.86 


Clare : 














Doonaha, . 


17. 1.85 


21. 2.85 


216 2 0 


12. 5.85 






Corkscrew Hall, . 


2.12. 84 


18. 3.85 


182 11 10 








Corofin, m. andf. 


13. 4.85 


4. 5.85 


494 15 7 


14. 9.85 


15 . 9. 85 


10.10.85 


Cork: 














Baltimore, m. & f. 


23 . 12 . 84 


7. 2.85 


392 6 11 


5. 5.85 






Carrigaline, m. 


2. 2.85 


19. 2.85 


580 3 10 




ncelled. 




and f. 












Newcestown, m. 


2. 2.85 


19. 2.85 


575 1 4 


20. 7.85 


21. 7.85 


Manager’s 


Raharoon, 


9. 4.85 


28. 5.85 








plans adopted. 


Inchigeela, f. 


11. 7.85 


18.8. 85 


325 14 6 


2.11.85 






Derrincorrin, 


3 . 7.85 


11. 9.85 


181 11 4 


9.11.85 






Lehanemore, m. 


8 . 6.85 


11. 9.85 


381 16 8 




24.11.85 


11.12.85 


andf. 










Kilcredan, m. & f . 


3. 7.85 


23. 9.85 


407 12 8 








Knockanebane, . 


22. 6.85 


21. 9.85 


191 8 8 


12.11.85 


14.11.85 


1.12.85 


Kerry: 














Killorglin.m. &f. 


29. 8.84 


14.10.84 


937 12 8 


4.6.85 


5. 6.85 


17. 7.85 
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1885.] °i National Education in Ireland. 

I— List of Building Applications aided during the year 1885, with Tabulation, 
showing the Progress towards Erection of the School-houses, from date of 
reference to Board of Works for Report on Site as described in Lease 
Queries till transmission of Plans to Applicant — continued. 



COUNTV AND 

Name. 


Date of 
Reference to 
Board of 
Works. 


Date of 
Receipt of 
Report and 
Estimate from 
Board of 
Works. 


Amount of 
Grant. 


Date of 
Receipt of 
Lease 
executed. 


Date of Advice 
of Grant to 
Board of 
Works. 


Date of 
Transmission 
of Plans by 
Board of 
Works to 
Applicant. 


Kerry — continued. 


12. 8.84 


18.11. 84 


£ s. d. 
395 10 8 


20. 7.85 


22. 7.85 


5 . 8 . 85 




6 . 3 . 85 


10. 4.85 


388 15 1 


2 . 9.85 


3. 9.85 


26. 9.85 


Ballyconry,m.&f. 


4. 12. 84 


1. 4.85 


419 6 0 


22 . 8.85 


29. 8.85 


26. 9.85 


7. 9.85 


10.11. 85 


579 7 1 


Lease not 


executed. 


— 




12.10.85 


12.11 .85 


524 2 0 


18. 3.86 


19 . 3 . 86 


Special plans 


Killamey Convt., 


20. 5.85 


16.12.85 


1,627 6 0 


8. 3 86 


S. 3.86 


being prepared 
15. 3.86 


Limerick : 
















11.11.85 


18. 3.85 


401 19 4 


30 . 11 . 85 


1.12.85 


31 . 12 . 85 


Drumcolloglier, 


3. 5.83 


11. 7 83 


500 3 8 


29. 9.85 






m. and f. 


23. 5.85 


29. 7.85 


870 4 8 


5.11.85 


■5.11. 85 


Manager’s 




24. 9.85 


10.11.85 


890 2 6 


24.12.85 


[ 30.12 .85 


plans adopted. 
20. 3.86 


St. Mary’s, m. i. 


29. 5.85 


16 . 12 . 85 


477 10 8 


Lease not 1 


I executed. 


— 


Convent. 
Tipperary : 
















14. 2.85 


20. 4.85 


250 16 1 


29 . 5 . 85 | 


1 . 6 . 85 


5. 8.85 


FetbardMonasty. 


17. 8.85 


31.10.85 


487 5 4 


16.12.85 1 


30 . 1 . 86 1 




Waterford : 
















9. 8.84 


11. 9.84 


222 18 0 


23 . 4 . 85 


25. 4 85 


19. 5 85 




4 . 5 . 85 


29. 5.85 


324 0 0 


27. 6.85 


29. 6.85 


30. 7.85 


StradballyConvt. : 


12. 9.85 


10.11 .85 


415 10 0 


Lease not 


executed. 


_ 


1 

Dublin : 














St. Kevin’s, f. & i. 


24. 6.85 


1 . 7 . 85 


1,210 0 0 


23. 7.85 


23 . 7.85 


31. 7.85 


Kildare : 
















12. 9.85 


12 . 10 . 85 


199 2 8 


16.11.85 


16.11.85 


li.12'85 


Timalioe, . 


10. 8.85 


12. 10. 85 


209 11 9 


12.12.85 






Kilkenny : 














Castlegannon, . 


8 . 12 . 82 


14. 2.83 


195 9 4 


15. 1.86 


16. 1.86 


4. 2.86 


Kilmacoliver, m. 


13. 6.85 


29. 8.85 


386 10 1 


31. 3.86 




15 . 4.86 


and f. 
King’s: 
















12. 1.85 


27. 2.85 


203 3 11 


16. 7.85 


17. 7.85 


31. 7.85 




6. 5.85 


17. 6.85 


213 15 7 


12.10. 85 


14.10.85 




Leamore, . 


9. 5.85 


12. 9.85 


274 3 8 


30. 10.85 






Longford : 
















9. 4.85 


4. 5.85 


258 3 4 


11 . 11 . 85 


12.11.85 


27.11. 85 


St. Joseph’s Convt. 


19. 2.85 


30. 6.85 


1,063 4 0 


6. 3.86 


6 . 3.86 


Manager’s 
plans adopted 


Meath : 














Uttyneal, . 


28 . 1 . 85 


25 . 2 . 85 


258 14 0 


11 . 11 . 85 


12. 11 .85 


27 . 11 . 85 


Queen’s : 














Straboe, 


9 . 5 . 85 


17. 6.85 


191 19 1 


28. 7.85 


28 . 7 . 85 


19. 9.85 


Ballyroan, . 


20 . 7.85 


12. 9.85 


206 18 0 


14. 4.86 


15. 4.86 


5. 5.86 
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T. — List of Building Applications aided during the year 1885, with Tabulation 
showing the Progress towards Erection of the School-houses, from date of 
reference to Board of Works for Report on Site as described in Lease 
Queries till transmission of Plans to Applicant — continued. 



Date of Receipt of 

County and Reference to Report and Amount of 

Name. Board of Estimate from Grant. 

Works. Board of 



Date of 

Date of Advice Transmission 
of Grant to of Plans by 
Board of Board ol 

Works. Works to 

Applicant. 
















1885 .] 
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TT Tist of Vested Schools to which Grants for Improvements were made curing 
1L 1886 with Tabulation, showing the Progress made in Executing the Works 
from time of referring case to Board of Works for Estimate, till Plans, &c. 




■were transmitted to Manager, 



Transmis- 
sion of 
Plana and 
Specifi- 
cations to 
Managers 
by Board of 
Works. 



Date of 
Receipt of 
Report and 
Estimate 
from Board 
of Works. 



Date of 
Advice of 
Grant to 
Board of 
Works. 



Dato of 
Reference 
to Board of 
Works. 



Amount of 
Grant. 



School. 



County. 



Tory Island, 
O’Callaghan’s Mills, ra. 
Letterfinish, 

Tullyallen, . . . j 

Ramoan, . m. and f. 
Legamaghery, . 
Brierhill, 

Ballyfarnagli, 

Ardagb, 

Dromanariglo, m. & f. 
Ture, .... 
Dunmoyle, . 

Turmoyra, . 

Dunavau, . m. and f. 
Clogagh, . m. and f. 
Sallybank, . 

Firies, . . m. 

Cachergal, . m. and f. 

Tulla, . m. 

Bodyke, . m. and f. 

Drumclamph, m. and f. 
Roscrea, . . m- 

Milltown, . . m. 

Cloghan, 

Glin, . m. f. and i. 
Derrynaveigh, 
Glenogue, . 

Cloonacoole, m. and f. 
Liselton, . . f. 

Cappabane, . 

Berrings, 

Kilkerrin, 

Lakyle, 

Drumnacurra, 
Timoleague, m. 
Tonagha, . 

Immarue, . 

Crosson, 

Kilkee, 

4 Lemlara, . n 

Cranny, 



Clare, 

Kerry, 

Tyrone, 

Antrim, 

Tyrone, 

Galway, 

Mayo, 

Cork, 



10098 

2882 

12148-9 

12364 

12310 

1616 

12598 

10361-2 



Donegal, 

Tyrone, 

Armagh, 

Down, 

Cork, 

Clare, 

Kerry, 

Cork, 

Clare, 



12089 



3373 

2417 

12383-4 

12784 

11990-1 



11670, 12517 
1594 



Tyrone, . 

Tipperary, 

Lon’derry, 

King’s, 

Limerick, 

Clare, 

Cork, 

Sligo, 

Kerry, 

Clare, 

Cork, 

Galway, 



6317 

9448 

4802-3 

10536 



m. and f. 



Kerry, . | 
Cork, 

Tipperary, 
Fermanagh 
Tyrone, . 
Clare, 

Cork, 

Tyrone, . 
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II. — List of Vested Schools to which Grants for Improvements were made during 
1885, with Tabulation, showing the Progress made in executing the "Works 
from time of referring case to Board of W orks for Estimate, till Plans, &c, 
were transmitted to Manager — continued. 



County. 


Dis- 


Roll No. 


School. 


Date of 
Reforonoe 
to Board of 
Works. 


Date of 
Reoeipt of 
Report and 
Estimate 
from Board 
of Works. 


Amount of 
Grant. 


Date of 
Advice of 
Grant to 
Board of 
Works. 


Dato of 
Transmis. 
sion of 
Plans and 
Speoifi. 
cations to 
Managers 
by Board Ol 
Works. 


King’s, 


36 


5972 


Cloghan, 


f. 


30 . 5 . 85 


8. 7.85 


£ 

131 


a. 

0 


d. 

0 


30. 10.85 


No plans 


Down, 


10 


9997-8 


Donaghadee, m. and f. 


2. 9.85 


16. 10. 85 


9 


0 


0 


7 . 11 . 85 


16.11.85 


Kerry, 


57 


5193 


Glounaguillagh, . 




26. 9.85 


29.10. 85 


2 


0 


0 


11.11.85 


10.12.85 


Armagh, . 


19 


6394 


Ballinliss, . 




23.12.84 


19. 1.85 


4 


13 


4 


28 2.85 


12. 8.85 


Dublin, . 


38 


8294 


Ballycorus, . 




2. 5.85 


13.10.85 


3 


0 


0 


13. 12.85 


10.12.85 


Kerry, 


58 


5480 


Lehud, 




8. 6.85 


15.10.85 


30 


6 


11 


13.11.85 


10.12.85 


Do. 


39 


1797 


Listowel, 




27. 1.85 


18. 3.85 


14 


13 


4 


19.11.85 


21. 1.86 


Fermanagh 


13 


9913 


Tempo, 




11.11.85 


23.11.85 


2 


0 


0 


27.11.85 


10.12.85 


Galway, . 


34 


1865 


Freeport, 




4.11.85 


21. 11. 85 


48 


15 


0 


27.11. 85 


L8 . 12 .85 


Cork, 


55 


3269-8665 


Lyre, . . m. and f. 


13.11.85 


2. 12. 85 


18 


13 


4 


11.12.85 


11. 1 .86 


Fermanagh 


13 


12060 


Coolaness, . . 




4. 9.85 


19.11.85 


10 


13 


4 


22.12. 85 


11. 1.86 


Leitrim, . 


31 


11152 


Adoon, 




13.10.85 


30. 11. 85 


80 


0 


0 


19. 12.85 


28. 1.86 


Kerry, 


57 


11748 


Glanmore, . 




12 . 11 . 85 


11.12. 85 


6 


0 


0 


19.12.85 


21. 1.86 


Fermanagh 


14 


11194 


Aghavoory, . 




20.11. 85 


15.12.85 


18 


0 


0 


11. 1.86 


28. 1.86 
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APPENDIX L. 



X/IST of Teachers to whom Carlisle and Blake Premiums were 
awarded for the year 1885. 














Amount 


— 


Teacher. 


School. 




District. 


of 

Gratuity. 


Head-Inspector J 

Patterson’s Group, 1 




Clogheen, 


f. 


53 


£ 

7 


Miss Margaret Smyth, 
Miss Kate Fitzsimon, 


Carrigeen, 
Hospital, . 


f. 

f. 


49 

46 


6 

4 


f 


Mr. Robert Browne, 


St. James’s 




8 


7 


„ M'Callum’s „ j 


Mr. William Erskine, 


Grosvenor-road, 




9 


6 


Mr. Wesley Forbes, 


Tullycarnett, . 




10 




r 


Mr. Thomas Jackson, 


Macosquin, 




3 


7 


„ Mollov’s „ 


Mr. Thomas Collins, 


Loy, 


m. 


7a 




Miss Matilda Wybrants, 


Derry, 


f. 






r 


Mr. John Trousdell, 


Kilrush, . 


m. 


45 


7 


„ Seymour’s „ 


Miss Maria Faney, . 


Killaville, 


f. 


21 


6 


L 


Mr. Michael Rowney, 


Ballysadare, 


m. 


12 


4 




Miss Margaret M. Smith, 


Summerhill, 

Ballyhooly, 




60 


7 


„ MacSheehy’s „ -| 


Miss Kate Tuohill, . 


f. 


56 


6 


Mr. John Cashell, . 


Derinagree, . 


m. 


oo 


4 




Mrs. Charlotte Duncan 


Loughcrew, 




29 


7 


,, FitzGerald’s „ -{ 


Mrs. Margaret Dufiy, 


Nobher, . 


f. 


24 


6 


i 


Mr. Joseph Bell, 


Windsor Hill, . 


m. 


19 


4 
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AppendixM. 



APPENDIX M. 



Questions proposed at Examinations of Teachers and Monitors 
July, 1885. 

I MAXES. 

METHODS OF TEACHING.— 60 marts. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. In what ways has the problem of perpetual employment been solved 
in our National schools 1 Describe two simple methods fully, and explain 
under what circumstances one is to be preferred to the other. 

12 marks. 

2. What are the advantages, generally, of systematic preparation of 

notes of lessons by teachers 1 Write notes of a first lesson on vulgar 
fractions. _ 12 marks. 

3. Explain clearly, and illustrate by an example, the difference between 

the analytic and synthetic methods of teaching. In what important 
respect is the former the more advantageous ? 12 marks. 

4. When religious instruction follows secular in a school, what pre- 

liminary arrangements must be made by the teacher before commencinv 
the religious instruction 1 State clearly the cases in which the Religious 
Instruction Certificate Book is to be used. 12 marks. 

5. What is the phonic method of teaching reading ? State the diffi- 

culties which it was intended to remove, and what are the objections to 
its introduction. 12 marks. 

6. What is the object of “ Competitive Work ” in teaching arithmetic? 

How may it be carried on ? 6 marks. 

7. What hints relating to order and discipline, should be given to 

monitors when training them for their duties. 6 marks. 

8. Show that orthography may be learned more easily and effectually 

without spelling-books than by their sole use. 6 marks. 

9. Name two evils arising from the excessive use of slates in writing 

and arithmetic ? 6 marks. 

10. What is the double task a teacher has to perform when question- 

ing on the subject matter of a lesson ? What suggestions are given in 
the Hand Book in reference to this matter ? 6 marks. 



Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

A Papers. 



GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS. — 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only f/ue of these questions, of which the parsing exercise must be 
one, are to be attempted. 

1 . Lady. — I had not thought to have unlocked my lips 

In this unhallowed air, but that this juggler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, 

Obtruding false rules pranked in Reason’s garb. 

I hate when Vice can bolt her arguments, 

And Virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 

Impostor ! do not charge most innocent Nature, 

As if she would her children should be riotous 
With her abundance. 
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Male 

Teachers. 

A Papers. 



1885.] 

(a.) Parse the words in italics. , 

(b ) Write notes on “ to have unlocked ,” and on “ mine. -.0 marks. Exami- 
2 (a.) Make a list of ten words of Latin origin taken from the fore- nation 

going passage ; giving, in each case the Latin root and its 

meaning. . , n ' r " , " 

It ) Give the derivation of the following words, tracing the present 
■' ' meaning from the root -.—Amethyst, Bedlam, Hermit, Rubric, 

Parasite, Alligator, Hammercloth. 10 marks. 

3. Trace the growth of the English language from the Norman 
Conquest to the present day; giving approximately the date of each 
period, and naming one or two typical authors m each. 10 marks. 

1 4. Give a particular analysis of the following passage ; explaining the 
details, as you would to a class : — 

But oh, the heavy change, now thou art gone, 

Now thou art gone, and never must return ! 

Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods, and desert caves 
With wild thyme, and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 

And all their echoes mourn. 

The willows, and the hazel copses green, 

Shall now no more be seen, 

Panning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 10 marks. 

5. Correct or defend the following sentences, giving your reasons fully 
in each case. 

(a.) And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

(b.) Sparta hath many a worthier son than he. 

Every thought and feeling are opposed to it. 

(d.) Sailing up the river, the whole town may be seen. 

(e.) Adam the goodliest man of men since born, 

The fairest of her daughters Eve. _ . 10 mar “:, 

6. What restriction is observed by good writers in the use ot the 

inflected possessive of nouns 1 , " S™ 

7 Give a definition of clearness of style ; and quote two of the rules 

given for securing it. , . „ b . 

6 8. The conjunction “or” has a twofold use and signification. Explain 

and give an example of each. . , „ f ma , 

9. Account for the common expression “ I am mistaken, b marks. 

10. Explain what is meant by ‘'■poetic license" ; giving examples.^ 



GEOGRAPHY.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for the papers. 

N.B. Only five questions to be attempted. 

1 la ) What are the different ways of determining latitude? 

(b) Putting “1” for latitude, “z” for sun’s zenith distance, and 

“d” for the sun’s declination; give the various formula) 
which will determine “1,” when “z” and “d” are given. 
Explain the different oases. 

(c) The latitude of a place is 50° north, what is the meridian 

altitude of the sun on- 21st June? 12 marks. 

2. State generally what are the causes, and what are the effects ot 
ocean currents. Illustrate your answer by reference to the south 
connecting,” and “ Agulhas ” currents. 1“ mark.. 
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Ap pendi x M 3 D raw an outline map of the portion of North America south of 

Exami- the parallel of 40° north latitude. Indicate the boundaries of the 
nation different countries, and mark the principal mountains, rivers, towns 
t>u es ion s. an q i s i anc j g near the coast. 12 marks. * 

Male 4. Trace the most important submarine mountain chains ; giving the 
T eacher s, names of the principal summits. 12 marks. 

A Papers State what you know (a) of the mineral resources, ( b ) of the climate, 

(c) of the chief towns of New Zealand. 12 marks. 

6. How many species of plants were known to Humboldt 1 Of these 

how many were of the class cryptogamia ? 6 marks. 

7. Give the ancient names of Hungary, Jutland, Sea of Azov, 

Negropont, JEtiver Don. 6 marks. 

8. Name the principal exports of Mexico, Oaraccas, Algiers, Brazil 

and Norway. 6 marks. 

9. Give the substance of Hind’s observations regarding Asteroids. 

6 marks. 

10. State the principal characteristics of the American-Indian race. 

6 marks. 



AEITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only jive questions to be attempted. 

1. Prove the following rule for finding the amount at compound 

interest of a given sum for a given number of years at a given rate per 
cent, per annum : — Divide the amount of £100 for one year at the given 
rate by 100 ; raise the quotient to the power denoted by the number of 
years ; and multiply the result by the principal. 20 marks. 

2. The true discount on a sum due 1 J years hence is of the simple 
interest, and the discount and interest together amount to £12 15s. 9 d.\ 
find the sum and the rate per cent, at which the interest is calculated. 

20 marks. 

3. In a company paying 10 per cent, on all its capital, a person buys 

a £100 share at 92 premium, and afterwards he takes up a new share 
allotted to him at par and finds he makes 6 per cent, on his money; what 
was the amount of the new share 1 20 marks. 

4. At a siege it was found that a certain length of a trench could be 
dug by the soldiers and navvies in 4 days, but that when only half the 
navvies were present, it required 7 days to dig the same length of 
trench ; what proportion of the work was done by the soldiers ? 

20 marks. 

5. (a.) Multiply together the undenary numbers 58t3 and t97. (Note t 
is the symbol for 10.) 

(b.) Express 34*625 in the duodecimal scale. 20 marks. 

6.. The joint stock of three merchants amounts to £2,128 ; A’s stock 
continues in trade 5 months, B’s 8 months, and O’s 12 months; A’s 
share of the gain is £114, B’s £133 4s., and C’s £165 ; what was the 
stock of each 1 10 marks. 

7 . What is meant by the par of exchange between two countries ? 
When is the exchange said to be against a country 1 Explain briefly 
why the course of exchange between two countries vaiies. 10 marks. 

8. Express log 10 10125 in terms of log 10 2 and log 10 3. 10 marks. 
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9. Prove that the product of any two consecutive even numbers must Ap pmd xM 

contain 8 as a factor. 10 marks. Eiimi- 

10. A railway company charges first class passengers half as much cation 
again as second class passengers, and persons who travel by express half 

as much again as first class passengers in ordinary trains. The second Male 
class fare for 84 miles is 10s. 6 d. What will be the fare by express for Teachers. 
256 miles 1 10 marks. A p apers- 



GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION— 100 Marks. 

Two hours and a half are allowed for this paper. 

13.11.— Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. (a) Show that if an angle of a triangle he bisected by a straight line 

which likewise cuts the base, the rectangle contained by the sides of the 
triangle is equal to the rectangle contained by the segments of the base 
together with the square of the straight line bisecting the angle ; (b) 
find the length of the bisector when the sides are 25 and 16, and the 
base 24-6. . . 20 marks. 

2. (a) Bisect a given rectangle by two straight lines parallel to two of 

its adjacent sides and equally distant from them ; (b) and apply this to 
solve the following problem : — A rectangular garden, 100 feet long and 
80 feet broad, is surrounded internally by a border of uniform breadth ; 
this border is just half the garden ; find its breadth. 20 marks. 

3. The squares of two straight lines drawn from any point in a 

diameter of a circle, or in its continuation, to the extremities of a chord 
parallel to it, are together equal to the squares of the segments between 
the point and the extremities of the diameter. _ 20 marks. 

4. Give the reason of the ordinary rule for finding the area of a 
triangle when the three sides are given, (viz. : — “ From half the sum of 
the three sides, &c. &c.”) Do not make use of Trigonometrical formula;. 

20 marks. 

5. Given the base of a triangle , the vertical angle , and the radius of 

the inscribed circle; construct the triangle. 20 marks. 

6. The parallelograms about the diagonal of any parallelogram are 

similar to the whole and to one another. _ 10 marks. 

7. Given base , vertical angle , and difference of the sides of a triangle j 

construct the triangle. 10 marks. 

8. The squares of the straight lines drawn from any point to two 

opposite angles of a rectangle are together equal to the squares of those 
drawn to the other angles. 10 marks. 

9. Find the locus of the middle point of a straight line of given length 

which subtends a right angle given in position. . 10 marks. 

1 0. Prove that the area of an equilateral triangle is equal to one-fourth 

the square of a side multiplied by the square root of 3 ; and express the 
rule in its simplest form. 10 marks. 



ALGEBRA. — 100 marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. If three numbers are in G. P. and the mean be added to each, then 
the reciprocals of these sums are in A. P. 

2. If p and q be the roots of the equation, ax' 

equation whose roots are (p 2 -\-q 2 ) and 20 marks. 



20 marks. 
foc-f-e=0 find the 
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nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 



(a — m 3 ) . a 3 — m 3 

p 3 -<? ' WTpq+f 

4. Solve the equation — 



\/ P 
*/\« 2 _ 



p z —p*q 



■2 am-\-m 2 



20 marks. 
20 marks. 



V x 2 -x — Q=x + 48. 

5. Find x and y from the equations — 

j a; 4 4-a:V+2/ 4 =21 g 

1 ic 2 +a y+yt= 7. 20 markB ' 

6. If a;= •’v'a -(-Va 2 -f- & 3 + - Va 2 4-6 3 s ^ ow that & ,8 -)-3£cc - 2a=0. 

10 marks. 

7. Solve the equation — 

a; 2 -J- 3a; +2 a; 2 — a; — 6 5x 

x+l x-j-2 ~Z~2’ 10 marks. 

8 . Divide the sum of - -- ^ a _ and - y , ^ , by their difference. 

Vx-Va J 



10 marks. 

9. Find a number such that when it is divided in bo two equal parts, 
and also into three equal parts, their continual products are the same. 

10 marks. 

10. Extract the square root of 33 - 20 V2. 10 marks. 



REASONING— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for tills paper. 

N.B. — Only jive questions to be attempted. 

1. Give the substance of the remarks in the “Introduction” on 

common terms. 10 marks. 

2. What is the least number of universal terms possible in a valid 

syllogism? Prove strictly. 10 marks. 

3. What fallacies in conditional syllogisms correspond respectively 

to those of “ undistributed middle ” and illicit process of the “ major ” 
in Categorical Syllogisms 1 10 marks. 

4. Give moods with particular negative for conclusion. Show in 

regard to any two of such moods how illicit process would arise, if 
universal negative conclusions were drawn. 10 marks. 

5. What are the Predicables ? Name some, and explain the term. 

10 marks. 

6. What methods are adopted to make undue assumption of a 

premise, and irrelevant conclusion escape detection. 5 marks. 

7. Convert in two ways the following proposition, naming the kinds 
of conversion used : 

“ All dishonest conduct is to be condemned.” 5 marks. 

8. What is meant by saying that the validity of a syllogism is inde- 
pendent of the “ matter ” of the premisses 1 5 marks. 

9. What is meant by using words in a first, and in a second inten- 
tion- _ 5 marks. 

10. In the Third Figure what sort of conclusions only can be drawn, 

and why 1 5 marks. 



COMPOSITION.— 50 Marks. 
One hour and a half allowed. 
Results of the Invention of Printing ; 
Or, 

“All is not gold that glitters.” 
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HISTORY — 40 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only fwe questions to be attempted. 

Male 

1. Trace the course of the Northmen about the ninth century ; and Teachers. 

say what states they founded. _ 8 marks. 

2. How did Charles V. acquire so large an empire 1 How did it pass 

from him, and to whom ? 8 marks. 

3. State clearly how Brandenburg grew into modem Prussia, and 

when each important province was added. 8 marks. 

4. Name the most distinguished Spartan and Athenian Lawgivers ; 
and state the effects of their laws on the inhabitants of those states 
respectively, as manifested in their national peculiarities. 8 marks. 

5. Mention the circumstances that led to the Punic Wars ; and give 
the date of the important event that terminated them. 8 marks. 

6. Give an outline of the events that led to the signing of Magna 

Charta — naming the most distinguished leaders against the king, and 
the title assumed by their forces. 4 marks. 

7. At what date were the Danes in possession of the greater part of 
Ireland ; and by whom were they defeated and expelled the country 1 

4 marks. 

8. Who was the last king ot Athens'? What order of rulers succeeded 

him ; and how were their powers limited. 4 marks.. 

9. Give date of two sieges of Vienna by the Turks. How was the city 

saved in each case ? 4 marks. 

10. Assign historical events to Lucknow, Salamis, Sadowa, and 

Culloden. 4 marks. 



MECHANICS.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. State and prove the fundamental proposition of the composition of 

parallel forces (a) acting in the same direction, (b) acting in opposite 
directions. 10 marks. . 

2. Define a twist or couple. When will two twists or couples be in 

equilibrium 1 ? 10 marks. 

3. A weight of 100 pounds on a plane inclined at 45° draws a weight 

of 50 pounds on a plane inclined at 30°, by means of a cord over the 
common vertex of the two planes : find velocity acquired in the first 
second, and space passed over in three seconds. ’ 10 marks. 

4. Obtain an expression for the time of oscillation of a simple pen- 
dulum. 10 marks. 

5. The base A B of a triangle A B C is divided in D into segments 
A D and D B in the ratio of n to m ; forces mX C A and nxCB act 
along the sides, prove that their resultant is (m-\-ri) X C D. 

10 marks. 

6. A uniform bar of iron 20 inches long, weighing 15 lbs., has a 

weight of 12 lbs. suspended from its extremity ; where must the fulcrum 
be placed that the bar may be supported horizontally ? 5 marks. 

7. The velocity acquired by a body in running down an inclined 

plane is equal to the velocity acquired in falling down the height of the 
plane. Prove this. 6 marks. 
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AppendixM. 8. If two forces meet in a point, their moments with respect to any 
Exami- point on their resultant are equal and opposite ; prove this, 
nation 5 marks. 

Qu estion s. 9. How do you find the centre of gravity of a polygon ? 5 marks. 

Male 10. Point out the advantages of the differential axle, and deduce an 
Teachers, equation expressing the relation between the power and the weight 
A Papers. w ^h this machine,, 5 marks. 

HYDROSTATICS AND HYDRAULICS.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only fvoe questions to be attempted. 

3. Show how the amplitude of the wave varies with distance from 
the centre of disturbance in (1) a straight, narrow canal ; (2) an in- 
definitely extended surface ; (3) an indefinitely extended mass of three 
dimensions. 10 marks. 

2. Explain what is meant by the centre of fluid pressure on an 

immersed surface ; and determine the centre of pressure in case of (a) 
a rectangle having one edge at the water level ; (6) a triangle having 
its base at the water level. 10 marks. 

3. Assuming “ Boyle and Maiiotte’s law ” on the relation between 
pressure and volume in gases, prove that the molecular repulsion between 
the particles of a gas varies inversely as the distance between the particles. 

10 marks. 

4. The cylinder of an air pump being one-tenth the volume of receiver 
and tube, determine the barometric pressure inside the receiver after 
the eighth stroke, tlie original pressure being 30 inches. 10 marks. 

5. A nugget weighs 12 oz., its specific gravity is 7*5, what weight 

of fine gold does it contain the specific gravity of quartz being 2-6, and 
of gold 19*3 ? 10 marks. 

6. From what three causes does the resistance to the motion of the 
water in a river arise, and show which is the most potential? 

5 marks. 

7. How is the specific gravity of a solid lighter than water ascertained? 

Give an example in illustration. 5 marks. 

8. Describe the principle and the action of the lifting pump, and of 

the force pump. 5 marks. 

9. What is the theoretical work of a waterfall, and what proportion 
of this may be utilised in each of the three classes of water wheels ? 

5 marks. 

10. Show how to find by “Nicholson’s hydrometer” the specific 

gravity of a liquid, and deduce the formula. * 5 marks. 

HEAT AND THE STEAM ENGINE.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. What is meant by the absolute and the apparent expansion of a 

liquid respectively ? Describe Dulong and Petit’s method of finding the 
absolute expansion of mercury. 10 marks. 

2. The latent heat of steam is 968° F. Explain fully the meaning 

of this. Enunciate the principal laws that regulate the phenomena of 
vaporisation. 10 marks. 

3. Describe the construction and use of the safety-valve, and mention 

any circumstances that hinder its efficiency. 10 marks. 
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4. The specific heat of gold is 32, that of water being 1,000. Find AppendixM. 

how many pounds of gold would be heated from 50° to 60° F., by one Exami- 
nmmd of water, whilst the latter cools from boiling point to 60° F. nation 
P 0U ’ 10 marks. Questions. 

5. Describe the remarkable properties displayed by rock-salt in the 

transmission of heat rays, both luminous and dark. 10 marks. 

6. Why are two cylinders necessary in a marine engine, and why 
would one suffice in an ordinary locomotive or a stationary engine 'l 

5 marks. 

7. The tendency of a boiler to burst depends very much on its shape 
and the consequences of an explosion depend very much on its material. 

Discuss both these statements. . 5 marks. 

8 How can the effect of the compression of air be utilized to freeze 
water? , , 6 marks. 

9. Water is an exception to the general principle that bodies expand 

when heated and contract when cooled. Explain this ; and show how 
it affects the economy of nature. _ 5 marks. . 

10. Describe Leslie’s experiments on radiant heat, and state their 

restats. 6 marks. 



LIGHT ANT) SOUND.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. Describe by aid of a diagram the formation of the image of an 

object seen through a double convex lens, when the object is placed 
between the principal focus and the lens. . 10 marks. 

2. A luminous point under water is visible within only a limited area 

above the surface. Explain fully the principle upon which this fact 
depends, and illustrate your answer by a diagram. 10 marks. 

3. A solar beam enters a dark room through a small aperture in the 

window shutter. Explain by aid of a diagram what occurs when you 
place against the aperture (a) a plano-convex lens, (5) a plano-concave 
lens, (c) a crystal of Iceland spar. _ 10 marks. 

4. Describe an experimental method of deter m i ni ng the number of 
vibrations per second that produce a given musical note. 10 marks. 

5. Define the term node ; and show by reference to an experiment 

how the nodes may be determined in the case of (a) a vibrating string, 
and (6) a vibrating bell. 10 marks. 

6. Sketch a magic lantern including the lenses, and explain the forma- 
tion of the image on the screen. 5 marks. 

7. How would you prove (a) analytically, (6) synthetically, the 

composite nature of white light 1 5 marks. 

8. Tn what essential respect does the music of a flute played in a 

diving bell differ from that of the same flute played on top of a high 
mountain 1 Explain your answer. 5 marks. 

9. Explain the difference between a musical note and a noise. 

5 marks. 

10. Explain the difference between flint and crown glass as regards 

their lefractive and dispersive powers, and show what practical advantage 
has been taken of this difference. 5 marks. 

U 
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MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. Explain precisely how far the metallic coatings of a Leyden jar are 
concerned in charging the apparatus with electricity and in discharging it. 
What is meant by the residual charge ? Account for it. 10 marks. 

2. Define the terms anode , kathode, and electrolyte. Who suggested 

them adoption and why ? 10 marks. 

3. Explainallyou know about secondary currents as regards production 

duration, and direction. 10 marks ' 

4. Give a brief description of the electrotype process with a sketch of 

the apparatus employed. 10 marks. 

5. A bar of soft iron is inserted within a helix of insulated copper 
wire through which a powerful current of electricity is passing, and then 
withdrawn after a few minutes. A bar of steel is similarly inserted and 
withdrawn after a few minutes. Describe exactly the condition of each 
bar, (a) diming the time it is within fche helix, ( b ) after its removal. 

10 marks. 

6. Describe the construction and use of the cylinder electrical 

machine and show how it can be used to charge a body directly with 
negative electricity. 5 marks. 

7. Describe the changes of dip and of variation to which the 

magnetic needle is subject. 5 marks. 

8. An excited glass rod held over small paper cuttings on a table 

causes them to dart rapidly to and fro between the table and the rod. 
Explain this phenomenon. 5 marks. 

9. Explain how it is possible at a telegraph station to estimate 
the distance of a fault that has occurred in a conducting wire. 

5 marks. 

10. How is the thermo-electric multiplier constructed ; and to what 

useful purpose is it applicable ? 5 marks. 



INORGANIC CHEMISTRY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. Eour bell-jars containing respectively oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 

and carbonic acid stand over a pneumatic trough, by what tests would 
you distinguish them 1 10 marks. 

2. Describe the preparation of chlorine, and give the equation showing 
the chemical reaction in the process. What are the chief properties of 
this gas ; and to what is its efficacy as a disinfectant due ? 

10 marks. 

3. Describe the properties of potassium, and of any two of its com- 
pound. 10 marks. 

4. Give the names and formulas of the several compounds of oxygen 

and nitrogen, and describe the preparation and properties of any one of 
^ em * 10 marks. 

5. Name the chief impurities to be removed from coal gas; describe 

how each of them is separated from it ; and indicate the tests to' ascertain 
if the g‘>s is free from them. 10 marks. 
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6. What is amorphous phosphorus 1 How is it prepared, and in what dppmatxM. 
respects does it differ from ordinary phosphorus 1 5 marks. E xam j_ 

7 State the law of diffusion of gases, and explain how it may be nation 

illustrated by experiment. _ 5 marks. Q»*sOon« 

8 Give the formula of ammonium. How is its metallic nature Male 

established * 5 marks. Teacher,. 

9. What is an alloy 1 Give the composition of brass, bronze, bell- A p Men . 

metal, type-metal, soft solder. 5 marks. 

10. Explain how the colour may be partially bleached from a piece of 

cloth, so as to leave a pattern. 5 marks. 



ORGANIC C H EMISTRY.— SO Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

1. Give the preparation, properties, and tests of tartaric acid. 

10 marks. 

2. What is meant by destructive distillation ? How is an organic 
compound subjected thereto affected during the process? 10 marks. 

3. Name in order the operations of brewing, and explain the chemical 

changes effected at each step. 10 marks. 

4. An organic compound is supposed to contain phosphorus and 
chlorine ; how would you detect the presence of each? 10 marks. 

5. State various means of preventing putrefaction, and explain on 

what the efficacy of each depends. 10 marks. 

6. What are Rochelle salt, collodion, and fusel oil, respectively ? 

5 marks. 

7. Describe the relative values of whole meal, fine flour, and bran, for 

forming fat, muscle, and bone. 5 marks. 

8. Name the organic constituents of butter ; and describe how you 

could obtain any one of them, from any other source. 5 marks. 

9. Give the solvents of caoutchouc, coagulated albumen, and gum-resin 

respectively. 5 marks. 

10. By what single test may a solution of malic acid be distinguished 

from a solution of citric acid ? 5 marks. 



AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. Name the sources which contribute carbonic acid gas to the 

atmosphere. How does nature prevent an undue accumulation of this 
gas in the atmosphere ? 10 marks. 

2. What is the predominating ingredient in soils formed from clay- 
slate ? What is the character of such soils in respect of fertility ? 

10 marks. 

3. How is nitric acid formed naturally ? Name another substance 
having high value as a manure on account of its nitrogen. 

10 marks. 

4. Describe the composition of bones and their action as manure. 

10 marks. 

U 2 
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5. Limestone. Give its composition, and explain the effects of lime 

upon the soil and upon the plant. 10 marks. 

6. Describe the cause of exhaustion of soils through over cropping 

without manuring. 5 marks. 

7. What is meant by green manuring 1 Name some crops to which 

this process is suited. 5 marks. 

8. Give a description of soil formation. Whence comes the organic 

portion of soils 1 5 marks. 

9. Water. Give its composition, and explain those characteristics 

of water which render it essential to vegetation. 5 marks. 

10. Explain the conditions necessary for the healthy germination of 

seed. — — 5 marks. 



PLANE TRIGONOMETRY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only jwe questions to be attempted. 

1. ABO is a triangle ; from 0 draw a perpendicular dividing the side 
c into two parts s and s' ; prove that 

«-£ = sin^A-B) 
c sm(A + B) 

2. Show that in any triangle 

be sinA=2y's(s - a )(s- b) (s - e), where s=±(a + b + c). 

10 marks. 

3. If A + B + 0=90°, show that — 

cot A + cot B + cot 0=cot A cot B cot C. 10 marks. 

4. If R be the radius of the circle circumscribing the triangle ABO, 
prove that the area of the triangle=2 R 2 sin A sin B sin C. 

10 marks. 

5. Let h be the height of an object standing in a plain ; d, the greatest 

distance at which the object can be seen from the level of the plain ; r 
the radius of the earth. Show that d=*/Zrh. 10 marks. 

V3 + 1 



6. Prove that tan 75°= _ 



5 marks. 



V3-1 

7. If cosec A-f-cot A = 1 ; find A. 5 marks. 

8. An object standing in a plain is inaccessible, show clearly how 

you could determine its distance. 5 marks. 

9. Find the sine, cosine, and secant of an angle whose tangent is 

5 marks. 

10. Find the number of degrees, &c., in the angle whose circular 

measure is 1*75. 5 mar ks. 



SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. In spherical triangle ABC the side c and the angles A and B are 
given ; show that — 

cos 2 -|C=sin (A + B) + 0 }sin {-|(A + B) - 0} where sin 2 0=sin 2 icsin A 
s ^ n -^* _ 10 marks. 

2. Show that in any spherical triangle 

. . singes - b) ,C 



z* 



10 marks. 
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3 In a spherical triangle, given A. -i- B - C='2 tt, prove that cos 2 \c — Ap pmdlx M 

cotAcotB. . . 10 marks - . 

4 In a right-angled spherical triangle, C being the right angle, if nation 

J + ;=ix, show that cosA=cos 2 «. 10 marks. 

5. In a spherical triangle 



cosJ(A + B)=^^,sinlC. Prove this. 10 marks. 



Male 

Teacher 



6. Prove that in a spherical triangle the sines of the sides are pro- 
portional to the sines of the opposite angles. _ _ 5 marks. 

7. The angle 0 of the spherical triangle ABC is a right angle ; show 
that — 



n.ns /!= not A cotB. 



5 marks. 

8. Show that the sum of the spherical excess of a spherical triangle 

and’ perimeter of the polar triangle is constant. 5 marks. 

9. Bind the area of a spherical triangle whose angles are 170 , 12U , 

and S0 Q , the radius of the sphere being 10 feet. _ 5 marks. 

10. Given the sides a and b and the angle 0 of a spherical triangle, 
show how the remaining angles and the remaining side may be found. 

5 marks. 



ENGLISH LITERATURE.— 60 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

]ST.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. (1) At what time, and under what circumstances, was the Mask 
of Comus first represented ] 

(2) Who acted the part of the Attendant Spirit 1 _ 

(S) In what terms is he complimented in the opening address ? 
v ' 12 marks. 

. 2. What account is given by the Attendant Spirit (1) of himself, 
(2) of Bacchus, and (3) of Comus % ^ ? aar ^ s * 

3. Name and characterize at least five of the mythological persons 

introduced into the song in which the nymph Sabrina is invoked, to die 
relief of the lady. . 12 marks. 

4. Write brief notes on the following extracts : 

(d) “ And thou shalt be our star of Arcady, 

Or Tyrian cynosure.” 

“ Let him be girt 

With all the grisly legions that troop 
Under the sooty flag of Acheron, 

Harpies and Hydras, or all the monstrous forms 
’Twixt Africa and Ind, I’ll find him out, „ 

And force him to restore his purchase back.” 

12 marks. 

5. Mention the “ flowerets of a thousand hues ” that are 4f to strow 

the laureate hearse where Lycid lies.” s : „ 

6 “ The strain I heard was of a higher mood. What was the strain t 

6 marks. 

' 7. In what connexion, and with what object, is the “ Bil°t of the 
Galilean Lake ” introduced in Lycidas 1 b marks. 



( 5 ) 
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8. Quote the description of the plant given to the brothers to coun- 
teract the enchantment of Comus. 6 marks. 

9. What are the illustrations brought by the elder brother from the 
mythology of Greece in proof of the power residing in purity? 

6 marks. 

10. What is “ the last infirmity of noble mind ? ” To what is it said 

to incite, and with what result ? 6 marks. 



METHODS OE TEACHING, &c.— 60 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. Point out the faults to be avoided in the construction of desks. 
What are the dimensions of a suitable desk as given in the Hand Book 1 

12 marks. 

2. If you had neither an assistant nor a paid monitor, explain fully 
how you would carry out the following arrangement ; — 

Junior Division (Inf. I. II.) (Senior Division (III., IV., V.) 
‘•1 to lijr, Arithmetic (Floor), Dictation (Desk), 

“ 14 to 2, Writing (Desk). Beading (Floor). ” 

12 marks. 

3. In what subject of the school course is competition amongst the 

pupils specially recommended to be practised ? State fully how it should 
be' conducted. 1 2 marks. 

4. State the twofold advantage of learning Euclid’s elements. Give 

an explanation of the difference between a direct and an indirect 
demonstration. 12 marks. 

5. State the number of desks required, and their length, in a school- 

room 25 feet long by 16 wj.de, with an average attendance of 50, and 
bipartite organization ; give a plan of the room showing the location of 
the desks and mark the draft circles. 12 marks. 

6. Give an outline of the method of teaching division of decimals 

recommended in the Hand Book and show fully how “ circulates ” are 
to be dealt with. 6 marks. 

7. In what manner may answers be received from pupils during a 

mental arithmetic lesson 1 With what “ short rules” should they be 
made acquainted 1 6 marks. 

8. Describe the proper arrangements for the distribution, and collec- 
tion after use of pens, slates, pencils, and copy books, 6 marks. 

9. State the requirements of the programme for fifth class, second 

stage, in grammar. 6 marks. 

10. What do you understand by the outlines and leading features of 

the Map of the World. 6 marks. 



GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only fwe questions to be attempted, of which the parsing exercise 
must be one. 

1. Gerenian Nestor thus his speech began ; 

11 Most mighty Agamemnon , king of men, 

Great Atreus’ son , no longer let us pause , 

The work delaying which the powers of heaven 
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Have trusted to our hands ; do thou forthwith 
Bid that the heralds proclamation make 
And summon through the camp the brass-clad G-reeks ; 

While in a body, through the wide-spread ranks 
We pass, and stimulate their warlike zeal.” 

Parse the words in italics. 20 marks. 

2. (a.) Make a list of all the words in the foregoing passage that have B Paperg 

been derived from the Latin, giving the root in each case. 

(b.) Give the derivation of the following words : — Autocrat , Com- 
merce, Extricate , Drugget , Wrong. 10 marks. 

3. Give a general analysis of the following passage — 

The redbreast oft, at evening hours, 

Shall kindly lend his little aid, 

With hoary moss, and gathered flowers, 

To deck the turf where thou art laid. 10 marks. 

4. Distinguish between the following apparently synonymous words — 

(a.) Wisdom and prudence. 

(b.) Difficulty and obstacle. 

(c.) Entire and complete. 

(d.) With and by. . . 10 marks * 

5. State the four reasons given by Dr. Crombie for saying that there 

is no subjunctive mood in English ? 10 marks.. 

6. How are the Compound Personal Pronouns formed ? In which 

only of the three cases are they used ? 6 marks. 

7. Correct the errors in the following sentences? giving your reasons— 

(a.) I have lived in this house for many years before my father died. 

(b.) Scarcely had Richard ascended the throne than his troubles 

commenced. ® marks. 

8. State the three ways in which instransitive verbs may become 

transitive. . ® T ^ a f ks ‘ 

9. How are the expressions “ It is worth a guinea and 1± you 

please ” explained 1 . 6 maAs. 

10. Give two rules for determining whether unity or plurality of idea 

is expressed by a collective noun ? 6 marks. 



GEOGRAPHY.— 60 Marks. 
Two hours allowed for this paper. 



N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. Explain fully and clearly, as you would to a class, how. the 
longitude of a place may be found by observing the eclipses of Jupiter’s 

Satellites. . ^ Y Larks ‘ 

2 Describe the glaciers of the Alps ; and explain how they have been 
formed. t , 12 marks 

3. Draw an Outline Map of Wales, indicating the. boundaries of the 
counties, and marking the principal mountains, rivers, towns, and 

headlands. • marks - 

4. Trace the course of the Thames from its source to its mouth ; 

naming the shires through, or by which it passes, and marking at least six 
large towns on its banks. 12 marks. 

5. Name the eight divisions of British India, with the chief town of 

each; also, the independent states, and the foreign possessions (not 
British) in Hindostan. ^ marks. 
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Appmdtetr. 6. Name in order the important towns and rivers that would be 
Exami- passed in a coasting voyage from the mouth of the Amazon round Capo 
nation Horn to the Isthmus of Panama. 6 marks 1 

Qu estion s. 7 . Give the length of a degree of longitude (a) at latitude 45 °, tb) a t 

'Male the arctic circle, (c) at the equator. 6 marks. 

Teachers. 8. Give the boundaries, area, and population of Switzerland, and 
B Papers. name fire of its principal towns. 6 marks. 

9. Name all the towns in Ireland having a population of over 10,000 

and give approximately the population of each. 6 marks, ’ 

10. Name six large rivers that discharge their waters into the sea’by 

several mouths. 6 niar p ;a 1 



ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 
Two hours allowed for this paper. 



N.B.- 



-Onlyfive questions to be attempted. 



1. After having obtained more than half the result in the extraction 
of the square root of a given number in the ordinary way, explain by 
what contracted method the remaining figures of the root may be found. 

20 marks. 

2. A can beat B 50 yards in a 1,000 yards race, and B can beat C 50 

yards in a 1,000 yards race : how far could A beat C in a 1,000 yards 
rac ® ^ 20 marks. 

3. If a parcel of 12 lbs. weight is carried 80 miles for 2s. id., and the 
rate for the distance over 50 miles is two-thirds of the rate for the first 
50 miles, how far can a parcel of 81bs. be carried for id. 20 marks 

4. A man sells out £1,250 stock from the 3 per cents, at 88, mid 

with the proceeds buys railway shares at 137-1 ; he thereby increases 
his income by one-third ; what does the railway pay per cent. 1 Neglect 
brokerage. 20 marks. 

. 6 - A tank ™ree pipes A, B, and C. A and B could fill the tank 
m 8 hours and 4 hours respectively, and C could empty it in 2 hours. 
If A, B, and C are opened at 1, 3, and 5 o’clock respectively, find (a) at 
what hour the tank will be full, and (b) at what hour it will be empty 

20 marks. 

b. ihe lead ore from a mine yields 60 per cent, of metal, and of the 
metal j per cent, is silver ; how much silver and how much lead would 
be obtained from 300 tons of ore ? 10 marks. 

7. Coffee which costs Is. Id., a lb. is mixed with chicory worth id. a 
lb. in the proportion of 4 to 1 ; and the mixture is sold at Is. tid a lb. ; 
find the gain per cent. 10 

termS of tIle series i+S+S+T+te, amount to 
hf" 1 ' 10 marks. 

J. It 4 men dig a piece of ground 350 yards long and 144 yards broad 
n it., days, how long will it take 5 boys to dig one 600 yards long and 
168 yards broad, 4 men having the strength of 7 boys i 10 marks. 

10. In simple interest is the amount proportional to the time or is it 
not? Explain fully. 10 marks, 
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GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION— 100 Marks. AppMsM. 



Two liours and a half allowed for this paper. 
H.B. Only five questions to be attempted. 



Exami- 
nation 
Questions 

Male 

1 If two triangles stand on the same base and between the same par- Teachers. 
alleis and if a line be drawn parallel to the base, prove that the parts B p>pm _ 
intercepted by the conterminous sides are equal. ^ tjj 

2. Erom a point outside a given circle draw a straight line such that 
the part intercepted by the circle shall have a given length.^ ^ ^ 

3 Given two sides of a triangle, at what angle must they be set so 
that the triangle may be the greatest possible 1 Prove your^statement. 

4. If two triangles stand on the same base and on the same side of it, 
and if the middle points of the sides be joined, prove that a parallelogram 

will be formed by the joining lines. . 20 marks - 

5. The radius of a circle is 10 feet ; the circle is divided into segments 
bv a chord 12 feet long ; find the area of each segment. 20 marks. 

6 If two triangles have two angles equal to two angles, each to each, 

and a side equal to a side, the equal sides subtending equal angles, the 
triangles are equal in every respect. 10 

7 If a right line be divided into any two parts, the squares ol the 
whole line and one of the parts, are equal to twice the rectangle con- 
tained by the whole and that part, together with the square of the other 

, J.U marKS. 

Pd 8.’ Upon a given straight line describe a segment of a circle containing 

an angle equal to a given obtuse angle. , ,, 1° mar f s - 

9 The sides of a triangle are 42 and 48 feet and the base is 54 

feet- find the segments of the base made by the perpendicular from 
, , 5 , ° 10 marks, 

the vertex. , ' 1 . , . n - A 

10 The longer of the two parallel sides of a trapezoid is 97 yards, 

the perpendicular 48 yards, and the other sides are 68 and 54 yams ; 
find the shorter parallel side. 10 marks - 



ALGEBRA.— 100 marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

U.B. Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. Simplify— a 

a?-W \/a+b\/ r a 2 - ab+b 2 v _ 
a 3_|_;,3/\ a - b /\ \a 2 +ab+b 2 J 

2. Reduce to its lowest terms 

ir 5 -{-11a; 3 - 54 

a3 5 -{— 1 la;— {— 1 2 ’ 

3. If a-{-6-|-c=0, show that a 3 -{-6 3 +c 3 =3a&c^ ^ 

4. Eind x from the equation (a+rr)s+(5+*) 2 =( a - markg 

5. Find two numbers in the proportion of 9 to 7, such that the square 
of them sum shall be equal to the cube of their difference. 20 marks. 



20 marks. 

20 marks. 
20 marks. 
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6. A number consists of 2 digits, whoso sum is 8, and if 18 be added 
to the number the sum is a number consisting of the same dieita 
reversed. Find the number. 10 marks' 

10 marks. 



7. Divide x-\-y by x^~\~yr. 

8. Resolve a 6 - a: 6 into four factors. 

9. Find x and y from the equations — 

x+y . x-y 
3 = 



10 marks. 



n 

12 



10. Divide 



a? - 4s a 
a 2 - L 4ax 



by 



5x - 3 y=6. 
a 3 - 2 ax 
ax-j-4x a * 



10 marks. 
10 marks. 



REASONING— 50 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 
N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 



1. Show that what is expressed by a Common term is merely an 

inadequate notion of an individual. 10 marks. 

2. Prove that in the Second Figure (a) one or other premiss must 
.be negative, ( b ) the major premiss must be universal. 10 marks. 

3. What moods have universal affirmative and universal negative for 

conclusion? Give an example of each. 10 marks. 

4. Convert in two ways the proposition : — 

“ A syllogism is a kind of inference.” 10 marks. 

5. When are Indefinite propositions universal ; and when particular ? 



6. What is meant in Logic by necessary, contingent, 
matter respectively ? 

7. Point out any objections to the following moods :• 
First Figure, and A O O in the Second Figure. 

8. When is a proposition converted ? 

9. On what does the quality of a proposition depend. 

. 10- what are signiflcates of a term t What sort of ! 

significates? 



10 marks, 
and impossible 
5 marks. 

: — E A O in the 
5 marks. 

5 marks. 

5 marks, 
term can have 
5 marks. 



COMPOSITION.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 
Life Insurance ; 

Or, 

Procrastination. 
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HISTORY— 40 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Onbj five questions to be attempted. 

1. Give a short sketch of the history of St. Columba. 8 marks, 
o’ What events led to the independence of Modem Greece 1 

8 marks. 

3. Give a short sketch of the circumstances that led to the formation 
of the “ United States.” ® marks. 

4 Name the last two of the Saxon kings of England ; and state the 
circumstances connected with the accession to the throne, and with the 

death of each. , 

5. Who was the Great Elector of Brandenburg, and when did he live i 
Why was he called Elector 1 _ .® marks. 

a What dynasty reigns in China 1 When did it come in . 

4 marks. 

7 What State was the great rival of Rome % And what was its 

fate ? 4 marks. 

8 State what you know of the founder of the present royal line of 

Sweden 4 marks. 

9 # “ The scar on his brown cheek reveal’d 

A token true of Bosworth field.” 

Give the date, and state what you know of the event here referred to. 

4 marks. 

10. State the circumstances that led to the secession of the ten tribes 
from the House of David. 4 marks. 
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MECHANICS.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

jsf.B . — Only jvoe questions to be attempted. 

1 A force of 12 pounds acts along the hypotenuse A B of a right- 
angled isosceles triangle ABC, determine the effective force along the 
side A 0, and explain the principle involved. 10 marks. 

2. A ball is projected upwards with a velocity of 160. feet per second, 

2 seconds later than another ball similarly projected with a velocity of 
96 feet : at what height from the ground will these two meet! 

10 marks. 

3. If the entire weight of a faffing body is not effective, show how to 
find the space through which it falls in a given tune, and illustrate by 

i iu marKs. 

an example. , . , , - 

4. Deduce the formula, and find the power required to sustain a 

weight of ten tons by means of three movable pulleys, hanging by 
separate cords each attached to a fixed support. , s ' 

5. How can the oscillation of the pendulum be made to exhibit the 

rotation of the earth on its axis 1 , , n \ ar f!* 

6. What are the three states of equilibrium, and when do they 

„ 5 marks. 

occur f „ , . . . , 

7. Show how the centre of gravity of a very thin body may be 

practically found! 6 marks - 
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AppendtxM g. By the ends of a bar 5 feet long weighing 10 pounds, two men 
Exami- cari y a weight of 3 cwt. suspended 2 feet from one end of the bar 

natioii calculate the total pressure supported by each man. 5 marts ’ 

Questions. 9. Th e length of a smooth inclined plane is 100 feet, the height 3 feet • 
Male find what power acting parallel to the plane would be required to move' 
Te acher s, a weight of 1,000 lbs. up the inclined plane. 5 marks 

B Papers. Describe the fly-wheel and explain how it acts. 5 marks. 



SPELLING EXERCISE, &c . — 50 Marts (including 20 Marks 
for Dictation). 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to he attempted. 

1. In the absence of a text book containing the difficulties of ortho- 

graphy, what plan of teaching spelling would you follow 2 Give your 
reasons for adopting such method. 6 marks 

2. In the following and similar words, why is there a tendency' to 
double the middle consonant : — comet , lizard, moral , ravage l 

„ „ 6 marks. 

4. Give another way of spelling each of the following words, and 
say m each case which is the more usual orthography: — apophtlieqm 
cotemporary, halliards, indite. 6 marks ' 

4. What guide have we in the pronunciation of the final syllables :—ile 

ice, me, ise, and ite t Employ the guide in the pronunciation of six words 
having these respective terminations. 6 marks. 

5. Account for the unsettled position of the accent in such words' as 

compensate, contemplate, dec. g marks 

6. What words are incorrect speakers apt to confound with each of 

the following respectively : — device, eminent, oracle, impostor, test ? Give 
the meanings of both sets of words. 3 marks. 

7. Mention five words of more than one syllable and not proper 

names, in which h final is retained. 3 marks! 

8. Give the different meanings of each of the following words •— 

gout, invalid, notable. 3 

9. Of the threefold pronunciation of words adopted from foreign 

languages, which is to be preferred, and why 2 3 marks° 

10. Palm, vault, spring. Give the various meanings of each of these 
words and show that the original meaning runs through all the others. 

3 marks. 



LESSON BOOKS — 50 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only five of these questions to be attempted. 

1. (a.) Compare what Judge Longfield calls the present rates per 
g 1 ™ . °* * axes > expended on the interest of the National Debt, and on 
the Givil Service respectively, with the proportions stated by Archbishop 
Wnately, over forty years previously. 

(k) burden of the National Debt has grown lighter without 
material decrease in its amount. Explain this. 10 marks. 
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a Detail the portions into which the premium paid on a life insurance AppemUxM 
. .r-i lv) marks. Exami- 

1 ^Biography is said to equal, if not excel, history and annals in -don 
tie Sure and instructor it affords. Give the substance of<3— 
Dryden’s illustration of this view, mcludmg his ^tion^from 

To what style of architecture do the finest of the old cathedral and B Papera- 
abbeys of Ireland belong 1 Mention, with a brief description a window 
considered to be an excellent specmien of that syle. 10 marks. 

5. Describe the view from the summit of the Great Pyramid. 

1 u marks. 

6. la.) ‘The great Ematliian conqueror.’ 

(6.) ‘ Sad Electra’s poet.’ 

Who were these personages ? 

(c.) Explain Milton’s allusion to the latter. 5 marks. 

7. What besides cost of education causes one man to be paid at a 

higher rate than another 1 , ma f. S ' , 

8. What evidence does the structure of coal afford as to the climate 

of Northern Europe in remote ages ? 5 marks. 

9 What are moraines, and how were they formed ! 0 marks. 

10. Quote the description given by the poet Rogers of the mortuary 
of the Convent of St. Bernard. 6 marks. 



BOOKKEEPING.— 50 Marks. 



One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

I 7 ,] 3 . Only five of these questions to he attempted. 

1. Received from Michael Jones, my partner, the account of 

ur corn (each contributed an equal quantity) : 

v £ s. a. 



sales of 



Total sales, 560 tons, 

His commission of 2) per cent., 



1,000 

25 



Net, . . 975 0 0 

He has paid me my half, amount £487 10s., by a draft on the 
Ulster Bank, which sum I have lodged there. Give my Jo ™ n ^ 

2. John O’Neill and I are in partnership ; I bring into the Company 

4,000 tons of wheat, hitherto my own property. What entries shoul 
I make 1 10 marks. 

3. We, Jones & Co., have sold all our goods m company, and 

gained. Give the Journal entries. 1U marks. 

4. We, Jones & Co., sold 250 tons of wheat to J. Lecky, ten tons oi 

which having been damaged, we pay J. Lecky £7 for the loss. How 
should we journalize this transaction 1 ■ 

5. Andrew Anderson and I barter, corn and timber His corn is 

worth £100, while my timber is value for £150. What entry should 
I make 1 lu marks. 

6. What is a double balance, and what accounts are closed by it ! 

10 markSo 
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AppendixM 7 . When 0 ne person’s acceptance is paid to another, with both of 
Eiami- whom I have accounts, how is the transaction usually entered in 
nation Journal! 10 marks > 

Questions. 8 . j accept W. Campbell’s draft at three months due 4th April ' in 
Male Belfast. How should I enter this transaction 1 5 marks 

Teacher* 0. Journalize the following Wastebook entry : 

B Papers. Bought of William J ones ten pipes of wine, . ■ £56u 

, n „ 5 marks. 

I U. Close the wane account, “ when part has been sold and part remains 
unsold, so as to transfer Balance to New Books.” 5 marks. 



AGRICULTURE — SO Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. Describe the Ayrshire breed of cattle and give a brief history of 

the breed. 10 marks. 

2. Name the advantages of folding sheep on turnips. What class of 

soils is suited to this system ! 10 marks. 

3. Describe the methods of applying lime for root crops. 

10 marks. 

4. Give a full description of how land should be prepared for root 

c r°ps- 10 marks. 

f>. Explain how house-fed milch cows should be treated (a) in winter 
and ( 6 ) in summer. 10 marks. 

6 . Describe the process of steeping flax, and explain its object. 

5 marks. 

7. Describe mode of sowing grass seed with spring com. What 

grain crop is considered best with which to sow grass seed ! 5 marks. 

8 . What principle regulates the rotation of garden crops 1 

5 marks. 

9. Name the different classes of soils and describe one of them. 

5 marks. 

10. Name and describe one pure breed of pigs and one of sheep. 

5 marks. 



B and 0 DICTATION. 

Papers. 

Sixth Book, p. 409, “ Igneous Bock.” 



Prom “ We have glanced at 
hinds , sometimes inflammable” 

Also ten words, namely . — 
Pageantry 
Bendezvous 
Fuchsia 
Litigious 
Connoisseur 



. to . . . 



Archives 

Acquiesce 

Gewgaw 

Sauciness 

Nasal 



“ various 
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nation 

Questions 



An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only five questions to be attempted. 

Male 

1 Explain clearly tke use of galleries in the tripartite system oi Teachers. 

organization. How may they he cheaply constructed ? 12 marks. c — s _ 

2 State the various steps to be taken in teaching spelling. Give your 

oninion as to the utility of learning the “ verbal distinctions” given in 
the Spelling Book. . 12 marks. 

3. State the advantages derived from a regularly recurring alternation 
of desk and floor lessons. 12 

4 Draw up neatly and in proper form a Time Table for a Boys School 

with an average attendance of 40 : make provision for singing and 
religious instruction. Staff Teacher and monitor. 12 marks. 

5°. How should grammar be introduced to the Third Class 1 State the 
four parts of speech which should first be taught and the order in which 

these should be taken. 12 “ arks ' 

6. How may the addition table be extended ? What plan does Dr. 

Joyce recommend for carrying on the miscellaneous exercises in each of 
the four tables? 6 marks 

7. In an ordinary school conducted on the bipartite system, the desks 

are placed parallel to the end wall, and near to, but not in actual con- 
tact with the side one. Explain by means of a diagram how the classes 
shoidd be moved from desk to floor, and vice versa. 6 marks. 

8. What are the programme requirements of Fifth Class, both stages, 

in agriculture i *1 marks. 

9. The children at the very first setting out must be made to under- 
stand what a map is. Explain clearly how this is to be done. 

6 marks. 

10. In teaching writing which do you prefer, engraved head lines or 

written ones ? Give your reasons. 6 marks. 



GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS.— 60 Marks. 

N.B.— Only five questions to be attempted, of which the parsing exercise 
must be one. 

1. In prosperous times again, however cheap food may be, an employer 
may find it answer to pay his workmen high wages — far beyond what is 
ei.ijjic.imt for their support — if the demand for labourers he so great that 
he cannot get them for less. 

(a.) Parse the words in italics. 

(b.) Point out clearly what “ it ” stands for, in the phrase “ may 
find it answer .” _ 20 marks. 

2. Correct any errors yon may observe in the following sentences, 
giving yonr reason clearly in each case — 

(a.) Professing regard and to act differently discover a base mind. 

(b.) These people do not judge wisely , nor take no proper measures to 
ejfect their purposes. 

(c.) The Government has underwent repeated changes. 

Id.) Neither youth nor beauty are a security against death. 

' 10 marks. 

3. Quote the four principal rules of Concord, giving one example 

under each. 10 marks - 
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AppendixM. 4. Give a general analysis of the following passage : — 

Exami- On the fifth day of the moon, which, according to the custom of my 
nation forefathers, I always keep holy, after having washed myself, and offered 
Qu estion s. U p m y morning devotions, I ascended the high hills of Bagdad, in order 
Male f° pass the rest of the day in meditation and prayer. 10 marks. 

Teachers. 5. Give the derivation of the following words : — Posthumous 
0 “ Melodious , Epistle , Tariff, Countenance, Bishop, Porpoise, Camlough, 

Jovial , Distinguish. 10 marks. 

6. Distinguish between strong and weak verbs, and say how many 

there are of each class as estimated by Dr. Sullivan. 6 marks. 

7. When is the relative “ that ” used instead- of “ who ” or “ which” 1 } 

Give at least two cases. 6 marks. 

8. Conjugate the verbs “ smite,” “ spread and “ chide.” 



6 marks. 

9. Why is it that in compound tenses the inflections for number and 

person are made in the Auxiliary verbs and not in the Principal verbs 
with which they are joined. 6 marks. 

10. The adjective u old” is compared in two ways; specify both 
ways : and point out the difference observed in using the two forms. 

6 marks. 



GEOGRAPHY.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. Explain what is meant by isotheral, and isochimenal lines ; and 

illustrate your answer by an example. 12 marks. 

2. Describe the great American desert — as to position, extent, and 

general character. 12 marks 

3. Draw an outline map of the province in which your school is 
situated ; showing the boundaries of the counties, and inserting the name 
of each ; also marking the chief towns, mountains, rivers, and lakes. 

12 marks. 

4. Write out in tabular form, the nine middle counties of Scotland, 

with two principal towns of each. 1 2 marks. 

5. Explain, fully and clearly, how it has been ascertained that the 

earth is an oblate spheroid. 12 marks. 

6. Give the proper geographical designation, and the position, of each 

of the following : — Tashkend, Antigua, Balaton, Pernambuco , Sitka, 
Ozark. 6 marks. 

7. Name the highest mountain in each province of Ireland ; and 

give, approximately, its height in feet. 6 marks. 

8. Give the areas and populations of Switzerland, Holland, and 

Russia. 6 marks. 

9. How is an eclipse of the moon caused ? Why have we not one 

every month 1 6 marks. 

10. Show that the altitude of the pole is always equal to the latitude 

of the observer. 6 marks. 
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ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 
H'.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 
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nation 
Questions. 
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Teachers. 

1 How is one ratio compared with another % Compare the ratio C Papers. 

n , - i4 with the ratio 26 : 31, and say which is the greater. 

11 ‘ 20 marks. 

2 A gains 12 \ per cent, by selling goods to B ; if B sold them at 

what they cost A, what would he his gain or loss per cent. 1 

AO marJss. 

3. A ballon contains 277 J cubic inches, and a cubic foot of water 
weighs 1 ,000 ounces ; how many gallons of water will weigh a ton . 

w ° * 20 marks. 

4. Divide 9-614 by -0000019, also divide || by -0003 ; then multiply 

the sum of the quotients by -0005. n't +t,° 

5 Two persons with the same sums of money buy into the 3 and d 2 
oer cents, respectively, and get the same amount of interest. The 3 per 
cents are of 75, at what are the 3J per cents 1 Neglect to °kemge^ 

6 A society collected among themselves a fund amounting to 
£178 10s. 9 d. : each member contributed as many pence as there were 
members in their society : find the number of members. 10 marks 

7 If the wages of 54 men for 36 days amount to £60 15s. ; what 

will be the wages of 30 men and 50 boys for 32 days, supposing 2 men 
to be paid as much as 5 boys. _ l 0 _ 

8 Show that any number is divisible by 8 without lemamder when 
the number expressed by its last three digits is divisible by 8 without 

. ^ 0 ^ i. v mar ivs . 

'? AiU English mile is -2136 of a German mile. What time will a 
man who walks 4 English miles an hour take to walk a German mile ! 

10 marks. 

10. Sold 31 cwt. of sugar at 5 \d. per lb. thereby gaining £1 4s. ( U. 

What would have been the gain or loss per cent, had it been sold at 
4^. per lb? 10 marks. 



GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION — 50 Marks. 

Two bours and a half allowed for this paper. 

KB. Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

1. If a diagonal of a parallelogram be less than any side of the same 
figure, that diagonal is less than the other. Prove this. 10 marks. 

2. The radius of a circle is 10 feet; a chord, 0 D, <>h ts off ™ arc 
0 E D which is less than a semicircle. The length of the chord CD is 
15 feet Find the area of the sector which stands on the arc O E D. 

10 marks. 

3 Given the difference of the side and diagonal of a square ; con- 
, , xu 10 marks, 

struct the square. 

4. Show that the difference of the squares of two straight hues is 
equal to the rectangle under their sum and difference. 10 marks. 
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5. State clearly — 

£1.) The hypothesis in the 48th proposition of the First Book. 

(2.) What it is that is to be proved in the same proposition. 

10 marks. 

6. If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides 

of the other, each to each, but their bases unequal ; the angle contained 
by the sides of that which has the greater base is greater than the angle 
contained by the sides equal to them of the other. 5 marks° 

7. Describe a parallelogram equal to a given triangle and having an 

angle equal to a given angle. 5 marks. 

8. The radius of a circle is 10 feet, find — 

(1.) The circumference of the circle. 

(2.) The area of the circle. 

(3.) The side of a square equal in area to the circle. 5 marks. 

9. Two adjacent sides and one of the diagonals of a parallelogram are 
20, 24, and 30 yards ; find the length of the other diagonal. 

5 marks. 

10. From a given point draw a right line equal to a given finite ri<dit 
line. 

(N.B. — The point is to be taken in the given line, but not at either 
extremity.) 5 marks 



ALGEBRA. — 50 marks. 



Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. Solve the equation — 

3x - 1 4x - 2 1 

STVi " 3^2“6' 10 mal ' ks - 

2. Divide x?-\-if-\-s? — Sxyz by x , y+z. 10 marks. 

3. Reduce to lowest terms — 



a 4 +2a3 3 -f-6aj- 9 

£c 4 +4a 3 -f4£c 2 -9 * 1 0 marks. 

4. At what times between 5 and 6 o’clock are the two hands of a 

watch 10 minute spaces apart? 10 marks. 

5. Find the least common multiple of — 

x*+3x+2; <K*+ix+3; x s +5x+B. 10 marks. 

6. Solve the equation — 

x x ~ 5 i * /2a? ^ \ 

7 11 — X ~\77^~^)' 5 marks. 

7. Divide the product of — 

a 2 - ax-\-x 2 and a ? - a 3 by a*+a 2 x 2 -\-x\ 5 marks. 

8. Extract the square root of — 

4a: 4 -4^+5a;2-2a+l. 5 marks. 

9. it a— 1, 6=2, o=3, find the value of the expression-- 

c 6 -5 2 

3 1_26 r 5 marks. 



10. .Remove the braekets and write in its simplest form the expres- 
sion — 



3a - 2 (&+3(3e— 2a - 36)}- 5 marks, 
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SPELLING EXEBCISE, &c. — BO Marks (including 20 Marks A - 
for Dictation). E 

n; 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only f/oe questions to he attempted. 

( 

1. Name the words that are spelled and pronounced like the following, 
piye the meanings of all angle , brace , blade , board, and mail. 

& 6 marks. 

2. Show that the exceptions to the third rule of spelling are numerous 

and contradictory., . 6 mar s 

3. Explain by reference to the etymology, the meanings o± -.—Rally, 

manacles, gangway, chandler. . 6 ma . 

4 Mention five Greek or Latin words that retain the pronunciation 
of e final 6 marks. 

° 5. Upon what principle is the tendency to abridge words, and to 
shorten vowel sounds, accounted for ! . ® 

6. What words are liable to be confounded with ingenious, difference, 

migrant, ally, elicit 1 . . ? m ,Tw' i 

7. What is the favourite position of the accent m English polysyllables ! 

Give examples. 3 

8. Give the words pronounced exactly like each of the following 
respectively and the meanings of all : — Vale, gild, you, mark, pare. 

o mams. 

9 To each of the following words join one affix which will exemplify 
the first rule of spelling, or an exception to it study, money, busy. 

3 marks. 

10. Give hve examples of words differently accented, according as 
they are used as nouns or verbs, and mark the position of the accent in 
i 3 marks, 

each case. 



LESSON BOOKS— 50 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only five of these questions to be attempted. 

1 From what source is the “ common,” or unwritten, law of these 
kingdoms derived, and what are the chief objects determined by it ? 

i u mams. 

2. Mention four metals with which tin is combined, and the several 

compounds resulting from such mixture. _ 10 marks. _ 

3. What places in the New World were visited by Columbus m his 

first and third voyages ? Name two navigators who, before him, visited 
the continent of America. 10 marks. 

4. Write out the four lines following these 

“ O’er the earth and sea 

Where is that spot which shall compare with thee.” 

And name the place referred to. . , _ marks ; 

5 Enumerate the functions of the sovereign in the British constitu- 
tion marks. 

6. In what ways may a person add to his own wealth- without increas- 
ing the wealth of the community 1 D-marks. 
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7. How is instinct remarkably exhibited by beavers in the building 

of their dams 1 5 marks> b 

8. Complete the stanza beginning : — 

“ On its lofty crest the wild birds nest.” 

And explain the third and fourth lines. 5 marks. 

9. Name the principal uses of potato-starch in continental manu- 
factures. . 5 marks. 

10. Detail the process by which large cylinders of stone are divided 

into millstones in certain French quarries. 5 marks. 



BOOKKEEPING.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only ivoe of these questions to be attempted. 

1. Inventory of Property. 

Corn, ..... 

In Ulster Bank, 

Value of house and stores, 

Debts due to me. 

Michael Wilson, 

Thomas Lecky, 

Debts due by me. 

My promissory note to A.B. 
jj » >> to C.D. 

Journalize the above. 10 marks. 

2. Received from the Ulster Bank, the balance of interest account 

ending 31st December, 1 884. This transaction may be journalized in two 
ways. Give both. . 10 marks 

3. A dealer in wine bottles for home use a quarter cask of Sherry, 

and uses the remainder in filling casks that had leaked. How should 
he enter the transaction in his Journal 1 10 marks. 

4. I sold goods on credit and having entered the sale in my books, a 

claim for defect in the quality of the goods is now made on me and which 
I allow. What entry should I make 1 10 marks. 

5. Received from Michael Gannon & Co. in payment of their account, 
amounting to £100, but not payable for two months — 

John Nolan’s note, due 10th inst., for . . £70 

Cash, ......... 2g 

Discount allowed, ...... 2 



£ s. d. 
1,000 0 0 
750 0 0 
1,250 0 0 

150 0 0 
680 0 0 

140 0 0 
39 16 0 



Give my J oumal entry. 10 marks. 

6. I sell £150 worth of timber to Thomas Smyth. He pays me £100 
and I give the remainder on credit. How should I enter the transaction 1 ! 

5 marks. 

7. Upon taking stock, I have on hand wine value for £750, and 

cash £125 ; journalize this. 5 marks. 

8. Specify the three cases of partnership respectively. 5 marks. 

9. Illustrate by example how entries in the Ledger are connected 
with the corresponding entries in the Journal, and vice versa. 

5 marks. 

10. James Donnelly owes Michael Moran £50 and gives him an order 
on Thos. Smyth for the amount. What are Donnelly’s entries ? 

5 marks. 
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AGRICULTURE — 50 Marts. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only five questions to be attempted. 

1 Draw a sketch of a cottage garden and show how it should he 
■x 10 marks. 

Cr °2^Note the important points to be kept in view in the management 

of a manure heap. . , ma f S * « 

3. Draw out an ordinary six course rotation and explain the class ot 

soils for which it is best suited. . . 10 marks. 

4. Describe the feeding of the calf after it is a month old. 

j.u mams. 

5. Name the chief valuable grasses for laying land down for per- 
manent pasture, also the grasses which should be avoided. ^ 

6. Why is it useful to give salt to farm animals 1 5 marks. 

7] Describe the cultivation of potatoes on lea. _ _ 5 marks. 

8 Name an Irish pure breed of cattle and explain its qualities. 

5 marks. 

9. What are the advantages of deep tillage 1 _ 5 marks. 

10 Name three pure breeds of poultry and describe one of them. 

5 marks. 
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II. — FEMALES. 

METHODS OF TEACHING, &c.— 60 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for each paper. 

Only jive questions to be attempted. 

1. What is your opinion as to the proper basis of classification to be 

adopted in a school? Discuss the proposal to group the children to- 
lerantly for each subject of the school course. J f' s ' , 

2. According to the regulations of the Board (a) what are visitors to 
National schools permitted to do, and (5) what are they P r °Ob^ from 

^“Describe the method of Home Lesson examination. On what ground 
is it recommended that the examination should frequently ke^™tmg 

4. Draw up neatly and in proper form a time table for a school organized 

on the tripartite system, and having an average attendance oi > 

make provision for drawing, singing, and religious instruction, btatt 
principal, two assistants, and two monitors. “ 

5. In what class do you introduce text books on grammar ? State the 
part of grammar and the portions of suchycsrf m which you require the 
pupils of each class to prepare Home Lessons. 

6. What explanations of the simple rules suitable for younger chilchen 
are given in the Hand Book? What is the best way to introduce the 

pupils to long division 1 S / , 

7. State three important results that may be gradually accomplished 
by suitable examination in the subject matter of the Lesson Books- 



Female 

Teachers. 



A Papers. 
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Ap pendi xM 8. What is the three-fold duty of a person in charge of a class at desk 
Exami- arithmetic? 6 marks, 

nation 9. What are the essential points to be attended to (1) by the teacher 

Questions. (2) by the pupils in regard to writing, in order to secure the effective 
teaching of this branch ? 6 marks. 

10. Write out in full the programme in arithmetic for first and second 
stages of fifth and sixth classes. 6 marks. 



GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only jvve of these questions, of which the parsing exercise must be 
one, are to be attempted. 

1- Spirit . — What, have you let the false enchanter ’scape? 

Oh'! ye mistook ; ye should have snatched his wand 
And bound him fast ; without his rod reversed, 

And backward mutters of dissevering power, 

We cannot free the Lady that sits here 
In stony fetters fixed, and motionless : 

Yet stay ; be not disturbed ; now I bethink me 
Some other means I have which mag be used. 

(a) . Parse the words in italics. 

( b ) . Write notes on 11 1 bethink me” and on “ means.” 20 marks. 

2. (a.) What classes of words have been introduced into the English 
Language, from the Latin, Greek, French and Italian respectively 1 

(6.) Name at least five words that have been added to the English 
Language during the present century, giving the derivation of each. 

10 marks. 

3. State and explain the two exceptions to the Rule of Apposition. 

10 marks. 

4. Give a particular analysis of the following passage ; explaining the 
details, as you would to a class. 

Can any mortal mixture of Earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 

Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 

And with the raptures moves the vocal air 

To testify his hidden residence. 10 marks. 

5. Correct, or defend the following sentences, giving your reason fully 
in each case : — 

(a.) Nothing but grave and serious studies delight him. 

(b.) Who should 1 meet the other day but my old Jriend ? 

(c.) Thomson’s “ Seasons ” is now comparatively little read. 

(d.) He is not only accused of theft, but of mu/rder. 

(e.) Where nothing save the waves and I 

Shall hear our mutual mwrmu/rs sweep. 10 marks. 

6. Distinguish between intransitive and neuter verbs. 6 marks. 

7. Define “ Simile ” — Metaphor — and “ Allegory ” — giving examples. 

How are they related to each other ? 6 marks. 

8. Point out the difference in meaning between — 

(a.) He made a better soldier than poet and 

(6.) He made a better soldier than a poet. 6 marks. 

(9.) Name the three principal “ poetic feet” : and state of what syllables 
each consists. 6 marks. 

10. Explain fully what is meant by an idiom, and mention two classes 
into which idioms may be divided. 6 marks. 



Female 

Teachers. 

A Papers. 
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GEOGRAPHY— 60 Marks. 

Two lioura allowed for this paper. 

jspB. Only five questions to be attempted. 

1 State the different motions of the Moon, giving the time occupied 
by e a ch ; and explain fully the nature and cause of the phases^ ^mhshe 4 Fap ' Ia ' 

’T’ Draw an Outline Map of the Australian Continent, marking the 
boundaries of the different colonies, and also the prmcipal mmmfaons, 

^Deeorfbrthe River system of Africa, specially with reference to 

te i la What are^heTXences that determine the natural distribution of 
olamts on the surface of the globe? By what circumstances is this 
natural distribution modified ? Illustrate your answer by exan^les.^ 

5. Where, and for what noted, are BrincUsi, Pama,gosta, Denham 
Lake Fontainebleau, Cuidad Rodrigo, Fredenckshall, Mens, Cold- 
stream, Aix-la-Chapelle, Lucknow 1 1- marks. 

6 Give the third law of climate, with examples. 6 marks. 

7. Name the seven usual divisions of the Alps, and state the limits of 

O marKS. 

ea< 8.’Name the States which are included in Indo-China, Lidia 

h^hfame the^foreign possessions belonging to Holland. 6 marks. 

10 Describe the winds known as the Sirocco and the Samiel respect- 
. , b marks, 

ively. 



ARITHMETIC— 100 Marks. 
Two hours allowed for this paper. 



J5LB. Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. Divide -008 by 6-4 and state and explain the principle by which 
you fix the decimal point in the quotient. 20 mar s 

7 2 A does | of a piece of work in 4 hours, B does T of the remainder 
in 1 hour, anl 0 finishes the work m 20 mmutes ; m what time would 
A B and C working together complete the whole work ? 20 marks. 

’ 3 A deatebuyscoafs at 19s. a ton on 4 months' credi , and sells 
them at once for 21s. 6 d. a ton on 1 months credit; what is his im- 
mediate gain per cent., the interest in both cases being 4 per cent per 

annum? tle _ man g tlie sa me amount of income-tax when it is 
rained from 6 d. to 9d. per £1, how much per cent, has ^ income 

per cents, be at 96, how much must a person invest in 
order that he may derive from it a half-yearly interest of £77 13s. id. 
after paying 7 d. in the £1 income-tax. Neglect brokerage. 



6 Find the exact value of -54 of -3027 of 3 miles, 3 furlongs, 20 
, 1 0 marKS. 

perches. 
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Appendix 7. Th e population of a town increased 35 per cent, between 1861 and 
Exami- 1871, and 19 per cent, between 1871 and 1881 ; the population in 1881 
was 93,177, what was the population in 1861 ? 10 marks 

8. A tradesman marks an article at 50s., but takes off 5 per cent for 
cash ; what must have been its prime cost to allow him 14 per cent 

P rofit ? 10 marks ' 

9. Show that 8765 and 13131 are prime to each other. 

10. If 12 men or 18 boys can do three-fourths of a piece of work ' in 
6 ¥ hours, in what time will 1 1 men and 9 boys do the remainder ? 

10 marks. 



nation 
Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

A Papers, 



COMPOSITION 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed, 

Books, 

Or, 

A stitch in time saves nine. 



HISTORY.. — 40 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only jme questions to be attempted. 

1. State the time and extent of the greatest Danish power Who 

was then King in England 1 8 mfu±s 

2. Trace the History of France from 1815 to 1848. 8 marks' 

3. Describe the Conquest of Palestine by the Israelites. 8 marks' 

4. State the circumstances under which a Roman Triumph was 

granted, and describe one of tbese Triumphs. 8 marks 

5. When was the Habeas Corpus Act passed ? What privileges does 

it, when m operation, confer on the subject? 8 marks 

6. Who were the Helvetii? When and by whom were they con- 

querecb ^ marks 

7. State what you know of the Battle of Hohenlinden, ancTthe cir 

cumstances that led to it. 4 marks 

8. When and by whom were the Piets and Scots united hito One 

nation i , ■ , 

4 marks. 

9. What do you know of Miltiades, Xenophon, and Cortez 1 

1°. Name the monarchs who subdued Judah and Israel. ^wSthna 
elapsed between the two conquests ? 4 marks 



ENOLISH LITERATURE. — 60 Marks. 
An hour and a half allowed for this paper: 
N.B . — Only fine questions to be attempted. 



1. Give a short sketch of Milton’s life, and name his 
works. 

2. What description given by the attendant Spirit 
produced by the charmed cup of Oomus 1 



chief poetical 
12 marks, 
of the effects 
12 marks. 
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3 . "Wliat guardians did the lad y in Co™, .hen - 

“4 Write out the last six lines of the “ Mask of Comus and jnsttfy ^ 

25S of the poem is v/ry finely summed up in these six lines 

5 Write notes on the following expressions -.-(a) fist ms of i the ^ papers, 
sacred well, (6) old Damaetas, (c) has westering wheel, W^urea 

’Tooote a reference in Comus, and another in Lycida^to die 

' lg 7 ld WhyTs the “light fantastic round” proposed by Comus to his 
tt c rew ” altered to the “measure” which immediately follows 

8. What is the function of the nymph Sabrina in the poem 1 

9. Describe the means adopted by Sabrina to free the lady tomthe 

spell by which she was bound. , 

10. “ Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds. 

With smoky rafters, than in tapestry halls, ( 

And courts of princes where it first was named. 

To what is the reference in these lines ? 



METHODS OF TEACHING, &c. — 60 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only five questions to he attempted. 

1 “ The labours of a teacher in a school are chiefly two-fold.” What 
are they 1 Specify clearly into what faults teachers are liable to fall, 
“performing the 7 double duty, and how this may be avoided? 

2 Write out a time table (bipartite system) for a girl’s school with an 
average of 45, in which secular instruction is given for 4* ^dady. 

3. What means would you adopt in order to secure the effective 

teaching of the subject matter of the lessons read 1 > j “ arKS - ., 

4. What desk accommodation is necessary for a school of 75 pupils 
maximum attendance; — give your reasons— 

(a.) On the bipartite plan. 

(h ) On the tripartite plan. 12 marks. 

B With what class might formal teaching of composition be com- 
menced 1 What sort of exercises should the pupils begin with . 
specimens of subjects suitable for this stage of instruction^ ^ 

6. Into what two kinds of errors are pupils likely to fall when work- 

“rwttlr^S^esks,” and what are their special advantages? 

TwKa&ding.into what faults are monitofcto 

f! T WhI r&Vofae^mSssioners respecting («) the strik 
ing off of the pupils’ names from the class rolls; ^.Hhe^msmg or 

Ca To U W S hat regulations' 'have been made by the Commissioners regard- 
ing the granting of sick leave to teacher si 



B Papers 
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GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. Only five questions, of which the parsing exercise must he one are 
to be attempted. 

Our little world, the image of the great, 

Like that , amidst the boundless ocean set, 

Of her own growth hath all that nature craves, 

And all that’s rare, as tribute from the waves. 

As Egypt does not on the clouds rely, 

But to the Nile owes more than to the sky ; 

So what our earth and what our heaven denies 
Our ever-constant friend, the sea supplies. 

( a •) Write a paraphrase of the foregoing passage. 

( b •) Parse the words in italics.' ° * 20 marks 

2 (a.) Name the auxiliary verbs, distinguishing such as mav 'he 
used also as principal verbs. o on as may be • 

(6.) Specifythe parts of the principal verb towhichalone the auxiliaries 
can be joined respectively. 10 marks 8 

3. Explain what is meant by the direct, and what by th ^indirect 
object of a verb ; giving examples. State how each is governed 

4. Give a general analysis of the following passage: explaining' the 
details as yon would to a class ° r s > l u ™5 ™ 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree’s shade, 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap 
Each m his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 10 marks 

5. Correct any errors you may observe in the following sentences ' Tf 

you think that any of them is correct, say so. Give thereason for your 
opinion m every case. ^ 

(a.) The money food, and other things which a farmer spends on the 
Mowers , and on the horses which cultivate his land, or a clothier on his 
weavers, is called Circulating Capital. 

totlrecTthem ^ Wh ° M “ s °f™ r f<™Us, and teach us 

diversit mlmg Galway Say ’ tlu> sJlores present a great deal of 



{d.) I intended to have called on him last week. JO marks 

° f ? tHn « is denoted ‘wo or more nouns, 
which of them should be put m the possessive case ? 6 marks 

7. Make a list of six adjectives irregularly compared, showing their 

comparison in full. ’ . g 

8. Parse “I might have beer, appointed” fully— 

(a.) According to Murray’s method; and 

(b.) According to the English method. g m , 

9 Give the derivations of each of the following words ■.-Tragedy- 
Embroider Extirpate — Bayonet — Democracy. g marks 

10. Mention three different exceptions to the rule that when proper 

rSTed S V ar6 US6d “ the Plural number > the 

6 marks. 
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GEOGRAPHY. — 60 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. Only five questions to be attempted. 

, state the first law of climate. Give examples illustrating this TeaOa-s 

12 marks. g Papers. 

a "'o' p r aw an Outline Map of so much of England as shall include the ten 
South Midland and the six Southern Counties. Mark with names the 
principal rivers, headlands, and seaports. . Li mar , . 

1 3 Name (a) two seas in which the tides are almost imperceptible , 
and' (6) two places where the tides rise to great heights, and with peat 
suddenness. Explain the cause in each case. . . marks - 

4. Name six rivers of Scotland, and the principal towns on^each. 

6 What is the interval between high water on one day and high 
water on the next 1 Explain the cause of this difference. 12 marks 

6. How is the absence of ram m part of Peru accouiffedMor 1 

7. Name six of the principal lakes of Scotland ; state in what comities 

they are situated ; and give the areas of two of them. 6 mar s. 

8. State what you know of Tasmania. ” , 

9 Where are the following towns Elvas, Ypres, Wiesbaden, and 

• , „ b marks.' 

Vo What are the chief exports of the following countries : India, 

Sweden, Chili, Newfoundland, Spain, Cape Colony 1 6 marks. 



ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

173 . Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. When a vulvar fraction in its lowest terms is reduced to a recurring 

decimal, state what limit there is to the number of fi gures m the recurring 
period Why must there be a limit ? 2U marks. 

2. A pays £9 3s. id. more rates than B, their incomes being equal; 

living in different towns they are rated at 2s. and Is. id. m the £ 
respectively. What is the income 1 m ™' 

3. A can do a piece of work in 12 hours, B m 4, and C m 3 hours 
All three work for half an hour and then A leaves off. How long will 

it take B and C together to finish the work! 20 marks. 

4 A sells goods to B for £115 19s. 2d., and gams 10 per cent, on the 
price he orig&ally paid ; B sells the same.goods at a loss of 10 per cent 
on the price at which he bought them ; at what price did A buy and 

at what price did B sell 1 4 

5 A man buys £1,000 stock in 3 per cents, at 72 ; find (a.) how 

much money he invests, (5.) the rate per cent, he receives as interest on 
his money, and (c.) the alteration in his mcome if he sold out and 
invested in 4 per cents, at 90. 20 marks. 

6. Find the simple interest on £456 5s. for 248 days at 5 per cent, 
per annum. (This is to be worked as an exercise m Compound Pro- 
^ N v 10 marks, 

portion). 
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Appends u. 7, if 5| p er C e n t. i s gained by selling butter at £5 5s. &d. per cwt 

W much per cent, will be gained or lost by selling it at Is. 3d perftl 

8. Reduce 3 oz. 15 dwts. Troy to the fraction of elHfL 

Avoirdupois. ^ " U1S - 

9. You multiply the numerator and denominator of a vulgaiYraction 
by any number; the value of the fraction remains unaltered. Why? 

10. Find the value of 10 marts. 



Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 



^ n 



of £10. 



10 marks. 



COMPOSITION. — 50 Marks. 
Two hours allowed. 
Punctuality, 

Or , 

Vacations. 



HISTORY. — 40 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. When and under what circumstances did the German Empire cease 
to exist, and when was it revived 1 g marks 

Moonf 611146 y ° U kn ° W ° f tk<5 ooclv P ation of Spain by tiie 

3. Mention the principal Judges in Israel. Who wasthe lastT^' 

mce Si 11 * 0 Tiat J °i l kn ?^ ° f tie Star Ciamber » the period ofTts'exist- 
ence, why so named, and the statute which it violated. 8 marts 

5. Explain the'references in “The hall where a Strafford had for a 
moment awed and melted a victorious party.” 8 marks 

Company 6 a Sk ° rt Sket0h ° f ^ ° rigin and bistoi 7 of the East India 

7. Give a short account of the dynasty whose reigning trScftas 

known in Europe as the Great Mogul. When, and unde® whom, Z 
this race of monarchs attain its greatest splendour 1 4 marks 

8. What was the Heptarchy ? When and by whom was it abolished ? 

9. In what two countries does the House of Braganza reign l™ 811 ' 1 *' 

wiL° T “ ter! persons of hi " — * 

SPELLING EXERCISE, &c — 50 marks (including 20 marks 
for Dictation). 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only five questions to be attempted. 

1 Accent from its very nature, must affect not only the Syllable 

stoeme^t S ^ Uable it! ^in and^J^S 

6 marks. 
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2 Give five classes of exceptions to the first role of spelling with to*** ** 
n -j O marKS. Exanii- 

e TVhat twofold pronunciation is there of all living .tongues, and 
wlfich of the two have lexicographers generally given as the ^ model of 

SP 4 eC Quote words in which respectively the following letters or combi- li. 
riQ+inus are silent : — or, qh, k, c, p. . marlcs. B PapeI3 . 

1 Tumbler, corporal, habit, table. Give the different meanings of each 
of these words, and show that the primary meaning runs through^! the 

0t 6 er j forties or moneys, movable or moveable, downfal or downfall. 

Which is the more usual orthography? . d marts. 

7. Mention the diminutives formed from the following terms— W, 

inference, inferring. Why is the r doubled in the latter, though 

not in the former word ? - , ., , mar S ' 

9. Give the various meanings of : — Mould, stock, and pitchy 

10. “ Long sounds in primitives become short in derivatives^^ Give 
some examples. 



LESSON BOOKS.— 50 marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this-paper. 

Only five questions to be attempted. 

1 (a 1 Write out the three stanzas (12 lines) beginning— 

“The' honeyed cowslip tufts once more.” . (6) Explain, as you would 
to a class— (1) “with gradual ray,” (2) “ yon empyreal sphere, 

13V‘ lustral dews;” (c) “I see her not.” Who is shei 10 marks. 

2 Give an account of the rearing and management of silkworms, from 
the hatching of the eggs to the collection of the raw sdk. 10 marks. 

3 ( a 1 What equivalent is received for the taxes we pay . 

' (b.) State the difference between this exchange and all ot hers^ 

4. Write out five of the rules given in the Girls’ Reading Book for 

the prevention of accidents by fire. . 10 mai-brs. 

5. P Describe the process of dissolution of an iceberg at sea, and the 

effect produced by an iceberg when stranded. 10 marxs. 

6 Give Dr. Franklin’s reply to the question-" Must a ^afford 

^L^Why'is it that no “money bills” are originated m the House of 

Lt 8 d Mention remedies for the following metallic poisons-(a) arsenic, 

(b) corrosive sublimate, (c) sugar of lead. B 

9. Comparing beef, pork, and mutton, which of these meats O oes 
farthest ” or is most economical 1 Give the reason for your an swe r.^ 

10 Explain the following terms occurring in “The Castle,” Sixth Book 
of Lessons : carpet knight, housing, sumpter-mules, palfrey, Wl^ 
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BOOKKEEPING-. — 50 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper, 

Only five of these questions to be attempted. 

1. Took stock, and found in my possession — Cash, £56 13s id • 
goods, £592 Is. 6d. ; debts due to me, £71 2s. id . ; debts due by me' 
to A. B., £141 16s. 8 c?. Make the necessary journal entries in this 

mi oi t 10 marks. 

2 . ihomas Sheahan paid me £30. In mistake I gave credit to 

Thomas Shea. How shall I correct the error? 10 marks. 

3. Received from J ohn Doran £200, lent him with interest, £208 

What are my journal entries? 10 marks 

, j- On which side must tlie balance, if any, be entered at the closing 
ot (a) “Bills Payable,” ( b ) “Bills receivable” accounts, and why? 

K T i T i 10 marks. 

5. John Jones buys goods worth £100 from Michael Swift, but the 

latter owed the former £75, and received from Jones the balance (£25) 
m cash. What are John Jones’s entries ? 10 marks ' 

6 . How is the balance of the goods account found ? 5 marks.' 

7. When the balance account is closed what does it show (a) on the 

debtor side, and ( b ) on the creditor side, and (c) what does the balance (if 
any) oi this account rejiresent ? 5 marks V 

8 . Specify the deductions or allowances which a merchant must make 

when balancing his books. 5 mar j cg 

9 I accept, this day, Mr. Becky’s draft at three months, due 16th 
October. Give my journal entry. 5 markg< 

10. Which side of the Profit and Loss Account should be the greater 
if I had lost, and why? 5 



B and C 
Papers. 



DICTATION. 

Sixth Book, page 325. “ Sherwood Forest. ’ 

From “ The sun was setting.” 

to 

“Stones of large dimensions.” 

Also ten words, namely 

Falcon. 

Guillotine. 

Paucity. 

Proselyte. 

Raspberry. 



Phlegm. 



METHODS OF TEACHING, &c.— 60 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only five questions to be attempted. 

1- Distinguish the three kinds of parsing. Write out two questions 
to exemplify each sort. 12 marks. 
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Female 
Teachers . 



C Papers. 



9 How would you ascertain for what class a new pupil was fitted ; Appends M 
erl’liow should a former pupil, who had returned after a lengthened Erami- 
, „„ dealt, with ? 12 marks, nation 

a Estate fully the proper method of teaching writing to first class. Questions. 

12 marks. 

4 On what three points does the progress of the pupils in reading 
^ j 12 marks. 

^fiTwhat definitions of the noun, adjective, and verb are given in the 
Hand Book as the most suitable for young children? What explanation 
should always be given with the definition of the noun ? 12 marks. 

6 Bor what purpose is the Arithmeticon used ? At what stage should 

it he discontinued? . ... 6 marks. 

7 What are the proper ways of putting a question m class, or gallery 

, \ • n 6 marks. 

& 8. How may unpunctuality of attendance on the part of the pupils 
be prevented? . , , 6 marks. _ 

9 What are the programme requirements of fourth class pupils m 
ar ij 6 marks. 

^ 10. Why are engraved “ Head Lines ” better than those that are 
written by the teachers ? 6 marks. 

GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS — 60 Murks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

J 3 Only fine questions, of which the parsing exercise must be one, are 

to be attempted. 

1. “ Oh ! foolish members ” said the stomach, you now, perceive that 
wlmt you used to supply to me, was in reality supplied to yourselves. 

If you are occupied in feeding me, it is by me in turn that the blood 
vessels which nourish you are fed. 

(a.) Barse the words in italics. 

lb ) What is the object of “ perceive ” in the first sentence ? 
v ’’ 20 marks. 

2. Mention three exceptions to the rule, that the adjective generally 

precedes the noun which it qualifies. . 10 marks, 

3. Give a general analysis of the following passage: 

Ferdinand and Isabella, having been informed of the return and dis- 
coveries of their admiral, by the messenger whom he had despatched 
from Lisbon, awaited him at Barcelona with honour and munificence 
worthy the greatness of his services. _ 10 marks. 

4. Quote th efour principal Rules of Government, giving an example 

of each. 10 marks - 

5. Give the derivation of the following words: — 

Architect Precipice — Disastrous — Amiferous — Endeavour — Parish 

— Calico — Arable — Theatre — Profame. 10 marks. 

6. Give three examples of words used both as adjectives and adverbs ; 

and say how they are to be distinguished. _ _ 6 marks. 

7. Make out a list showing the eleven variations of the verb “ to be. 

6 marks. 

8. Write out in both numbers, the second future passive , and the plu- 
perfect potential passive of the verb “ to teach. 6 marks. 

9. What name is given to those pauses which are not represented 
by points 1 What general rule should he followed in using them 1 

J 1 6 marks. 

10 Specify two instances in which the present tense may be used for 
the past. 6 marks. 
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GEOGRAPHY — 60 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

1 . Explain fully and clearly how the seasons are produced. 

0 ... , , 12 marks. 

f- Compare the temperature of the Northern and Southern Hemi 
spheres, and explain how the difference arises. 12 marks. 

. 3- Draw an Outline Map of the county in which your school is 
situated. Write round it in their order the names of the adioinhw 
counties, and insert the chief towns, mountains, and rivers of your 

• • 12 marks. 

4. Write out, m tabular form, the ten North Midland Counties of 

England, with two principal towns in each. 12 marks. 

5. Name the nine distinct mountain systems of Europe, and state the 

position of each. 12 marks. 

6. Name the five groups into which the Islands of Scotland are 

divided, and state the position of each group. 6 marks. 

7. Where, and for what noted, are Brighton, Saragossa, Simla 

&ologna,1 ' °q n J arkg> 

8 Name four towns in Ireland the names of which commence with 
Garrick, and describe accurately the situation of each. 6 marks. 

9. Give three of the arguments used to prove that the earth is a globe. 

, T , 6 marks. 

1U. JName the most easterly points of the mainlands of England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland respectively. q marks 



ARITHMETIC. — 1 00 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. Define Ratio and Proportion. Why is it that if any three terms 
of a proportion are given the remaining term can always be found? 

. , _ 20 marks. 

2. Express the difference between 2*535 and 2*535 (1) by a circulat- 
ing decimal and (2) by its equivalent vulgar fraction. 20 marks. 

3. A Troy pound of standard gold is worth £46 14s. 6d., and 80 half- 

pence weigh one pound avoirdupois ; find in grains the difference in 
weight between a sovereign and a half-penny. 20 marks. 

4. What would be the amount in 6 years at 4 per cent., simple interest, 

o± a sum the amount of which in four years is £522 ? 20 marks. 

5. Make up the following account, and write out the bill neatly i— 
115 yards of ribbon at 3d a dozen yards ; 7 pieces of linen, each measur- 

^oon 5 /^ ds ’ at , 2s ‘ Sd a yard ; i mmion of P ins at Is. 2d. a thousand ; 
5,000 hooks and eyes at lid. a score; 3 gross of buttons at Sid. a 
dozen. .Deduct 2i per cent, discount for cash payment. 20 marks 

6' ™ the difference between ^ of £10 16s. 8d. and -001 'of 
£8 6s. 8 d. in i 

n Tin , . . - 10 marks, 

7. What principal put out to interest at the rate of 3A per cent per 
annum, will produce for interest £46 0s. 7fd. in 10 months. 

10 marks. 
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8. Find true discount on a bill of £698 17s. 8 \d. due in 1 X V years, AppendixM 

at 4f per cent, per annum, simple interest. 10 marks. eimST 

9. If '275 of tlie cost of a yard of cloth exceeds of the cost by 9-ld . j nation 

what is the cost of the cloth by the yard 1 10 marks. Questions. 

10. Find by Practice the cost of 28 tons 9 cwt. 3 qrs. 7 lbs at os. 10 d. F&rnde 

a Stone. 10 marks. Teachers . 

C Papers. 



SPELLING EXERCISE, &c. — 50 marks (including 20 marks 
for Dictation). 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

1. Explain, by reference to the Etymology, the meaning of each of the 

following : — salver , lass, forsake , luggage. 6 marks. 

2. (a.) Name at least five words in each of which both the terminations 
our and or are used. 

(b.) State the grounds on which the omission of u in all such cases 
is recommended. Q marks. 

3. “ When an affix or termination beginning with a vowel is added to 

a word ending with e, the e is omitted. Write out the exceptions to 
this rule. 6 marks. 

4. What words are liable to be confounded with — juggler, tents, 

exercise, ingenious 1 Give the meanings of all. 6 marks. 

5. By what rule should we be guided in the choice of in or en, im or 

era, in spelling words with these prefixes. 6 marks. 

. 6. What words are pronounced nearly like the following : — castors 
lion, stationary , principal , Venus ? 3 marks. 

7. (a.) Define the terms primitive word, derivative word, (b.) State 

the three ways in which derivative words are formed. 3 marks. 

8. What words are pronounced exactly like heir, meed , you% 

3 marks. 

9. Show that the letter a has four different sounds. 3 marks. 

10. When doubtful as to whether a word ends in able or ible how 

should you be guided % Give some examples. 3 marks. 



LESSON BOOKS. — 50 marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. How, and at what season of the year did the Jews celebrate the 
Feast of Tabernacles ; and what event did that festival commemorate % 

10 marks. 

2. (a.) By what facts was Columbus convinced that new countries were 
to be found west of the Atlantic Ocean ? 

(6.) How does it appear that he did not suppose a new continent to 
exist? 10 marks. 

3. (a.) Describe the manner in which plate glass is cast and polished. 

(b.) What materials are used in “ silvering ” it ? 10 marks. 

Y 
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AppendixM 4. Perhaps the camels of the Ishmaelite 

Ex — Trampled and passed it o’er, 

nation When into Egypt from the Patriarch’s sight 

Questions. His favourite son they bore. 

Fema l e {a.) Name the author of these lines ? 

Teachers. (6.) What does “it ” refer to 1 

G p — ers (c.) Who is the favourite son alluded to ? 10 marks. 

apers * 5. Quote the verses in which the poet Gray describes the “fury 
passions” that tear the mind. 10 marks. 

6. What are stated in “ The Girls’ Reading Book ” to be the three 

golden rules to be kept in view by all poultry keepers ? 5 marks. 

7. Enumerate the localities in Ireland in which lead ore has been 

found. 5 marks. 

8. Account for the formation of pearls. 5 marks. 

9. Give any four consecutive lines from “ The Castle ” (Sixth Book) 

and explain : Sewer ; Seneschal ; azure shield ; Malvoisie ; blazon'd 
sable. 5 marks. 

10. In what countries is gutta-percha produced, and how do the 

natives obtain it ? 5 marks. 



Monitors. 
D Papers. 



Ill— MONITORS. 

METHODS OF TEACHING.— 60 Marks. 
One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 



N.B. — The first question must be attempted and not more than three oj 
those which follow. 

1. Write notes of a half-hour lesson on “ The Camel,” or, on “ Salt.” 

20 marks. 

2. Describe the proper method of instructing children in a new 

reading lesson. 14 marks. 

3. “ Make your pupils read fluently and sensibly.” Describe clearly 

how this may be done. 14 marks. 

4. Explain the distinction between questions of examination and 

questions of instruction. By what other names are the latter known? 
What is their chief object ? 12 marks. 

5. “ They ” (the pupils) “ should he habituated to give full answers.” 
Explain and illustrate what is meant by “ full answers.” 8 marks. 

6. Why is it more important for a teacher to read well than to write 

well? 8 marks. 

7. What step should precede the learning by rote of the pieces of 

poetry. 8 marks. 



GRAMMAR— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Onlyfowr of these questions , of which the parsing exercise must 
be one , are to be attempted. 

1. Parse fully the underlined words in the following sentence : — 
“ The Dutch , whom we a/re apt to despise for want of genius, show an 
infinitely greater taste of antiquity and politeness in their buildings and 
works of this nature, than what we meet in those of our own country.” 

24 marks. 
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2. Give the roots of the following words : — rebellion , capable, progress , 

oblige, nautical , sympathy. 12 marks. 

3. Give inflections of lady, rich, may. 12 marks. 

4. Correct any errors you may see in the following : — 

(i.) He is one of the boys that was kept in at school for bad 

behaviour. 

(ii.) The river has overflown its banks. 

(iii.) Although I knew it to be he. 12 marks. 

5. Give the past tense and past participle of the following verbs : — 

be, lie, fly, arise, mow, strive. 8 marks. 

6. What are the meanings of the following affixes when attached to 

adjectives : — escent , - en , -able, -ly, -ose, -less. 8 marks. 

7. Decline ox and lad. , 8 marks. 



Appendix M 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Monitors. 

D Papers, 



GEOGRAPHY. — 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — The map must be attempted, and not more than three of the 
questions which follow. 

1. Draw an outline map of Ireland, and trace the courses of the Suir, 

Bann, Moy, Slaney, Liffey, and Shannon. 20 marks. 

2. Where are Antwerp, Birkenhead, Smyrna, Strabane, Amoy, 

Monte Yideo, and Brooklyn ? 14 marks. 

3. What and where is each of the following : — Menam, Erzgebirge, 

Pichinca, Carpentaria, Laland, Luzon ? 14 marks. 

4. Name the five zones, their boundaries, and width in degrees. 

12 marks. 

5. Which is the largest of the Sandwich Islands, and what volcano is 

in it? 8 marks 

6. Name the British possessions and settlements in Europe and 

Australia. 8 marks. 

7. Name the States of which Central America is composed. 

8 marks. 



ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — The flrst question must be attempted and not more than three of 
those which follow. 

1. (a) Give the rule for finding the time in which, at a given rate per 

cent, per annum, a given principal would produce a given interest. ( b ) 
In finding the interest of a given principal for any number of days at 
any rate per cent., the divisor 73,000 is employed; show how this 
divisor is obtained. 25 marks. 

2. If a man gain •§ of the prime cost of an article by selling ib at 
7s. 6c?., what will he gain per cent, by selling it at 85. 6c?. 

25 marks. 

3. Find the extent of § of 6J- of 8 acres -f 7J of a square yard — ^ of 

roods. 25 marks. 

Y 2 
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AppendixM. 4 . if a horse eat 10| lbs. of hay per day, and a cow 14| lbs., how long 
ExanrU will 2 tons of hay last 9 horses and 6 cows ? 25 marks, 

nation 5. Find in yards the side of a square field containing 15 acres 2 roods 

Questions. 29 perches 3 yards. 15 marks. 

Monitors. 6. A person buys 3 cwt. 2 qrs. and 14 lbs. of tea for <£33 16s. 8 d., and 

sells it at the rate of Is. 10c?. per lb., how much does he gain or lose, 

D Papers. an( j w hat is his gain or loss per cent. ? 15 marks. 

7. £1,530 is invested in 3-| per cent, stock at 95 ; how much money 
invested in 3 per cent, stock at 92£ would produce the same income? 

15 marks. 



GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION.— 50 Marks. 

Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only three questions to be attempted. 

1. Given sum of the diagonal and two sides of a square : to construct 

it. 18 marks. 

2. Trisect a given right line. 18 marks. 

3. If the square described on one side of a triangle be equal to the sum 

of the squares described on the other two sides, prove that the angle con- 
tained by those two sides is a right angle. 14 marks. 

4. If one side of a triangle be produced the exterior angle is greater 
than the angle opposite the side produced. Prove this. 10 marks. 

5. The area of an equilateral triangle is 389-7 perches, find the length 

of the side. 10 marks. 

6. Define rhombus, rectangle, square, and equilateral triangle ; how is 

the area of each of these four figures determined ? 10 marks. 



ALGEBRA. — 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only three questions to be attempted. 

1. Solve the equations : — 

6m + 7 2m 2m +1 
~liS~ ~7x^6 = 5 ' 

(2.) (m - a)(x - b ) = ab~ m 2 . 20 marks. 

„ tv /7m + 3 5m + 4\ /3m + 4 2m- 3 \ 

2 - Dmde \ 8 r ) \ ~4 —)■ 

15 marks. 

3. Reduce the following fraction to its lowest terms : — 

3m 2 + 23m - 36 
4m 2 + 33m — 27' 

15 marks. 

4. Find continued product of (a -f- b 4- c) (a -f- b - c) (a-b ) 

( b~a-]-c ). 10 marks. 

5. Six years ago a boy was three times as old as his brother, he is now 

only twice his age ; how old is each? 10 marks. 

6. Find the value of the expression 

4m 3 - 7 x 2 y + Z'tf - 2 xy 2 + y 
2m 4 - 5 a?y + 5m 2 ?/ 3 - 2 y A 

when m = 2 and y = 3. 10 marks. 
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SPELLING- BOOK, &c. — 50 Marks (including 20 for dictation). 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only three questions to be attempted. 

The dictation exercise is to be taken from the Fifth Book of Lessons, 
pages 146 and 147, from “ Although it is always fluid,” &c., down to 
S touch the fingers.” 20 marks. 

1 To the following words annex affixes which will exemplify the 

fourth rule of spelling, or the exceptions to that rule : — eye, palate, pore , 
peace. _ 10 marks - 

2 Give the various meanings of each of the following words : — mean , 

usher, jet. 10 marks. 

3. Some words of more than one syllable may be used as nouns or as 

verbs. What change of accent indicates what part of speech the word 
is to be considered ; and what tendency in the language produces this 
change? 10 marks. 

4. State what rules, or exceptions to rules, of spelling are exemplified 
by the following words : — skimmed, boxing, reprieve, disappoint. 

8 marks. 

5. What is meant by verbal distinctions ? Name two kinds of them, 

and give examples of each kind. 8 marks. 

6. Distinguish in pronunciation and meaning the pairs of words 

spelled as follows : — wound, collect, invalid. 6 marks. 
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LESSON BOOKS.— 50 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

X.B. The composition must be attempted and not more than three of 

the questions which follow. 

1. As an exercise in composition, write out in your own words, the 

substance of Franklin’s story of “The Grindstone.” 20 marks. 

2. Who was the “ Man of Boss ” ? State some definite grounds for 

Pope’s praise of him. marks. 

3. Give a brief description of the “ happy valley ” in Hasselas. 

10 marks. 

4. Write explanatory notes on (a) “ The gilded spurs to claim,” (5) 

“The Rocket” locomotive engine, (c) “The Hall of William Rufus," 
(d) “ Solstitial rains.” 10 marks. 

5. “ Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride.” Write out the next 

seven lines. Of whom are these words spoken? 10 marks. 

6. What was Edmund Burke’s first political appointment ; and what 

other public offices did he subsequently hold ? 8 marks. 

7 From “ Ode on Spring,” write out six lines beginning, “ The insect 
youth.” 6 marks ' 
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BOOKKEEPING. — 50 Marks. 



An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 
Only four questions to be attempted. 



■Journalize 


the following Waste Book entries ; — 


£ 


8. 


d. 


Jan. 1, 


I have cash on hands, 


. 120 


0 


0 


„ io, 


Advanced for John Brown . 


. 50 


0 


0 


„ 31, 


Lent William Jones, . 


. 25 


0 


0 


Feb. 20, 


Received from J ohn Brown, 


. 35 


0 


0 


„ 28, 
Mar. 10, 


Lent James Smyth, 


. 20 


0 


0 


Received from William Jones, . 


. 10 


0 


0 


„ 31, 


Received from John Brown, 


5 


0 


0 



12 marks. 

2. Post the foregoing in the necessary Ledger accounts, and balance 

these accounts. 20 marks. 

3. On closing the several accounts to what other account is the 

balance of the Balance account transferred, and what is this balance 
called ? 10 marks. 

4. Explain what taking stock consists in and why it is necessary. 

8 marks. 

5. Why must the balance of Wine on hand (if any), of a Wine account 

be entered on the Cr. side ? 6 marks. 

6. Explain the use of a Journal as distinguished from a Waste Book , 

6 marks. 



AGRICULTURE.— 50 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only four questions to be attempted. 

1. To have a cabbage crop fit for use in a cottage garden at the end of 
April and beginning of May, what variety of cabbage should be selected, 
when should it be sown, and when should the transplanting be done? 

15 marks. 

2. Describe the mode of sowing grass seeds with spring corn, and 

state what mixture per statute acre you would sow on a good strong loam 
in the five-course rotation (that is, for one year’s meadow, and one 
year’s pasture) 1 15 marks. 

3. State the most economical and advantageous way of applying 
farmyard and artificial manures, conjointly for the growth of root crops. 

10 marks. 

4. At what period of the year is the “ handfeeding ” of milch cows 

most likely to be required, and what are the kinds of artificial food 
generally used on such occasions ? 10 marks. 

5. What valuable constituent does farmyard manure lose by fermenta- 
tion, and how may this loss be prevented ? ' 8 marks. 

6. Give six of the good points you would note if selecting a pig. 

6 marks. 

7. How may the ravages of the wire worm be prevented or at least 

lessened 1 6 marks. 
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of National Education in Ireland, 

MUSIC.— 50 Marks. 



Two hours allowed for this paper. 

Only four questions to be attempted. 

1. What are the major and minor thirds in the scales of Sol, Fa, and 

Mi flat respectively? 13 marks. 

2. Write on the stave with proper signature, the major scale of la [>. 

1 3 marks. 

3. How should the following passage be read — giving the words to 
be said when reading, and the time to be given to each word ? 




12 marks. 

4. What are the commonest modulations from the following scales : — 

Fa, Sol, Ee ? 12 marks. 

5. Write on the staves the signatures of the following major scales : — 

La, Fa, Si. 12 marks. 

6. How many semitones (a) in a minor seventh ; (5) in a perfect 

fifth 1 6 marks. 



DRAWING.— 50 Marks. 

Three hours allowed for this paper. 

The examination consists of three parts ; — 

(1.) Freehand drawing from the flat. 

(2. ) Object drawing in outline. 

(3.) Practical G-eometry. 

I. FREEHAND DRAWING. 

A drawing of an example supplied is to be made as there directed. 

II. OBJECT DRAWING IN OUTLINE. 

The e xamin er will place on a small drawing-board (about 1-J feet by 
1 foot) an ordinary saucer in which a cup is to rest, lying on its side, 
with the handle turned towards the candidate, and in such a position as 
to permit of a partial view of the bottom (of the cup). The board should 
be placed about 2 feet from the floor. The board, cup, and saucer are 
to be drawn so as to fairly fill the paper. 

III. PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 

Only three questions to be attempted. 

1. At one end of a line, 3 inches long, construct a right angle and 

trisect it. 6 marks. 

2. On a straight line of 2 inches in length, construct a regular hexa- 
gon, and inscribe a circle within it. 6 marks. 

3. Find a mean proportional between 2 lines, 5 and 8 inches long 

respectively. 6 marks. 

4. Divide a line 3^ inches long into 2 parts, so that one part may be 

a sixth of the other. 6 marks. 

5. Draw two lines forming an angle of 40° and bisect this angle. 

6 marks. 

6. Draw any circle, and make a square equal in area to it. 

(5 marks. 
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IV. — MOHITRESSES. 

METHODS— 60 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — The first question must be attempted, and not more than threz 
D Papers °f ^ l0&e follow. 

1. Write notes of a half-hour lesson on Fruit or The Lion. 

20 marks. 

2. State _ some of the evils of copying and prompting, and say how 

these practices may be put a stop to. 14 marks. 

3. Mention some of the causes which lead to “ guessing.” How is 

this objectionable practice to be checked? 14 marks. 

4. What are the two “great and almost universal faults ” of the 
reading in our schools ; and where are they usually acquired ? 

12 marks. 

5. What tests do you apply in order to ascertain whether a child in 

First Class is fit to be advanced to a new lesson ? 8 marks. 

6. Under what conditions, and for what purpose, may simultaneous 

answering be employed with advantage ? 8 marks. 

7. What disadvantages are attendant on very large 'and on very small 

drafts respectively ? g marks. 
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GRAMMAR— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only four of these questions, of which the parsing exercise must be 
one, are to be attempted. 

1. Parse fully the underlined words in the following sentence 

“ There are some tribes of negroes who are very fond of a kind of pretty 
little shells called cowries, which their women string for necklaces • and 
these shells serve them as money .” 24 marks. 

2. Give the roots of the following words ; — Execute, Precious, Hesi- 
tate, Epidemic, Despair, Myriad. 12 marks 

3. Correct any errors you may see in the following : 

(i.) Do you know who you speak to 1 

(ii.) Which of them persons were present ? 

(hi.) I am resolved not to comply with the proposal, neither at 
present nor at any other time. 12 marks 

4. Give an example of nominative absolute, noun in apposition , and 

noun in second person. 1 g marks 

5. What are diminutive nouns 1 Give examples. 8 marks. 

6. Write down the feminines of Czar, Marquess, and the possessives 

plural of Child, Lass. How do proper nouns differ from common nouns 1 
And when do proper nouns become common nouns ? 8 marks. 

7. What verbs have a passive voice, and how is this voice formed? 

Give the meanings of the following prefixes Subter-, Pseudo-, Mis-, 
Inter-, Eu-, Juxtar. Smarts. 



GEOGRAPHY— 60 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. The Map must be attempted , and not more than three oj the 
questions which follow. 

1. Draw an outline map of Ireland, and mark the position of Croa«h 
Patrick, Slieve Donard, Lugnaquilla, Galteemore, Errigal, Mangerton. 

20 marks. 
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2. Of what does the Kingdom of Denmark consist? Name the ^p pendix u 
Danish Colonies. _ 14 marks. Exarai _ 

3 Name the boundaries and chief towns of Afghanistan. nation 

12 marks. Questions. 



4. Describe in their order (from base to summit) the plants which a Monttrestea 

traveller would find in ascending a high mountain at the Equator. 

14 marks. DiPapera. 

5. Name the four extreme points of Australia, and the political 

divisions of that Continent. 12 marks. 

6. In what Continent is each of the following animals found : — 

Anteater, Humming Bird, Zebra, Ibex, Chimpanzee, Opossum ? 

9 marks. 

7. Write down seven rivers flowing into Bay of Bengal. 7 marks. 



ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — The first question must be attempted , and not more than tlvree 
of those which follow. 

1. Define prime number, complex fraction, greatest common measure. 

Find the G. C. M. of 6906 and 10359. 25 marks. 

2. If 25 men can make 1 mile of a road in 30 days, how many men 
would be required to make 7*5 miles in £th of the same time? 

25 marks. 

3. Find what decimal multiplied by 4-5 will give the sum of 

£ + it + M < 25 marks. 

4. If I gain ll| per cent, by selling candles at 7\d. per lb., what 

do I gain or lose per cent, by selling them at 5f d. per lb.? 25 marks. 

5. Express 6 days 12 hours as the decimal of 2 weeks 2 days 

1 6 hours. 15 marks. 

6. At what rate per cent, per annum will £767 10s. become 

£1105 4s. in 8 years, simple interest? 15 marks. 

7. If a man spend 10 guineas every 7 days, and save £100 a year, 

what is his income? 15 marks. 



SPELLING BOOK, &c. — 50 Marks (including 20 for dictation). 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only three questions to be attempted. 

Dictation. — Fifth Book, pp. 18-19. “A lofty mountain ” to “penin- 
sula of Portrush.” 20 marks. 

1. Give the various meanings of each of the following words ; — butt, 

lime, stock. 10 marks. 

2. Distinguish in pronuncia tion a nd meaning the pairs of words 

spelled as follows : — courtesy, frequent, tarry. 10 marks. 

3. To the following words join affixes which will exemplify the fifth 
rule for spelling, or its exceptions : — abridge, awe, peace, agree. 

10 marks. 

4. Write out the second rule for spelling. 8 marks. 

5. What words are grouped with the following in the first class of 

verbal distinctions : — sealing, mantle, stile ? Give the meaning of each 
word. 6 marks. 

From what do the chief difficulties of orthography arise ? 

6 marks. 
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LESSON BOOKS.— 50 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — The composition must be attempted , and not more than three of 
Monitr esses the questions which follow. 

D Papers. L As 

an exercise in composition, write out in your own words the 
story of “ The Lion and the Spaniel.” 20 marks. 

2. Give briefly Macaulay’s description of the physical and mental 

organization of the Bengalee. 10 marts. 

3. Write explanatory notes on the following : — donjon keep , St. 

George’s banner, battled towers, portcullis. 10 marks. 

4. Describe the palace in the “ Happy Valley ” in the story of 

“Rasselas.” 10 marks. 

5. From “ True Greatness ” .write out ten lines, beginning, “ Fame 

but from death.” 10 marks. 

6 . What was Burke’s first avowed literary work, and with what 

object was it written 1 8 marks. 

7. Relate the circumstances which led King Alfred to undertake the 

study of Latin 1 6 marks. 



MUSIC.— 50 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Not more them fowl' questions to be attempted. 

1. Write out on the stave the major scale of three sharps with proper 

signature. 13 marks. 

2. Name all the marks usually placed at the beginning of a piece of 

music, and tell the use of each. ] 3 marks. 

3. How should the following passage be read — giving the words to be 
used when reading, and stating the time to be given to each word. 

12 marks. 
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4. Define the terms Tonic, Leading note, Dominant, and Sub-domi- 

nan f- _ 12 marks. 

5. What is the interval between Do and the next La above, and also 

that between La and the next Do above ? 8 marks. 

6. What note is a Minor Seventh above Do ? 8|marks. 



DRAWING. — 50 Marks. 
Three hours allowed for this paper. 

The examination consists of three parts : — 

(1.1 Freehand drawing from the flat. 
(2.) Object drawing in outline. 

(3.) Practical Geometry. 
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I. FREEHAND DRAWING 



A drawing of an example supplied is to be made as there directed. 
II. OBJECT DRAWING IN OUTLINE. 



AppendixM. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 



Monitresses 

The examiner will place a shallow tray or plate in the middle of a small — ■ 

drawing board (about 18 inches by 13 inches), and on the tray or plate D Pa P ers * 
will stand a decanter, or a water-bottle with long neck, and near it a 
tumbler on its side showing mouth of tumbler, at an angle, to observer. 

Place group about 2 feet 6 inches from floor. Board, tray or dish, 
and objects thereon are to be drawn, and the drawing should fairly fill 
the paper on which it is made. 



III. PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 

Only three questions to be attempted. 

1. Divide a line 5 inches long into seven equal parts. 6 marks. 

2. Inscribe a regular hexagon in a circle of 1| inches radius. 

6 marks. 

3. Draw a line 2 inches long and at one extremity erect a perpendicu- 
lar l£ inches high. 6 marks. 

4. Describe a triangle which shall have its sides 1|- and 2 inches, and 

the angle between them a right angle. 6 marks. 

5. Inscribe 4 equal circles within a square of 2 inches side, touching 
each other, and each circle also to touch two sides of the square. 

6 marks. 

6 . Find a third proportional to two straight lines, respectively 6 and 

5 inches long. 6 marks. 



EXTRA SUBJECTS— MALES. 



GREEK— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted — one at least from each 
Section } A, B, C. 



Male 

Teachers. 

Extra. 



A. 

1. Translate into English : — 

Kvpog yap ETrepne (3ikovq o'lvov rj/udeug TroXXaKig, oirore it aw fjbvv 
Xa/3 oi, Xeyiov, bn oviru) br) troXXov % povov tovtov rjbiovi o'ivty iiriTV-^oi. 

TOVTOV OVV ool £7T£ pxj/E, KOI bdiTal <JOV TTjfiepOV TOVTOV £K7Tt£tV (TVV olg paXlOTa 
fiXel-g. UoXXcuug be \rjvag rjpifip&TOvg ewep-Tre Kal apriov rjpia-ea, sal ctXXa 
rotaura, eiriXeyeiv KeXevuv tov (j)ipovTa‘ Tovrotg rjadr) K vpog' fiovXerai ovv 
icat ae tovtivv yevcraoQai. "O 7 row be ftiXog cnraviog iravv e’Lrj, a vrog b * 
ibvvaro irapaiTKevaaaadai bia to iroXXovg e^eiv vmiperag Kal bia tt)v 
eiripeXeiav , biairepivivv EKeXeve tov g (piXovg roig Ta eavr&v aw par a a yovaiv 
TTiiroig ep(3aXX eiv tovtov tov %iXov^ wg pr/ 7 xeiviovTeg rovg iavrov QiXovg 
aywaiv. marks. 

Anabasis , Book I. 
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2. Translate into English : — 

Ei Se ng v/iSv i3 avSpcg ’AApraToi roi’ ®/\nrirov eirvxovVTa bpHv rairij 
^o/Sepov irpooToXs/iijoai mpi&i atbtppovog fiev aydpumov Xoynr/ia xpijrai' 
fityaXp yap poirr) piiXXov Se oXov >; rliXP irapa iraVT lor! to. t&v urdpuirw 
irpaypara' oil pr)v a.X\’ tyuiye A Tig aiputriv poi Soip ti)v Tfj c tipcripag 
iroXsws Tvxyv av f.Xnippv iOeXovThip a irpoor/rai Toieiv iiyav avrav ml 
Kara piucpbv i/ rijv hdvoV TroXv yap irXeiovg d^oppac cig to ti)v 7rapa r air 
dewv tvvomv ex eLV °P" tvovrrag i] Xil.vy. a.XX’ olpal iiafh'ipiOa ovoh 

TroiovVTtg' OVK tvi 5’ ai)TOV apyovVTa ovof. Ting tplXoig etltcitteiv virtp aiirotj 

n mu'iv HP TI yc Srj Tolg Stoic. 10 marks. 

Second Olynthiac. 

3. Translate into English : — 

CIq £<par ev\ofaevoe m tov h 1 ekXve $ot/3oc f Ax6XX<av. 

Avrap kxzi p’ ev^avro, i cat ovXoxyrag xpo( 3 aXovro, 

A 5 zpvaav fxev xpdira, Kai Eirtpa^av, real kSeipav" 

Mrjpovg t k^krafxov, Kara re Kvioay kicaXv \pav 
AlTTTVJ^a TTOirjCTaVTEQ, ex’ avriitv S’ WfL0dETT]aaV. 

Kate S’ kxl (T\i^yQ o yzpwv kxl S’ aWoxa olvov 
Aet/3e* veoi bk xap avrbv zyov xEfixtjj/joXa yeptriv. 

Avrap ex el Kara yrjp EKarj na l (TxXdy\va xaaavro, 

M 'iotvXXov r apa r&XXa, Kal afxtp 1 oflEXolaLV EXEipav, 

’'Qixrrjffav re xepLLppabibjg ipvaavro re xavra. 

Avrap exel xavcravro xovov tetvkovto re Barra 
A aivvvr ovbk n 6vu.bg kbevETO bairog Eiarjg, 10 marks. 

Iliad , I. 



B. 



4. Translate into Greek the following passage : — 

During the remainder of the day they proceeded on their march : 
the enemy followed, no longer harassing them by javelins. As they 
were advancing they saw a kind of palace and around it many villages ; 
they perceived that tbe road leading to this territory lay over high hills 
that jutted out from the mountain under which the village was situated. 

10 marks. 



5. Translate into Greek : — 

a. When you have heard all, decide. 

b. The others laid waste half the country. 

c. They became more powerful than ever. 

d. Alexander used to say that he was the son of Jupiter. 

e. May you never see this ! 10 marks. 

C. 

6. Parse fully : in Anabasis, (quoted above) zxiru'xpL ; Demosthenes , 

doirj ; Iliad, grayer. / 5 marks. 

7. Decline avfip and kyvj ; compare rayyg and crtvcppivv ; and give the 
Future and Perfect of <])Epu), kaOiui, fxavOavu), tarrifxi, bpaio and ipaivu. 

5 marks. 

8. Write out the future, the perfect, and the second aorist indicative 

active of the following verbs, where used : — ayw, yiyvwcrKO), dvriamv, 
rpe^w. > ^ marks. 

9. Frame short sentences, giving the English in each case, to illus- 
trate the construction of the verbs ayavaicria), fiEraxefxxofxai (middle). 

5 marks. 

10. Sketch the history of the expedition of the Greeks under Cyrus. 

5 marks. 
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LATIN. — 50 Marks. 



Two "hours and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only Jvoe questions to be attempted — to include at least one from 
each group, A, B, C 

A. 



Translate into English : — 

1. Yixdum omnes conscenderant, quum alii resolutis oris in ancoraw 
evehuntur, alii, ne quid teneat, ancoralia incidunt, raptimque omnia 
praepropere agendo militum apparatu nautica ministeria impediuntur, 
trepidatione nautarum capere et aptare arma miles prohibetur. Et jam 
Romanus non adpropinquabat modo sed direxerat etiam in pugnam 
naves. Itaque non ab hoste et proelio magis Poeni qnam suomet ipsi 
tumnltu turbati et temptata verius pugna quam inita in fugam averter- 
unt classem ; et quum adversi amnis os lato agmini ac tarn multis simul 
venientibus haud sane intrabile esset, in litus passim naves egerunt. 

Livy, XXII., 19. 

10 marks. 

2. Quo facto cum alius alii subsidium ferret, neque timerent, ne aversi 
ab hoste circumvenirentur, audacius resistere ac fortius pugnare coeperunt. 
Interim milites legionum duarum, quae in novissimo agmine praesidio 
impediment] s fuerant, proelio nuntiato cursu incitato in summo colle ab 
hostibus conspiciebantur ; et Titus Labienus, castris hostium potitus, et 
ex loco superiore, quae res in nostris castris gererentur, conspicatus, 
decimam legionem subsidio^nostris misit. Qui cum ex equitum et calonum 
fuga, quo' in loco res esset, quantoque in periculo et castra et legiones et 
imperator versaretur, cognovissent, nihil ad celeritatem sibi reliqui 
fecerunt. 

Caesar, II., 26. 

10 marks. 

3. Turn vero omne mihi visum considere in ignes 
Ilium, et ex imo verti Neptunia Troja ; 

Ac veluti summis antiquam in montibus ornum 
Quum ferro accisam crebrisque bipennibus instant 
Eruere agricolae certatim ; ilia usque minatur, 

Et tremefacta comam concusso vertice nutat, 

Vulneribus donee paulatim evicta supremum 
Congemuit ti*axitque jugis avulsa ruinam. 

Descendo, ac ducente deo flammam inter et hostes 
Expedior ; dant tela locum, flammaeque recedunt. 

Virgil — Aeneid, II., 624-633. 

10 marks. 



B. 



4. Translate into Latin - 

Many years afterwards the Emperor Augustus, coming unexpectedly 
upon one of his grandsons, saw the lad seek to hide in his robe a volume 
which he had been reading. He took it and found it to be one of the 
treatises of Cicero. He returned it with words which I would here 
repeat, “ He was a good man and a lover of his country.” 10 marks. 

5. Translate into Latin : — 

18th July. 

He is too proud to steal. 

He invested a large sum of money at 5 per cent. 

It is disgraceful to be without any learning. 

He is surrounding the city with a wall. 10 marks. 
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6. Mention the different modes of expressing a purpose in Latin ; and 
illustrate by translating, by means of at least three distinct; parts of 
the verb, the sentence ; — -He returned to seek the consulship. 

5 marks. 

7. Decline in singular and plural : genu, vis , deus, is, quis. 

5 marks. 

8. Write out the principal parts of the verbs , juvo,jubeo, Jingo, peto, 

vincio. 5 marks. 

9. When a speech is changed from the direct to the oblique form what 

changes of mood take place ? 5 marks. 

10. Narrate the principal events of the Macedonian Wars, giving 

dates. 5 marks. 



FRENCH.— 50 marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions are to be attempted — one at least from each 
section, A, B, C. 

A. 

1. Translate : — 

Mentor montre dans ses yeux une andace qui etonne les plus fiers com* 
battants. II prend un bouclier, un casque, une ep6e, une lance ; il range 
les soldats d’Aceste ; il marche a leur tete, et s’avance en bon ordre vers 
les ennemis. Aceste, quoique plein de courage, ne peut dans sa vieillesse 
le suivre que de loin. Je le suis de plus pr&s, mais je ne puis egaler sa 
valeur. Sa cuirasse ressemblait, dans le combat, a l’immortelle egide ; 
la mort courait de rang en rang partout sous ses coups. Semblable a 
un lion de Numidie, que la cruelle faim devore, et qui entre dans un 
troupeau de faibles brebis, il dechire, il egorge, il nage dans le sang ; et 
les bergers,loin de secourir le troupeau, fuient, tremblants, pour se derober 
a sa fureur. 

T6l6maque, Liv., I. 

10 marks. 

2. Il ne convient pas k vous memes, 

Repartit le vieillard. Tout etablissement 

Yient tard et dure pen. La main des Barques blemes 
De vos jours et des miens se joue egalement. 

Nos termes sont pareils par leur courts durge. 

Qui de nous des clartes de la voute azuree 
Doit jouir le dernier 1 Est-il aucun moment 
Qui vous puisse assurer d’un second seulement ? 

Mes arriere-neveux me devront cet ombrage : 

H6 bien, defendez-vous au sage 
De se donner des soins pour le plaisir d’autrui 'l 
Cela mSme est un fruit que je goute aujourd'hui. 

La Fgntaine. 

10 marks. 
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3. Ami, peux-tu penser que d’un zele frivole 
Je me laisse aveugler pour une vaine idole, 

Pour un fragile bois que, malgre mon secours, 

Les vers sur son autel consument tous les jours 1 
Nd ministre du Dieu qu’en ce temple on adore. 

Peut-dtre que Mathan le serviroit encore, 

Si l’amour des grandeurs, la soif de commander, 

Avec son joug etroit pouvoient s’accommoder. 

Qu’est-il besoin, Nabal, qu’a tes yeux je rappelle 
De Joad et de moi la fameuse querelle, 

Quand j’osai contre lui disputer T’encensoir ; 

Mes brigues, mes combats, mes pleurs, mon desespoir ? 

Racine. 
10 marks. 
B. 



4. Translate into French ; — 

At the extremity of Asia and on the borders of Africa there lived a 
people who, in consequence of their situation and their bravery, had 
escaped the conquering arms of the Persians, of Alexander, and of the 
Romans. Of their many tribes, some derived a subsistence from agri- 
culture ; others had retained the pastoral mode of living. 10 marks. 

5. Express in French : 

(a.) Of what is this table made ? 

(b.) Waiter, where are the wine glasses ? 

(c.) What countryman was Edmund Burke ? He was an Irishman. 

(d.) Do you know chis young German 1 Yes, he is a very distin- 
guished musician. 

(e.) Tea is sold at three francs a pound. 10 marks. 



6. Explain and illustrate by examples the difference in signification and 

in use between — Pays and Patrie : Avant and Devant : Dormir and 
Coucher : Monde and Peuple : Marier and Epouser. 10 marks. 

7. The following nouns have two forms for the plural, give these 
forms and state the meaning in each case — Ai'eu], Ciel, -ZEil, Travail. 

5 marks. 

8. Express in French the cardinal numbers: eleven ; fifty-two ; seventy - 

five; eighty-one; ninety-seven. How are the corresponding ordinal 
numbers formed 1 5 marks. 

9. Give the terminations of the four regular conjugations in French. 

State any peculiarities in the inflexion of verbs (of the first conjugation) 
ending in ger, oyer , e'er. 5 marks. 

10. State any case (with an example) in which “ pas " or “ point ” is 

not used with “ ne ” to express negation. 5 marks. 



IRISH 50 Marks. 

N.B. — You are to attempt only five questions, viz. : — Not more them one 
in A, not more than two in B, and not more than two in C. 

In case of grossly bad Gaelic spelling, the whole exercise 
will be cancelled. 

A. — Translation from English to Irish. 

1. Translate into Irish : — 

Meanwhile, finding my first seed did not grow, which I easily 
imagined was on account of the drought, I sought for a moister place to 
make another trial in ; and I dug up a piece of ground near my new 
bower, and sowed the rest of my seed in the following February. 

10 marks. 
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Appendix M 2. Translate into Irish 

Exami- He asked permission to drink from the pitcher. She replied by 
oS S™ 1 ® drink to himself, and by drawing water for his camels. He 

e l^ s - presented her with a golden ring, and asked whose daughter she was. 

Male marks 

Teachers. B. — TRANSLATION FROM IRISH TO ENGLISH. 

Extra. 3. Translate these two passages : — 

(a.) Si-decro crc& cetropart coiscionn na feancab ’n a ajuio fin, map, 
a n-abfiaiT) nac fiaibe ’n a f&fac acc -oeic m-blia-ona ficioL baoi 6 baf 
riiuinnuifie Pafi£al6iri 50 seacs Meirhecro innoe, arriait a -ceif, an farm 
for— 

R6 cfiocccc btianan beacca, 
t)a pdf pfi pianaib peacca, 
lap, n-eg a fluaij; ppi feaccrtiam, 

Tl-a n-ealcaib ap TTloif; Galea. 

(b.) “ Ho gluaipeap pern,” no pain pionn, “ asup Donn a h-aitte 
pin 50 ceag CCongupa an bhpoga, ct5ttp po Banaippe apeig an oihce 
pm, aUhiapmuin,” ap pionn, “ asup po Bet cion mop 05 CCongupopi;.” 

4. Translate these two passages : — 

(“•) Do peip npuinse nona peancmniB c&nis oslaoc no mtmnrap 
Wm riiic beil (nap B’amm CObna mac beata) n’ pop na h-eipionn, a 
n-amcioU. peace B-pcic Btianan neip nibmne. ginean ni pana an 
corimume no pome mnee. Luin pop 5-cfil n’paipneip an oitein an 
connaific, ma coibneapaib. 

(b.) 'Coitnli'D in ^illa in bfa-oan lafuairi. If fin cfiu vo fac pip 
'oo pinn, eanon, an oan no befet) a ofTiain n-a beotu, ocuf fo 
paittfiuea no layiam in nf fo bio ’na ainpf. 10 marks. 

5. Translate these two passages : — 



(a.) lap fin fuaif Heirhi-6 bdf oo i&m a n-Oilen CCpoa Meimean 
a 5-Cfiic Liacain fan TTltirham, oa n-joipuiop Oiten TTlop an 
Oh appai 5 j CCgtif oa nnte oo oaoimb immailte pif, eioip pop aguf 
rhnaoi. 

( 5 .) tian5anap [naoi naonBaip no mamiB an cabbaig pn a n-a'p 
asuppo gluaip Diapmuro 05 lappain pseub oppta, asuppo Beanmug 
noiB, asnp po popping pgeula fnoB, cct nip noiB. 5 marks. 

6 . Translate these two passages : — 

(a.) Vo gaB eochain mac eipe rhic Hionnait mic geanainn an 
pige neic m-blianna. Mi paiBe peapeam na nomionn pe a tmn, rid 
btianam 500 meap <1511 p cop'd. 



( 5 .) lap pn po Bam 'Oiapmmn caop no na caopaiB, asup n’ainipg 
na peap bun c6ip (16566111, : asup po C05 Oip'n an peap pn, asup po 
cuip an cluitce ap Pionn. 5 marks. 

0. — Grammar. 

7. Explain fully the idiom made use of when one noun is asserted or 
predicated of another by the verb net : giye examples. 10 marks. 

8 . What form of the noun follows n 6 , two: — (1.) If the noun be 
masculine, (2.) if it be feminine, (3.) if it be in the genitive ? lOmarks. 

9. Decline pigim, I reach, in the past tense. 0 marks. 

10. Identify the following places Tailtenn, Sliabh Slanga, Loch 

Deirghdeirc, Ailioch Neid. 5 m arks. 
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MUSIO — 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

KB . — Only jive questions to be attempted. 

1. Write in the scale of three flats the air of any school song you 
, 10 marks. 

. 2. In what mode is the following passage 1 Give fully the reasons 
for your answer : — 




10 marks. 

3. Give the signatures of the following scales : — La sharp minor, M 

major, La flat minor, and Si minor. 10 marks. 

4. Name the following intervals and compare their effects ; 



__ i t. « .. . 10 marks. 

5. Turn the following passage into a major scale (1) by the introduc- 
tion of sharps, (2) by the introduction of flats : — 



g nr -x 10 marks, 

b. Write on the stave three notes which will be a major third, a 
pluperfect fourth, and a minor sixth above 



» 5 marks. 

7. Write out on the stave the major scale of Re flat, with signature. 

. -5 marks. 

8. What do the following intervals become on inversion : Minor 

seventh, major sixth, major third % 5 marks. 

9. What minor scale has Do | for its dominant ? Give its signature. 

i n x . 5 marks. 

1U. JName the mmor sevenths in the scale of Fa major. 5 marks. 



DRAWING. 

Three hours allowed for this examination. 

The examination consists of three parts : 

1. Freehand Drawing from the Flat. 

2. Practical Geometry and Perspective. 

3. Object Drawing. 

I.— FREEHAND DRAWING— 50 Marks. 

Time allowed — one hour. 

A. drawing of an example supplied is to be made as there directed. 

Z 
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IT.— PRACTICAL GEOMETRY AND PERSPECTIVE.— 
100 Marks. 

Time allowed — one hour. 

N.B. — Only Jwe questions to be attempted. 

When the drawing is made to scale, use the scale of \ inch = one 
foot.) 

1. Construct a square equal to a rectangle whose adjacent sides are 

9 and 5 feet. 10 marks. 

2. Describe a circle touching another circle, and passing through a 

given point outside that circle. 10 marks. 

3. The diagonal of a rectangular table is 12 feet ; one of the sides 

makes an angle of 30° with one end of the diagonal : draw a plan of 
this table. 10 marks. 

4. Construct an equilateral and equiangular pentagon, and inscribe a 

circle in it. 15 marks. 

5. Construct a triangle on a base of 3-5 inches, with an altitude of 

2-25 inches, and a vertical angle of 70°. 15 marks. 

6. Draw a scale of feet whose fraction is ; scale to be 20 feet 

long. 15 marks. 

7. Construct an Ionic volute, the diameter of the eye being 4 feet. 

20 marks. 

8. Give definitions of the following terms : ( a ) “ Line of direction,” 
or “principal visual ray”; ( b ) “The horizontal line ” (when used in 
perspective drawing) ; (c) “ The picture plane,” or “ the transparent 
plane ”; (d) “The base line,” “ground line,” or “picture line.” 

20 marks. 

9. State the rule for finding the measuring point for any vanishing 

point. 15 marks. 

10. Place in perspective a cube of five feet edges, its nearest face being 

at an angle of 40° to the picture plane, 4 feet in the picture and 4 feet 
to the right, one face of the cube resting on the ground. The length of 
the line of direction is 13 feet, and the distance between the horizontal 
and base lines 7 feet. 30 marks. 
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m,— OBJECT DRAWING.— 50 Marks. 

Shading. 

Time allowed — one hour. 

1. The examiner will place on a small drawing board an ordinary 
wash-hand basin, and in this he will lay the jug belonging to it upset in 
the direction of the diagonal of the board. The board should be placed 
about two feet from the floor. The board and the jug and basin are to 
be drawn ; the drawing should fairly fill the paper supplied. 

35 marks. 

2. You are required to draw a cylinder about 6 inches high and 

3 inches in diameter, standing perpendicularly on its circular base ; 
you will then shade this cylinder with pencil, or, if you prefer it, with 
sepia or other water-colour. 15 marks. 
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BOTANY — 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

Only five questions to be attempted . 

1. An inflorescence may be either definite or indefinite — explain these 
terms, and state the difference between these two forms, in their mode 
of origination, and in the order of expansion of the flowers. 

10 marks. 

2. In many hermaphrodite flowers there are elaborate contrivances 

for preventing self-fertilization : give as many of these contrivances as 
you know. 10 marks. 

3. In such cases as the above, how is the pollen applied ? 

10 marks. 

4. Define the following terms applied to ovules, and illustrate each 
by a diagram : atropous, anatropous, campylotropous. 10 marks. 

5. Give a description of either of the following orders : — malvacese, 

or geraniaceae. 10 marks. 

6. Name the plants and the parts of the plants from which chocolate, 

mace, quinine, tapioca, and arrowroot are obtained. 5 marks. 

7. What is meant by free cell formation ? Where does it occur ? 

5 marks. 

8. How is the u fall of the leaf ” effected 1 5 marks. 

9. Describe the ripe fruit of any species of the rose family. 

5 marks. 

10. What is the reason that spring frosts are more injurious to plants 

than more severe frosts earlier in the year ? 5 marks. 



HYGIENE.— 50 Marks. 

One hour ’and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. Describe in a popular manner the functions of the lungs. 

10 marks. 

2. What are the different processes through which food passes before 

it is fit to mix with the blood. 10 marks. 

3. What diseases are traceable to damp air, damp clothing, damp 

beds, &c. ? Explain how they are caused. 10 marks. 

4. Quote the directions for restoring animation to a person apparently 

drowned. 10 marks. 

5. Name some powerful gaseous disinfectants. State how two of 

them may be readily obtained; and mention the precautions to be 
observed in their use. 10 marks. 

6. If you heard of the outbreak of an infectious disease amongst the 

pupils of a neighbouring school, what precautions would you adopt to 
prevent it spreading amongst your own pupils ? 5 marks. 

7. Mention some good means of purifying water, and for rendering 

innocuous water that is feared to be impure. 5 marks. 

8. What amount of breathing space should be allowed in a sleeping 

room for an adult ? 5 marks. 

9. What is the great objection to the sewerage system of draining 

large towns into rivers % 5 marks. 

10. Why are open fireplaces more healthful than stoves ? 5 marks. 

z 2 
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FEMALES. 

FLENCH— 50 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted — one at least from each section , 
A, B, C. 

Translate : — 

1. Helas ! a quoi les rois sont-ils exposes ; les plus sages memes sont 

souvent surpris. Des homines artificieux et int6ress6s les environ- 
nent. Les hons se retirent. parce qu’ils ne sont ni empresses ni 
flatteurs ; les bons attendent qu’on les cherche, et les princes ne savent 
gufere les aller chercher ; au contraire, les mechants sont hardis, trom- 
peurs, empresses a s’insinuer et a plaire, adroits I- dissimuler, prets ii tout 
faire contre l’honneur et la conscience pour contenter les passions de 
celui qui regne. 0 qii’un roi est malheureux d’etre expose aux artifices 
des mediants 1 10 marks. 

T'elemaque , Livre II. 

2. Miraut, sur leur odeur ayant philosoplie, 

Conclut que c’est son lievre, et d’une ardeur extreme 
II le pousse ; et Bustard, qui n’a jamais menti, 

Dit que le lievre est reparti. 

Le pauvre malheureux vient mourir a son gite. 

La perdrix le raille et lui dit : 

Tu te vantais d’etre si vite ; 

Qu’as-tu fait de tes pieds 1 Au moment qu’elle rit, 

Son tour vient, on la trouve. Elle croit que ses ailes 
La sauront garantir a toute extremity. 10 marks. 

La Fontaine. 

3. Pretez-moi l’un et l’autre une oreille attentive. 

Je ne veux point ici rappeler le passe. 

Ni vous rendre raison du sang que j’ai verse : 

Ce que j’ai fait, Abner, j’ai cru le devoir faire, 

Je ne prends point pour juge un peuple temeraire : 

Quoi que son insolence ait ose publier, 

Le ciel meme a pris soin de me justifier. 

Sur d’eclatants succes ma puissance etablie 
A fait jusqu’aux deux mers respecter Athalie : 

Par moi Jerusalem goute un calme profond ; 

Le Jourdain ne voit plus l’Arabe vagabond. 10 marks. 

Racine. 

Translate into French : — 

4. In Venice one meets people of the lower classes, who have never 
gone from one quarter to another, who have never seen the Place 
St. Mark, and to whom a horse or a tree would be a marvellous sight. 

10 marks. 

Express in French 

5. A glass of wine. Silk stockings. Ear-rings. A pen-knife with 

an ivory handle. I know what you are thinking of. My brother is 
not at home. Has she come down to breakfast 1 10 marks. 

C. 

6. Give the feminine form of the following adjectives: — agreable; 

poli ; muet ; dernier ; neuf; faux ; heureux ; trompeur; exteriew; 
frais, 5 marks. 
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7. Decline the personal pronouns je, tu, il, in singular and plural. 

Write in French : It is they. It was he. It freezes. 5 marks. 

8 . Decline the relative pronouns qui, and lequel. When is lequel used 

instead of qui or que 1 5 marks. 

9. What prepositions should follow the adjectives: — content, affable , 

Ion, ignorant, respectively 1 5 marks. 

10. Write out the persons (singular and plural of the present sub- 
junctive, of the following verbs : — Tenir, coudre , savoi/r , vivre , mouri/r 

10 marks. 



IRISH. — 50 marks. 

N.B . — You a/re to attempt only five questions, viz. : — Not more than one 
in A, not more than two in B, and not more than two in C. 

W" In case of grossly bad Gaelic spelling the whole exercise 
will be cancelled. 

A. — Translation from English to Irish. 

1. Translate in Irish : — 

“ The newly-caught snake darted at his chin and bit it, making two 
marks like pin points. The poor juggler was sobered in an instant. £ I 
am a dead man !’ he exclaimed ; 1 nothing can save me.’ His knowledge 
was but too accurate. In two hours he was a corpse. I saw him a short 
time afterwards ; his friends and brother jugglers had gathered round 
JnnL 10 marks. 

2. Translate in Irish : — 

“It was on the 15th of July that I set out on a tour which I had 
decided on making. I first went up the creek, where I had come on 
shore, with my goods, from the vessel.” 5 marks. 

B. — Translation from Irish to English. 

3. Translate these two passages : — 

(a.) HI a net 50 n-abpum cum norm peancuimb gup ab poinn 
cpeanac no hi ap Oipmn imp. npi macaib Ceapmana TTlilbeoil no 
Bhuanaib T)e Dhanann, ni rheapaim gop ponrmnop Dipe eannoppa, 
acu ap f mo ceunpuin gop ab pealuimocn plainly gac pe m-blianam 
no bi eannoppa. 

(b.) CC h-ainle an compaic pm, no paints agup Diapmum 

pompa puiliugan gan poipneapgao ap neac aca, agup ni h-ainpip- 
ceap Sgeuluigeacn oppna n6 50 panganap gup an m-bpug op boinn. 

10 marks. 

4. Translate these two passages : — 

(a.) Imp ceann, ceana, gop cuipiop na peacn pannapo no ponan ap 
^ipinn p'op a n-eagop, no peip uipn na n-gabalnup agup na n-aim- 
piop, pillpion ap an n-gnan-pomn and ap Oipinn 6 aimpp £eap 
m bolg ale, o’p 1 ap mo and ap bun no pop, eanon, cuig coigin no 
beunam ni, amuil a nubpainaip 

(6.) Do cuain pom la aile ann a aenap amach co piachn TTlag bipe 
50 apoile nun ann, co nop paccam in maepam og oc imdm pop paiche 
in ofone. 10 marks. 
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Ap pendi x m 5, Translate these two passages : — 

Exami- (a.) T)o §ab Slainge (6 p,aiuciop Inbiop, Slamjje 05 Loc ^apinan, 

Questions. poipiop na.cloinne) 0615101) Lai^ion 6 Inbiop, Colpua 05 ‘Opoicio'D-aua 

Female 5° ^ t,ni0 T l 110 'O-SpI n-Uipge, agUf ™^ e Won « ploig. 

Teachers. (b.) fto cuaib pein pan b-pionba ba coiriineapa no, asup p,o bam 
plan p,eit> pana caopcainn mnne, asup p,o cuip, p,uainne asup nuban 
ap, an plain. 5 marks. 

6.. Translate these two passages : — 

(a.) CCsap ni p,aibe n’peapann pan TTline, mun ampom, acn an aoti 
naain p,eurhp,aince, no sop, cuip, Uuacol Ueaccrhop, meine no muinet 
5ac 061511) le, arhuil p,o p,aix>piom. 

(b.) “O’lonnpuige pe nofiuppeana oile, asupn’ piappuij; ciano bf iap. 
“ CCna annpo Conan mac pnnn lianluacpa; a5up ip annpa linn 50 
mop, nupa in a 6.” 5 marks. 

7. Explain fully the idiom by which such phrases as “ A man of great 

strength ” are expressed in Irish, and give examples. 10 marks. 

8. What is the usual order of nominative, verb, and predicate — (1.) 
when na is used ; (2.) when ip is used 1 Give examples. 10 marks. 

9. Write out a short sentence in which occurs the relative a, mean- 
ing “ all which ” or “ all that.” 5 marks. 

10. Give a short account of the wanderings of the Uuaca ne T)anann 

till their arrival in Erin. 5 marks. 



MUSIC. — 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only jvoe questions to be attempted, 

1. Write out in the scale of two sharps the first part of any one of the 
following airs : — Come hither and let us behold \ O Come ye into the 
Summer Woods ; The Meeting of the Waters ; 0 Come to the hedge- 
rows 3 The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls ; God Save the Queen. 

10 m'arks. 

2. Transpose the following passage to the scale of three flats : — 




10 marks. 

3. The Signature (£ has two meanings : state them, and give the 

corresponding Compound Signature in each case. 10 marks. 

4. Write out the chromatic scale in at least two ways. 10 marks. 

5. Write the following in the treble stave : — 




10 marks. 

6. On the great stave show the ordinary compass of the following 
voices ; — Soprano, Tenor, Contralto, Bass. 5 marks. 
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8. Define each of the following intervals :— 

(1.) Between Do and the next La above, in the scale of Re ; 

(2.) Between Si and the next Mi above, in the scale of La \y. 

5 marks. 

9. To what degree of a Major Scale does the last sharp of a signature 

belong 1 Give two examples. _ 5 marks. 

10. What Major Scale and Minor Scale have the signature of five 

flats? 5 marks. 



DRAWING. 



Three hours allowed for this examination. 

The examination consists of three parts : 

1 . Freehand Drawing from the Flat. 

2. Practical Geometry and Perspective. 

3. Object Drawing. 

I.— FREEHAND DRAWING.— 50 Marks. 

Time allowed — one hour. 

A drawing of an example supplied is to be made as there directed. 

II.— PRACTICAL GEOMETRY AND PERSPECTIVE.— 
100 Marks. 



Time allowed — one hour. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

(When the drawing is made to scale, use the scale of f inch = one 
foot.) 

DRAWING. 

1. Inscribe an equilateral and equiangular hexagon in a given circle. 

10 marks. 

2. Describe a circle of 3 inches diameter. Inscribe in it an irregular 

polygon, having angles at the centre equal to 45°, 60°, 120°, 30°, and 
jqqo 10 marks. 

3. Draw a triangle having sides of 3 inches, 2 inches, If inches. 
Divide this into two triangles each of which shall have an angle of 90°. 

10 marks. 

4. Within a square whose side is 2 inches describe a quatrefoil of 4 

equal semicircles, having their diameters adjacent — each arc is to touch 
two sides of the square. ,^ rk f ' • 

6 Find a mean proportional to two lines which are 7 and 1 A ±eet m 

length. . . 15 marks * 

6 The transverse and conjugate diameters being 7 and 5 feet, construct 

the ellipse. 20 marks ‘ 
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Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

Extra. 



7. Divide a line 4 inches long proportionally to the divisions of aline 

6 inches long which is divided into parts 2 inches, 1A inches, If inches 
and £ inch long. 15 mari:a ’ 

8. Define the following terms : — 

a. The Picture plane. 

b. The Station point. 

c. The Eadial. 

d. The Vanishing point. 20 marks. 

9. State any two laws of perspective. 15 marks. 

10. Place in perspective a square 4 feet lying on the ground with one 

of its sides parallel to and touching a transparent plane 2 feet to the 
left of the spectator. Scale, £ inch to a foot. Horizontal line 5 feet 
above the ground. Line of Direction 10 feet long. 30 marks. 



III. OBJECT DRAWING AND SHADING.— 50 Marks. 

Time allowed — one hour. 

1. The examiner will place on a small drawing board an open parasol 
arranging it so that the candidates may be able to see part of the inside 
and part of the outside of the covering from where they are seated. 

The board should be placed about two feet from the ground. The 
board and the parasol are to be drawn. 35 marks. 

2. You are required to draw a sphere of about 4 inches in diameter 
and to shade it with pencil, or with sepia or other water-colour. 

15 marks. 



BOTANY— 50 Marks. 

One and a half hours allowed. 

N.B . — Onlyjwe questions to be attempted. 

1. (a) Mention four of the most common genera of our native 

papilionaceous plants : ( b ) name two of them distinguished by their 
tendrils from all our leguminous plants ; and (c) state what it is that 
absolutely distinguishes those two. 10 marks. 

2. Define the term micropyle, and describe the function which it is 

destined to fulfil in the life of the plant. 10 marks. 

3. Show how a knowledge of the composition of starch, cane sugar, 

and grape sugar, will enable us to explain certain phenomena which 
occur during germination. 10 marks. 

4. Define hair and spine, and show how they differ from each 

°^ tm 10 marks. 

5. What are the elementary constituents of the food of plants 1 

10 marks. 

6. What prevents undue evaporation from the leaves ? 5 marks. 

7. Describe the pollen grains of a gymnosperm, and state how they 

are applied to the ovule in the pine. 5 marks. 

8. Define the terms “ assimilation ” and “ metastasis.” 5 marks. 

9. Describe ( a ) a complete flower , (6) a perfect flower. 5 marks. 

10. Describe the different portions seen on making the section of a 

ripe apple. 5 marks . 
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HYGIENE. — 50 Marks. 



AppendixM 



One hour and a half allowed for this paper - 
N.B. — Only Jive questions to be attempted* 

1. What are the essentials of a healthy dwelling ? 10 marks. 

2. What are the chief points to be attended to in clothing the body, 

as regards health ? _ 10 marks. 

3. Mention some dangerous adulterations of food, and forms of 
diseased animal food, and the diseases caused by them. 10 marks. 

4. State what you know about the saliva, its production and use. 

10 marks. 

5. Why should beds be raised above the floor? In what part of every 

room is the air most pure ? Give the reason. 10 marks. 

6. Write out directions likely to prevent children suffering from 

chilblains, and to cure those who have them. 5 marks. 

7. How does air that is breathed out differ from air that has not been 

breathed in temperature and in composition ? 5 marks. 

8. What is it that makes lead a dangerous material to use for water 

pipes and cisterns ? . 5 marks. 

9. What kind of exercise is most suitable for females ? State some of 

the bad effects resulting from want of exercise. 5 marks. 

10. Write a note on the care of the teeth, the hair, or the feet. 

5 marks. 



Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

Extra. 



AGRICULTURE.^50 Marks. 

Only fi/ve questions to be attempted. 

1. Name the vegetables including pot-herbs, which should be grown 

in a cottage garden, and explain how a supply of cabbages could be kept 
up throughout the year. 10 marks. 

2. Describe the operation of churning cream. 10 marks. 

3. If early ducklings are requiredjwliat is the system recommended for 

their treatment and feeding? 10 marks. 

4. At what stage of their growth do grasses contain the maxi m um of 

valuable food constituents? 10 marks. 

5. What is a manure ? Explain why the manure heap should not be 

close to the dwelling-house or the dairy. 10 marks. 

6. Describe the preparation of the firkin, and the proper system of 

filling it with butter. 5 marks. 

7. What is the proper time for sowing flax ? Describe the system of 

sowing the seed in order to ensure an “ even braird.” 5 marks. 

8. Name the crops in order of succession in the five course rotation. 

5 marks. 

9. Explain how a house for poultry should be fitted up. 5 marks. 

10. How should hens be treated to make them lay before Christmas ? 

5 marks. 



ELEMENTARY PHYSICS.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only jwe questions to be attempted. 

1. What is the scientific explanation of the term warm clothing ‘l 
Why wrap your own body in flannel for warmth sake, and a lump of ice 
in the same material to keep it cold? 10 marks. 
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Appendix!! 2. Explain what is meant by the inertia of matter, and illustrate 
Exami- your answer with several instances in which this property is displayed, 
nation 10 marks. 

Qu estion s. % How would you find experimentally the centre of gravity of a thin 
Female plate of irregular shape, and how subsequently prove the accuracy of 
Teachers, your experiment. Explain the principle. 10 marks. 

J7~~ 4. Describe the construction and use of Attwood’s Machine. 

Eltra ' 10 marks. 

5. Explain fully why a balloon ascends, and why an egg will sink in 

fresh and float in salt water. 10 marks. 

6. Why is a common clock liable to go slow in Summer and fast in 

Winter 1 5 marks. 

7. We place a substance difficult to cut, as near as possible to the 

joint of the scissors. Account for this. 5 marks. 

8. Describe the method of testing gold by weighing it, and explain 

why this method is infallible. 5 marks. 

9. Harp strings and violin strings frequently snap in certain conditions 

of weather. Explain fully the reason. 5 marks. 

10. What is meant by centrifugal force 'i Give two or three examples 

of its effects. 5 marks. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only Jive of these questions to be attempted . 

1. Classify the different kinds of food under the three following 

heads : — I. Carbonaceous (warmth-giving). II. Nitrogenous (flesh- 
forming). III. Bone making. 10 marks. 

2. How would you set a fire that was required to light rapidly 1 

10 marks. 

3. State anything you know of the rules of the Post Office Savings 

Bank. 10 marks. 

4. Give the general rules for making soups. What is “ stock ” 1 

10 marks. 

5. Write a note on the management of milk intended for butter — 

describe depth of milk in pans — length of time it should stand before 
being skimmed — time from gathering to churning — temperature of daily, 
of cream in churn, &c. 10 marks. 

6. In what manner would you clean brasses or oilcloth ? 

5 marks. 

7. What species of fish may be salted with advantage ? Why ? 

5 marks. 

8. Write a note on the purchase and treatment of soap to be used for 

the laundry. 5 marks. 

9. Say how you would prepare and cook a rice pudding. 

5 marks. 

10. What directions should be attended to in washing flannels ? 

5 marks. 
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RON-CONTRIBUTORY UNIONS. 

— Return showing (a) number of non-contributory Poor Law Unions in each of 
the years 1876-7, 1877-8, 1878-9, 1879-80, 1880-1, 1881-2, 1882-3 
1883-4, 1884-5 and 1885-6; (6) number of Schools in these Unions eligible 
for Results Pees; (c) number of Schools entitled to the additional Results 
Fees contingent on Local Aid ; ( d ) amount of Results Fees (2nd moiety) paid 
to the Teachers of those Schools ; ( e ) amount locally provided for obtaining 
the Results Fees ; (/) number of Schools in which Local Aid was 
insufficient ; (g) amount lost to the Teachers of those Schools by failuie 
of Local effort. 



— 


Number of 
non-oon- 
tributory 
Poor Law 
Unions. 

(a.) 


Number of 
Sohools in 
these Unions 
eligible for 
Rosults Fees. 

(6.)' 


Number of 
Sohools 
ontitlod to the 
additional 
Results Foes 
contingent on 
Local Aid. 
(t.o. both moietioB) 
(C.) 


Amount of 
Rosults Foos 
(2nd moiety) 
paid to tho 
Teachers of 
thoso Sohools. 
! (d.) 


Amount locally 
provided whore 
additional 
Results Fees 
woro allowed. 

(e.) 


Number of 
Schools in 
which tho 
Local Aid 
was 

insufficient. 

(/.) 


Amount lost 
to tho 
Teach ors of 
thoso Schools 
by failuro of 
Local Aid. 










£ s. 


d. 


£ s. d. 




£ s. d. 


1876-7, 


94 


3,272 


2,698 


* 22,357 13 


8 


40,650 3 2 


549 


3,040 19 2 


1877-8, 


124 


4,750 


4,508 


36,301 10 


2 


74,582 3 10 


242 


935 8 9 


1878-9, 


135 


5,746 


5,578 


46,440 4 


7 


90,981 6 5 


168 


643 4 11 








5,756 


53,526 16 


2 


97,879 10 8 


254 


1,340 11 8 


1880-81, 


150 


6,612 


6,148 


57,284 3 


0 


110,298 17 5 


464 


1,682 14 5 


1881-82, 


147 


6,385 


6,075 


57,505 9 


2 


112,479 14 0 


311 


860 10 5 


1882-83, 


143 


6,155 


5,720 


56,832 5 


0 


107,417 0 3 


403 


818 14 8 


1883-84, 


141 


6,103 


5,687 


56,273 13 


0 


103,550 2 11 


416 


786 9 9 


1884-85, 


146 


6,448 


5,781 


62,652 9 


0 


112,596 13 10 


667 


1,097 ‘ 0 7 


1885-86, 


141 


6,21.4 


5,496 


66,503 15 


4 


115,799 7 3 


718 


1,217 19 11 










i 


i i 





Note. In 1880-81 the Non-contributory Unions were divided into Scheduled and Non-sohoduled Unions; for 
details see Appendix to Forty-seventh Report. (N). 

* The lll ” Te amo ™‘ i®,357 13r. 8 1. exooeds tie cum actually paid by £627 0 .. Id., owing to the Mure of local 
parties m 74 cases to comply with the necessary forms in time to allow of payment being made before the close ol 
the financial year. 
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APPENDIX O. 



Special Tabulation of Results Examinations of Pupils of 
(1.) Model Schools. 

The total number of Model Schools examined for results within the 
twelve months ended 31st December, 1885, was 87. . 

Number of pupils on school rolls on last day of month preceding 
inspection : — 

Males, 6,473; Females, 4,819; Total, 11,292. 

Number who had made 100 attendances or over within the results 
year, and were present and examined on day of inspection for results 
fees : — 

Males, 4,615; Females, 3,557 ; Total, 8,172. 

Per-centage to number on Rolls, 72*3. 

The average daily attendance for twelve months ending last day of 
month immediately preceding the Results Examination in the respective 
schools was : — 

Males, 5,026 ; Females, 3,634 ; Total, 8,660. 

Centesimal proportion of number examined to the average dailv 
attendance was 94-3. ° J 

The following figures show the number of pupils examined, and th© 
number who passed at the Results Examinations : 



Grades. 


Number 

examined. 


Number 

passed. 


Per-centage 

passed. 


Infants, 


923 


910 




First Class, 


732 


693 




Second Class, 


901 


846 




Third Class, 


1,154 


1,034 




Fourth Class, 


1,175 


998 




Fifth Class, 


1,979 


1,672 




Sixth Class, 


1,308 


1,099 


84:0 


Total, . 


8,172 


7, 2.‘) 2 


88-7 



Per-centage of pupils examined in each class to 
amined in all the classes : — 

Per-centage in Infants’ Grade, 

Class I., 

Class II., . 

Class HI,, . . . . 

Class TV., ..... 

Class V., . 

Class VI., . . . , . 

Total, ..... 



the total number ex- 

. 11*3 
. 9-0 

. 110 
. . 141 

. 14-4 
. 24-2 
. 16-0 

. JOO-O 
2 A 
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General Abstract of Answering. 



fcfiS SwS 
off | 6 | ||.S 

z rt ioi I ° s 



(O 0) §5 S |«g 

^.E " _g p* o-o Ch ^ 

£■21 Sil ; K 

if 1 p! fl 

K" a |=§ §2 

&< o P< 



Reading. 
Class I., 

„ II., 

„ III., 

„ IV., 

„ V., 

.. VI., 



901 871 96-6 12-4 | 

1,154 1,128 97-7 15-9 

1,175 1,143 97-2 16-2 

1,979 1,943 98-1 27 -5 

1,808 1,255 95-9 17 8 



Total, . 7,249 7,059 I 



Writing. 
Class I., 

„ II., 

„ m> 

„ IV. 

„ V. 

„ VI., 



732 725 

901 890 

1,154 1,152 
1,175 1,164 
1,979 1,945 
1,308 1,280 



Total, . 7,249 7,156 



Arithmetic. 
Class I., 

„ II. 

„ III., 

,i IV., 

„ V., 

„ VI. 



732 699 

901 862 

1,154 1,046 
1,175 1,014 
1,979 1,713 
1,308 1,132 



95-5 10-8 

95-6 13-3 

90-6 16-2 

86-3 15-7 

86-5 26-5 

86-5 17-5 



Total, . 7,249 6,466 89*2 100*0 



Class III., 1,154 1 

„ IV., . 1,175 

„ V., . 1,979 1 

„ VI., 1,308 : 


,008 87*3 

936 79*6 

1,534 77*5 

1,086 83*0 


22*1 

20*5 

33*6 

23*8 


Total, . 5,616 ■ 


4,564 81*2 


100*0 


Geography. 

Class III., . 1,154 


1,034 89*6 


22*4 


„ IV., . 1,175 


963 81*9 


20*8 


„ V., . 1,979 


1,565 79*0 


33*8 


VI., . 1,308 


1,064 81*3 


23*0 


Total, . 5,616 


4,626 82*3 


100 0 


Agriculture. 

Class IV., . 237 


l 

153 64*5 


23*7 


„ V., . 504 


309 61*3 


47*9 


„ VI., . 296 


183 61*8 


28*4 


Total, . 1,037 


645 62*2 


100*0 


Book-keeping. 

Class V., . 1,377 


1,011 73*4 


66*7 


„ VI., . 702 


505 71*9 


33*3 


Total, . 2,079 


1,5 16 72 *9 

■ 


100*0 

— 



Spelling. 
Hass I., 

„ ri*> 

„ hi., 

„ iv., 

,» v *> 

,, vi., 



732 700 95*6 10*5 Needlework. 

901 814 90*3 12*2 Class II., 

1,154 1,063 92*1 15*9 „ III., 

1,175 1,010 85-9 15-2 „ IV., 

1,979 1,819 91-9 27-3 „ V., 

1,308 1,259 96-2 18-9 „ VI., 



323 308 95-3 11-8 

440 419 95-2 15-9 

514 484 94-1 18-4 

819 798 97 '3 30-4 

625 616 98-5 23-£ 



7,249 6,665 91-9 100-0 1 Total, . 2,721 2,625 96-4 100-1 
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(2.) Workhouse Schools. 

The total number of Workhouse Schools examined for results within 
the twelve months ended 31st December, 1885, was 158. 

Number of pupils on school rolls on last day of month preceding 
inspection : — 

Males, 4,451 ; Females, 3,599 ; Total, 8,050. 

Number who had made 100 attendances, or over, within the results 
year, and were present and examined on day of inspection : — 

Males, 2,874; Females, 2,303; Total, 5,177. 

Per-centage to number on Rolls, 64‘3. 

The average daily attendance for 12 months ending last clay of month 
immediately preceding the Results Examinations in the respective 
schools was : — 

Males, 3,606; Females, 2,980 j Total, 6,586. 

Centesimal proportion of number examined to the average daily 
attendance was 78 '6. 



The following figures show the number of pupils examined, and the 
number who passed at the Results Examinations : — 



Grades. 


Number 

examined. 


Number 

passed. 


Per-centago 

passed. 


Infants, 


1,497 


1,411 


94-2 


First Class, .... 


1,095 


924 


84-4 


Second Class, .... 


986 


832 


84-3 


Third Class, .... 


767 


606 


79-0 


Fourth Class, .... 


485 


317 


65-3 


Fifth Class, .... 


316 


231 


73-1 


Sixth Class, .... 


31 


18 


58-0 


Total, .... 


5,177 


4,339 


83-8 



Per-centage of pupils examined in each class to the total number 
examined in all the classes : — 



Per-centage in 


Infants’ Grade, 


. 28-9 




Class I., . 


. 21-2 




Class II., . 


. 19-0 




Class HI., . 


. 14-8 


i> 


Class IV., . 


. 9-4 


)> 


Class V., . 


. 6-1 


»> 


Class VI., . 


. 0-6 




Total, . 


. 100-0 
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General Abstract of Answering. 



Subject. ■« 

S 


examined in 
subjeet. 


.5 . £ 
.6)2“ 

! 


=i | 

g-o p- 

Ph C 'c 
j'o'g 1 

ill 
2 8 
® 


to total No. of 
Passes in all Classes. 


"t 

Subject. ~ 


a 

ii 

is 


assigned in 
subject. 


■ai ! 

g-O 
5fc.S 
0*0 'S 

o a 

jfc| 

° 


■sj 

oO 

ill 

c£ 


Reading. 










Grammar. 










Class I., 


,095 


,022 


93-3 


28-9 


Class III., 


767 


574 


74-8 


493 


„ II., 


986 


953- 


96-6 


26-9 


„ IV., . 


485 


347 


71-5 


29-8 


„ III., 


767 


744- 


97-0 


21-1 


„ V., . 


316 


220 


69-6 


18-8 


„ IV., 


485 


475 


97-9 


13-4 


„ VI., . 


31 


24 


77-4 


2-1 


„ V., 


316 


314 


99-3 


8-9 










— 


„ VI., 


31 


29 


93-5 


•8 


Total, 


1,599 


1,165 


72-2 


100-0 


Total, • 


3,680 


3,537 


96-1 


100-0 


Geography. 




















Class III., 


767 


637 


83-0 


49-5 


Writing. 










„ IV., . 


485 


375 


77-3 


29-2 


Class I., 


1,095 


1,029 


93-7 


28-7 


„ V., . 


316 


245 


77-5 


19-1 


„ II., 


986 


976 


98 -9 


27-2 


„ VI., . 


31 


28 


90-3 


2-2 


„ III., 


767 


760 


99-0 


21-2 










— 


„ IV., 


485 


479 


98-7 


13-4 


Total, 


1,599 


1,285 


80-3 


100 0 


„ V., 


316 


308 


97-4 


8-6 










— 


„ VI., 


31 


31 


100-0 


•9 


Agriculture. 






















175 


92 


62-6 


49-7 




3,680 


3,583 


97-3 


100-0 






















„ v., . 


142 


79 


55*6 


42-7 












„ VI., . 


18 


14 


77-7 


7-6 






















Class I., 


1,095 


952 


86-9 


31*8 


Total, 


335 


185 


55-2 


100-0 


„ II., 


986 


857 


86-9 


28-7 










— 


„ HI., 


767 


613 


79-9 


20-5 












„ IV., . 


485 


316 


65-1 


10-6 


Book-keeping. 










„ V., 


316 


232 


73-4 


7-7 


Class V., 


25 


19 


76-0 


86-4 


„ VI., 


31 


20 


64*5 


•7 


„ VI., . 


5 


3 


60-0 


13-6 


Total, 


3,680 


2,990 


81-2 


100-0 


Total, . 


30 


22 


73 3 


100-0 


Spelling. 




















Class I., 


1,095 


994 


90-7 


30-4 


Needlework 










„ II., 


986 


879 


89-0 


26-9 


Class II., 


439 


423 


96-3 


40-1 


„ III., 


767 


662 


86-3 


20-3 


„ III., 


344 


330 


95-9 


31-2 


„ IV., 


485 


41c 


85-5 


12-7 


„ iv., 


201 


192 


95-5 


18-2 


„ V., 


316 


28£ 


91- 


8-8 


I ” V *’ 


11C 


103 


93-7 


9-8 


„ VI., 


31 


3 


ioo-t 


•s 


1 „ VI., 






100*0 


•7 


Total, 


3,680 


3,26 


881 


ioo-t 


I Total, 


1,10 


1,051 


95-£ 


100-0 
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(3.) Evening Schools. 

The total number of evening schools examined for results within the 
twelve months ended 31st December, 1885, was 48. 

Number of pupils on school rolls on last day of month preceding 
inspection : — 

Males, 1,931 ; Females, 1,287; Total, 3,218. 

Number who had made 50 attendances, or over, within the results 
year, and were present and examined on day of inspection for results 
fees : — 

Males, 810; Females, 558; Total, 1,368. 

Percentage to number on Rolls, 42-5. 

The average daily attendance for twelve months ending last day of 
month immediately preceding the Results Examinations in the respective 
schools was : — 

Males, 1,082; Females, 699 ; Total, 1,781. 

Centesimal proportion of number examined to the average daily 
attendance was 76*8. 



The following figures show the number of pupils examined and the 
number who passed at the Results Examinations : — 



Grades. 


Number 

oxamined. 


Number 

passed. 


Percentage 

passed. 


Infants, 


22 


16 


72*7 


First Class, .... 


148 


97 


65*5 


Second Class, .... 


239 


163 


68-2 


Third Class, .... 


272 


141 


51 *8 


Fourth Class, .... 


246 


100 


40-6 


Fifth Class, .... 


335 


146 


43-5 


Sixth Class, .... 


106 


45 


42-4 


Total, 


1,368 


708 


51-7 



Percentage of pupils examined in each class to the total number 



examined in all the classes : — 

Percentage in Infants’ Grade, . . .1*6 

„ Class I., . . . .10*9 

„ Class II., . . . .17*5 

,, Class III., .... 19-9 
„ Class IV., . . . .17-9 

„ Class V., 24-5 

,, Class VI., . . . 7-7 

Total, . 100*0 
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StJBJKCT. 


No. of Pupils 
examined in 
subject. 


No. of Passes 
assigned in 
subject. 


Percentage of Passes 
to No. of Pupils 
examined in Class. 


Percentage ot Passes 
to total No. of 
Passes in all Classes. 


SUBJJtCT. 


No. of Pupils 
oxamined in 
subject. 


No. of Passes 
assigned in 
subject. 


Percentage of Passes 
to No. of Pupils 
examined in Class. 


M 

_ o'o 

}?S 

111 

s a 

CL CL 












Arithmetic. 










Reaping. 










Class I., 


148 


Ill 


75-0 


15-2 


Class I., 


148 


109 


73-6 


9-4 


„ II., 


239 


174 


72-8 


23-9 


„ II., 


239 


183 


76-8 


15-8 


„ III., 


272 


143 


52-5 


19-6 


* IH-, 


272 


227 


83-4 


19-7 


„ IV., 


246 


105 


42-7 


14-4 


„ IV., 


246 


226 


91-8 


19-6 


„ V., 


335 


151 


45-0 


20-7 


„ V., 

H VI., 


335 

106 


317 

94 


94-6 

88-7 


27-4 

8-1 


„ VI., 


106 


45 


42-4 


6-2 


Total, 


1,346 


729 


54-1 


100-0 
































Total, 


1,346 


1,156 


85-9 


100-0 


Spelling. 




















Class I., 


148 


89 


60-1 


10-3 






















„ n., . 


239 


111 


46-4 


12-9 












„ III., 


272 


166 


61-0 


19-3 












„ IV., . 


246 


147 


59-7 


17*1 


Writing. 










„ v., . 


335 


261 


77-9 


30-3 


Class I., 


148 


118 


79-7 


9-7 


„ VI., . 


106 


87 


82-0 


10-1 


„ II., 
„ III., 


239 

272 


215 

248 


90 - 0 

91 - 1 


17-7 

20-4 


Total, 


1,346 


861 


63-9 


100-0 


„ IV., . 


246 


229 


93-1 


18-8 












„ V., 


335 


311 


92-8 


25-6 


Book-keeping 










„ VI., 


106 


95 


89-6 


7-8 


Class V., 


42 


25 


59-5 


83-3 














12 




41-6 


16-7 
















Total, 


1,346 


1,216 


90-3 


100-0 


Total, 


54 


30 


55-5 


100-0 



(4.) Convent and Monastery Schools. 

Tlie total number of Convent and Monastery Schools examined for 
results within the twelve months ended 31st December, 1885, was 246. 

Number of pupils on school rolls on last day of month preceding 
inspection : — 

Males, 20,318 ; Females, 72,030; Total, 92,318. 

Number who had made 100 attendances or over within the results 
year, and were present and examined on day of inspection for results 
fees ; — 

Males, 11,379; Females, 45,143; Total, 56,522. 

Percentage to number on Kollfl, 61*2. 
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The average daily attendance for twelve months ending last day of 
month immediately preceding the . Results Examinations in the respective 
schools was : — 

Males, 12,157; Females, 46,064 ; Total, 58,221. 

Centesimal proportion of number examined to the average daily 
attendance was 97‘0. 

The following figures show the number of pupils examined, and 
the number who passed at the Results Examinations : — 



Grades. 


Number 

examined. 


Number 

passed. 


Percentage 

passed. 


Infants, 


17,967 


17,690 


98-4 


First Class, 


9,453 


8,222 


86-9 


Second Class, 


8,184 


7,190 


87-8 


Third Class, 


6,6-24 


5,481 


82-7 


Fourth Class, 


5,219 


3,930 


75-3 


Fifth Class, 


5,741 


4,804 


83-6 


Sixth Class, 


3,334 


2,976 


89-2 


Total, . 


56,522 


50,293 


88-9 



Percentage of pupils examined in each class to the total number 
examined in all the classes : — 



Percentage in Infants’ Grade, . 




. 31-9 


„ Class I. . 




. 16-7 


„ Class II., 




. 14*5 


„ Class III., 




. 11*7 


„ Class IV., 




. 92 


„ Class V., 




. 10*1 


,, Class VI., 




. 5-9 



Total, . . 100-0 
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Subject. 


No. of Pupils 
examined in 
subject. 


No. of Passes 
assigned in 
subject 


I “5 

ltg 

Pi go 

jh* 

m 


1_| 

£“J 

<-. oO 

III 

§ ® | 
fc pS 


Reading. 










Grammar. 










Class I., 


9,453 


8,788 


92’9 


24-0 


Class III., . 


6,624 


5,090 


76-8 


31-3 


„ 11., 


8,! 84 


7,659 


93-5 


20-9 


„ IV., . 


5,219 


3,804 


72-8 


23-4 


„ III., • 


6,624 


6,274 


94’5 


17’2 


„ V., . 


5,741 


4,360 


75-9 


26-8 


„ IV., 


5,219 


5,023 


96-2 


13-7 


„ VI., . 


3,334 


3,015 


90-4 


18-5 


„ V., 


5,741 


5,578 


97-1 


15’3 








. 




„ VI., 


3,334 


3,253 


97’6 


8-9 


Total, . 


20,918 


16,269 


77-7 


100-0 


Total, 


38,655 


36,575 


94-8 


100-0 


Geography. 




















Class III., . 


6,624 


5,299 


79-9 


32-7 












„ IV., . 


5,219 


3,893 


74-5 


23-9 


Writing. 










„ V., . 


5,741 


4,226 


73-6 


26-0 


Class I., 


9,453 


8,883 


93-9 


23-8 


„ VI., . 


3,334 


2,813 


84-3 


17-4 


„ II., 


8,184 


7,912 


96-6 


21-1 












„ III., 


6,624 


6,502 


98-1 


17-4 


Total, 


20,918 


16,231 


77-6 


100-0 


„ iv., . 


5,219 


5,137 


98-4 


13-8 












„ V., . 


5,741 


5,625 


97’9 


15-1 














3,334 


3,299 


98-9 


8-8 


















Agriculture. 




















Class IV., 




118 


56-2 




Total, 


38,555 


37,358 


96’5 


100-0 
























212 


124 


58-5 


44-8 












„ VI., . 


54 


35 


64-8 


12-6 


Arithmetic. 




















Class I., 


9,453 


8,406 


88-9 


25-2 


Total, 


476 


277 


58-2 


100-0 


„ II., 


8,184 


7,480 


91*4 


22’4 












„ HI., 


6,624 


5,678 


85-7 


17-0 












» IV., . 


5,219 


4,024 


77-1 


12-0 


Book-keeping. 










„ V., . 


5,741 


4,827 


84-0 


14’5 


Class V., 


2,015 


1,682 


83-4 


68-9 


„ VI., 


3,334 


2,971 


89-1 


8’9 


„ VI;, . 


919 


760 


82-7 


31-1 


Total, . 


38,655 


33,386 


86-5 


100-0 


Total, 


2,934 


2,442 


83-2 


100-0 


Spelling. 




















Class I., 


9,450 


8,464 


89-4 


25-3 


Needlework. 










„ n., . 


8,184 


6,874 


83-9 


20-6 


Class II., . 


6,889 


6,627 


96-2 


26-2 


,, HI., • 


6,624 


5,531 


83-5 


16-6 


„ III., . 


5,999 


5,807 


96-8 


22-9 


„ IV., . 


5,219 


4,250 


81-4 


12-7 


„ IV., . 


4,734 


4,567 


96-4 


18-0 


, V., . 


5,741 


5,105 


88-9 


15-3 


„ V., . 


5,308 


5,186 


97-7 


20-5 


„SVi., . 


3,334 


3,185 


95-5 


9-5 


„ VI., 


3,143 


3,134 


99-7 


12-4 


Total, 


38,555 


33,399 


86-6 


100-0 


Total, 


26,073 


25,321 


97-1 


100-0 
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